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REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our publication of portraits of distingu- 
ished Whig legislators and editors, while it 
has added a strong feature of interest, and 
increased the value of our work as an au- 
thentic chronicle and picture of the age, 
has subjected us to some annoyance, by 
making us the mark for partisan abuse and 
sectional hatred. The publication of a 
Southern face, especially if it be of a states- 
man ardent and eminent in the protection 
of State rights, embitters the minds of ultra 
Northren partisans, who immediately sur- 
mise that “‘ the Whig Review has gone 
over to the slave interest.”” Equal discon- 
tent is manifested in other quarters on the 
appearance of the portrait of any eminent 
Northren man. 

Our friends, and judicious readers gene- 
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raily, will perceive that if sectional hatreds 
and prejudices were to be in the least re- 
garded, it would be necessary, during the 
present contest, to suspend the publication 
of Memoirs and portraits altogether, and 
to suppress those abstracts of public 
speeches, which are at present so important 
a feature in the Review. 

The Review, in the fulfilment of its duty 
as a National Whig journal, will not hesi- 
tate to publish, as heretofore, with entire 
impartiality, portraits, sometimes accompa- 


nied by Memoirs, of Whig Statesmen rep- 


resenting both extremes of opinion ; nor 
will it decline to commemorate, without 
regard to party, the lives of men, who, 
like John Caldwell Calhoun, have set a 
great example of public virtue. 
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HINTS TOWARD 


No greater calamity can befal a nation 
than the death of those men who represent 
in their persons the dignity and virtue of 
the people. In Republics especially, the 
decease of great and worthy citizens, able 
to sustain the responsibilities of high office, 
is to be esteemea among the greatest of 
calamities. The death of President Tay- 
lor has cast a gloom over the nation: It has 
abated confidence: It has cast down the 
hopes of many: It has dimished security. 
The favorite of the people, to whom all eyes 
were turned, in whom all hopes were con- 
centrated for the guidance of public affairs, 
for the preservation of the Union, and the 
maintenance of the constitution, is taken 
suddenly away; and for a moment, fol- 
lowing upon the shock, there is a feel- 
ing of uncertainty and confusion. No 
man can estimate the consequences of so 
sudden a blow. The venerable character 
of the President, his popularity, the res- 
pect and affection with which he was re- 
garded by the masses of the people, 
had placed the destiny of the nation, 
had he lived, in his sole control. The 
known firmness of his character, and the 
high constitutional cast of his intellect, 
strengthened by a life-long allegiance to the 

' Union, and obedience to its laws, left no 

- doubt, in the minds of those who knew him 
best, as to what course he would have pur- 
sued. He came into office pledged to sus- 
tain and to execute the laws, as a law-ex- 
ecutor and not as a law-maker. He repre- 

sented the executive principle, and as far 
as he was suffered, in the mysterious order 
of Providence, to work out the pled- 
s under which he came into power, he 
Fulfilled them. We are not called upon to 
pronounce his eulogy : that will be read in 
the history of the time. 
Meanwhile the solemnity of the occasion 
is not unfavorable to a serious examination 
of ourselves, and the position which we, as 
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CONCILIATION. 


a party, entrusted with the defense of cer- 
tain principles for which our votes are regis- 
tered, and toward the establishment of which 
our speech and actions are required to be 
exerted,— occupy at this moment. The 
safety of the Union is in the hands of the 
Whig party ; disunion lies not at their door, 
if it comes. We are entering upon the 
second stage of that factious war which is 
endangering, or which seems to endanger, 
our existence asa nation. It is unwise to 
shut our eyes to the facts, or to endeavor to 
conceal from ourselves and others the real 
posture of our affairs. 

Two powerful factions are laboring to 
destroy the republic. A faction in the 
North, smail in numbers, but loud and 
active, and influential by their activity and 
by their position as a third party, whose al- 
ternative is either a dissolution of the Union 
or the wresting of the powers of the gene- 
ral government to their peculiar purposes. 

A faction in the South, also small in 
numbers, and still louder and more danger- 
ous, (through the influence they exert upon 
the Southern population, ) whose alternative 
is disunion, or the wresting of the powers 
of the general government to their peculiar 
purposes. 

As to where the agitation began, we need 
notnow enquire. It is the present phasis of 
the contest which immediately interests us. 
For the Southern faction there is this ex- 
cuse, or at least, this appearance of an ex- 
cuse, — that they are contending for what 
they conceive to be their rights. For the 
Northern faction there is no excuse. They 
have neither right nor interest to offer, but 
only a theory of what is best for the fu- 
ture ; and for this imaginary best they hes- 
itate not to destroy all that is good and de- 
sirable in the present. 

These two factions have their represen- 
tatives, who go beyond the wishes of their 
constituents, and react upon and exas- 
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perate them; the same ultimate purpose 
Inspires both ;—we confidently affirm it on 
the authority of no mean witnesses,—and 
that is, the destruction of the present 
system of the Union. They are weary 
of the Union; it is too great a weight for 
them to carry ; they wish to see it dissolved, 
they inspire their constituencies with their 
own wishes, and if things go on as they are 
now proceeding, the constituencies, too, 
will become weary of the Union, and will 
see nothing but evil in it. 

There is but one party in the nation that 
remains sound at heart and unmoved amid 
the tumult, and that is the original Whig 
party of the Union. Theirs is the sole 
doctrine able to unite the extreme divisions 
of that party, and that is the doctrine of 
union and nationality. In the full strength 
and capacity of this doctrine lies the strength 
of the Whig Republican party. 

Inheriting from the old Republican par- 
ty that profound respect and consideration 
for the rights and equalities of the local 
sovereignties, which was the guiding light 
and the actuating spirit of the early foun- 
ders of the Republic, the Whig party adds 
to that a genuine republicanism ; a feeling of 
the integrity of the entire people, apart from 
all opinions and above all local interests. 

Dismissing from our thoughts all consi- 
derations of the abstract right or wrong of 
negro servitude, as a question which, in the 
critical aspect of our affairs, it is, at present, 
almost criminal to agitate before the people, 
let us pause in our career of violence 
and inyuire whether there are not other 
things, some other things of at least equal 
moment, to be discussed: let us ask our- 
selves whether white men were created 
solely to legislate for the happiness and the 
multiplication of negroes, or whether a sud- 
den or a gradual change in the political 
position of a portion of our population, 
and that portion the most abject and the 
least valuable of all—whether the accom- 
plishment of such a change is so extremely 
desirable, so indispensible and divine a 
thing, we are determined to go to our 
deaths in order to accomplish it. Whether 
the hopes of the world and the glory of 
the universe are to be forever extinguish- 
ed, and the happiness and prosperity of 
seventeen millions, an entire people, is to be 
annihilated, in order that a body of slaves 
may receive a liberty which it is by 
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no means certain they would not use for 
their own destruction. Let men reflect 
before they act and agitate. Have the 
people of New England weighed care- 
fully the moral, social and physical cal- 
amities which must attend the success of 
those schemes which are on foot among 
them. Do they believe that the South 
will yield without a struggle ? Have they 
counted the cost? Have they estimated 
the ruin and the devastation of civil war ? 
Have they considered what must follow 
upon the suspension of commercial inter- 
course incident to a border war, enlarging 
to a general civil war, between the two 
sections of the continent? The materials 
of their industry are drawn from those 
fields which they are ready to over-run 
and devastate. Those materials are 
wrought from the bosom of the earth by 
the industry of the negro, from whose 
hands these agitations must snatch the im- 
plements of agriculture and substitute for 
them knives and fire-brands. 

Let us yield quietly to the progress of 
events, and Providence will work out for 
us our just desires. The tide of popu- 
lation is moving Southward and West- 
ward over all the continent. The gradual 
influx and intermingling of white popula- 
tions must inevitably change and ameliorate 
the condition of the black, if it does not 
wholly emancipate him. Under any cir- 
cumstances, however, the interference of a 
foreign power will only crush and ruin 
what it seeks to ameliorate. Interference 
on the part of the North is at least as in- 
humane as it is unlawful. 

On the other side, what is it that the 
South desires ?—or rather what is it that 
the nation can concede to that portion of 
the South who are agitating what they 
conceive to be their rights. To such of 
them as demand the dissolution of the 
Union there is one reply to be made and 
they know well what that reply is. Every 
step which they make in that direction 
draws war after it. Let them estimate 
their forces; let them count the numbers 
they can bring into the field; let them 
calculate the cost ; let them imagine them- 
selves finally successful and the division 
made, and the two nations established 
where there is now but one; have they se- 
cured to themselves anything beyond what 
they already possess ? 
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The northern populations, driven into a 
war by their instrumentality, and upon 
such grounds as these, would have planted 
in their souls an hatred inextinguisha- 
ble of the institution whose existence gave 
rise to all these calamities. Were a North- 
ern Republic to be established, the first 
clause in its constitution would be the 
first of the Declaration of Independence, 
and that clause would become a doctrine of 
action ; and the millions of population who 
adopted it would be converted into a pro- 
paganda for its establishment. The second 
clause in that constitution would be Free- 
dom and Protection to the last extremi- 
ty, for every man who sets foot upon 
Northern soil; and who can tell how much 
farther the fury of an enthusiastic and a 
martial people might urge them ? To what 
fearful extremities? The people of New 
England, peaceful and industrious, and hum- 
ble in their industry, inherit the rancor and 
the courage and the invincible steadiness of 
the puritan blood. Strong friends though 
they be, and the best supporters, of that con- 
stitution which is now the protector of the 
Southern as well as of the Northern sove- 
reignties, the continuance for any length of 
time of civil war upon the question of uni- 
versal human right, would rouse again in 
their minds the smothered fires of fanati- 
cism, inextinguishable, saving in death. 
And what shall we say for those Western 
millions, of Saxon and Celtic origin? Red 
Republicans and Democrats in their own 
country, exiles from slavery themselves, 
what side would they take in such a con- 
flict? We repeat it: the South may eal- 
culate her strength; she may project alli- 
ance with the free-traders and aristocrats 
of England; she may annihilate the North- 
ern commerce ; she may destroy the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi; she may arm her 
slave populations, and with that native va- 
lor of which her sons are justly proud, and 
for which the world admires and extols 
them,—a valor which is now the pride and 
the glory and the defence of the Union, — 
all this would not avail to save her from 
inevitable ruin should she first move, and 
be the confessed and clear mover, in such a 
war. It would be such a war as has never 
yet been seen; and it would end in the 
ruin and the extinguishment of those glo- 
rious local sovereignties which are the bar- 
riers—we had almost said the creators, of 
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popular liberty. Local sovereignties would 
fall into disrepute. Nothing so completely 
breaks down municipal distinction, and so 
rapidly fuses and nationalizes a people as 
civil war. In the common cause the sepa- 
rate interests are forgotten. 

It is our firm and sincere belief that the 
Northern people have had no hand in those 
events which have given a free population 
to California. Gentlemen in the Nash- 
ville convention said that it was the mas- 
terly inactivity of Congress which gave a 
free constitution to California, and that this 
is their grievance,—that this is the insult 
which they feel so sorely, and which to re- 
venge they call for a dissolution of the 
Union and alliance with England. It were 
better for the American people that the 
Oregon treaty had never been signed, and 
war with England precipitated then—than 
that such a word as this accursed one, than 
that such a thought as this accursed, most 
infamous thought—alliance with England 
for the ruin of the North, should have ever 
darkened their understandings. What is 
meant by alliance with England? Subordi- 
nation is meant; political dependence is 
meant; the conversion of the Southern 
States into the tributaries,—planting and 
cotton growing tributaries of England is 
meant, with Tory influence infecting the 
counsels of the South,—with English politi- 
cal economy depressing, and suppressing, 
and plucking out the heart and extinguish- 
ing the life of Southern liberty. Remand 
California back to a territorial condition, or 
we will remand the Southern States back 
to a Colonial condition :—that is your pro- 
ject, gentlemen of the Nashville conven- 
tion ; that is your alternative ! 

You are mistaken in your estimate of 
the North. That the North dislike your 
institutions is as true as that you dislike 
theirs. Maintain your institutions, and 
the Union will protect you. Without it, 
you have no guaranty. 

You err in attributing to the influence 
of the North an effect over which the 
North had no control. It was free emi- 
— that made California. She was a 

ree State under the laws of Mexico, and 
the population that flowed into her was 
from countries intolerant of negro slavery. 
It will be a pathetic passage in human his- 
tory if you ask to revenge yourselves upon 
your brothers and fellow- itizens for a con- 
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summation over which they had no control. 
It was not by the machinations of aboliti- 
onists, but by the love of gold and the 
spirit of adventure, a free population was 

ured into California. You were not 
rapid enough: while you sat quietly upon 
your plantations, planning new States to be 
added to your Southern Republic, the 
freemen of the West had shouldered their 
rifles, and were on their way across the 
wilderness. By the time you had risen to 
your feet, they had stepped across the rid- 
ges of the Rocky Mountains. 

Your institutions encumbered you; they 
will always encumber you; you need pro- 
tection in them ; you require the protection 
of a powerful nation ; — powerful in war, 
and sworn servants of laws and constitu- 
tions—-to protect you in that fearful business 
which Providence has imposed upon you, 
of governing—one man for ten—your mil- 
lions of enslaved barbarians. Have you, in 
estimating the chances of the future, weigh- 
ed the facts of the past? Have you forgotten 
that, under the Union, you have flourished 
long, protected and fostered by it? Have 


you, amongst all your calculations, caleulat- 
ed the force and value of that protection, and 


measured how much you owe to it; or, if 
it were removed, what immense influences 
hostile to yourselves, now fended from you 
by the barriers of nationality, striking res- 
pect and terror? —were those barriers 
removed, might fall with them,and respect 
and terror no longer be in your defense. 

It is a time, if ever there was such a 
time, for dispassionate enquiry. We must 
stop and consider: we must ask what is 
demanded ; and, above all things, we must 
cease from abuse and recrimination. 

The most important inquiry that can oc- 
cupy us is, therefore, to discover the ex- 
tent of injury, if any, that has been inflict- 
ed upon the slaveholding States. But be- 
fore entering upon that inquiry it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between injuries inflicted 
by Providence and injuries inflicted by men. 
The South may rebel against Providence 
while it supposes that it is rebelling against 
the Union; but that were a barbarous and 
an odicus war which punished friends for 
one’s own misfortunes, and the consequen- 
ces of one’s own folly. 

The first cause of grievance, and which 
was especially dwelt upon by Calhoun, 
whose great name and greater virtues have 
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given force to the complaint, is the exist- 
ence in the North of associations for the 
propagation of anti-slavery doctrines. That 
the existence of such associations should 
be a cause of vexation and grievance in the 
Southern States, more especially among 
the owners of slaves, is natural: such as- 
sociations exist also in England; indeed, 
they originated there! the English govern- 
ment is an organized abolition agency with 
fleets, armies, and the taxes of an empire 
at its disposal. The imperial government 
of the British empire has taxed its people 
to raise a sum of money sufficient for the 
emancipation of its negro colonies in the 
West Indies. The people of England have 
but begun their system of revolutions, in 
which they are somewhat behind their 
neighbors of the continent. A revolutiona- 
ry Great Britain, such as all thinking men 
expect soon to see,—will not that also be 
an emancipating and an abolitionary Great 
Britain? Your projected Southern Re- 
public then, will be under the protection of 
a revolutionary British empire, rushing on 
the wild sea of universal suffrage, forward 
toward indefinite reform. And will it not 


| be an emancipatory and an abolitionary 


power, directed first toward the more ef- 
fectual suppression of the slave traffic, 
—the pet project of England these thirty 
years, and which it might easily accom- 
plish, and would long since have accom- 
plished, but for the ingenuity of its rulers, 
who amuse the people with ineffectual 
squadrons on the coast of Africa, but 
who, when they intend in earnest to stop 
the traffic in Africans will direct their 
steamships to watch the harbors of South 
America, and so forever put an end to the 
trade which they detest:—and will not the 
second step be against the projected South- 
ern Republic? Toward the accomplish- 
ment of this pet project of abolition, and that 
equally desirable one for England, the de- 
struction of American manufactures, what 
step can be taken more propitious than the 
separation of the South, to be followed by 
a Southern alliance? Was not South Caro- 
lina first governed and colonized by the 
servants of the crown? a circumstance not 
to be forgotten! What a piece of states- 
manship for an English Premier to draw 
back these truant colonies to a dependence 
upon British clemency! what a scene would 
that be in the drama of English history for 
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some future Shakspeare to impersonate :— 
the ambassador of Charleston tendering al- 
legiance to a baby king of England? And 
with what a beautiful and humane spirit 
the breast of England would swell, reflecting 
back upon the suppliant South, the sym- 
pathetic strain of abolition ?—abolitionary 
England advising the suppliant South to 
emancipate its slaves: gently and kindly 
urging and advising that great movement 
—the pet movement of English philan- 
thropy. 

This unheard of grievance and calamity 
to the South, the existence of noisy aboli- 
tion societies and newspapers in the North- 
ern States,—societies writhing and scream- 
ing under the crushing heel of the Puritan 
common sense, and, in their strife and rage, 
rending the heavens with their troublous 
cries, this noise and uproar is, indeed, a 
dreadful, and intolerable evil; but cannot 
some remedy be found less violent and heroic 
than the one proposed, of ruin and an- 
nihilation? Is the voice of the anti- 
syren so powerful that men must rush into 
their graves to escape it? 

That men should differ in opinion, and 
esteem their own institutions best, is no 
grievance, but a good. The South ap- 
proves her institutions and applauds them 





grievance ? 

The distribution of incendiary pamphlets 
by a few misguided missionaries, or design- 
ing slave-stealers, once a grievance, is no 
longer so, and ought never to have been so. 
It lies within the scope of Southern law, 
and has been, and is effectually prevented. 

The escape of negroes from their mas- 
ters is an evil to which all slave countries 
are equally subject; it is an evil incident 
to the institution, and exists while the in- 
stitution exists; it is an evil incident to 
every form of apprenticeship and bondage. 
Were the Northern apprentice the proper- 
ty of his master, what a hue and ery and 
an advertising would there be after appren- 
tices escaped to the West, or fled to the 
Canadas. While slavery existed in the Brit- 
ish West Indies, who does not know 
that gangs of slaves occasionally made 
their escape into the wilderness. Every 
Southern man who has read the History of 
“ Three-fingered Jack,’? and the servile 
wars of the West Indies, knows that the 
escape of slaves was at least as frequent 
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and as serious an evil in those days as it is 
at present. 

That the impoverishment of plantations 
by a bad system of agriculture, exhausting 
soils by repeated crops of cotton and to- 
bacco, and thereby impoverishing the slaves 
and rendering them discontented and un- 
happy ,—that the escape of negroes from this 
cause into the free States should go on in- 
creasing as the poverty of the masters in- 
creases, is an evil to be remedied, not by 
converting the Northern tier of slave States 
into a battle-field and border-land, to be 
overrun by rangers and slave-stealers 
beyond the power of the law, but by an 
improved system of agriculture, and dy 
putting a stop to the additonof fresh slave 
territory, by which the life-blood and the 
capital of the South is drawn away from 
the older States, leaving them open and 
desolate. 

But, of all the grievances complained 
of, the most intolerable is the failure at- 
tributed to Northern management, to es- 
tablish new slave States on the south- 
western territories. This is the spectre of 
misrule and revolution, which so horrifies 
the souls of Nashville Conventionists. 

The majority of opposition on the part 


| of the North was not a fanatical opposi- 
to the skies. Do the North esteem that a | 


tion. It was political in its spirit. The 
party in the South, who advocated exten- 
sion, were originally small in numbers, but 
they made up in activity what they lacked 
in weight. ‘Their success exasperated the 
Northern anti-slavery faction. Southern 
legislators, of all parties, had warned the 


| country against the policy of extension. 


They foresaw the difficulties which would 
ensue upon all attempts to make an equitable 
division ; they foresaw, also, that the older 
slave States would suffer in their interests ; 
that slave labor would become less valuable 
in them, through the competition of new 
regions in the South-West ; they anticipa- 
ted the discontents that would arise upon 
the efforts to substitute free labor, and to 
bring about emancipation in the Northern 
slave holding States; that there would be 
a movement southward, of the slave-power, 
and that that movement would leave open 
large fields of poverty and discontent. It 
was their policy not to expand and weaken, 
but to concentrate, to limit, and to strength- 
en the power of the South ; to foster, to 
enliven, and to erect, the slave power, and 
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not to suffer it to be thinned out and wasted | 
over the wilderness. They wished to in- 
troduce new forms of industry, and new 
and more profitable methods of agriculture, 
in order that the labor of the slave might 
become more valuable, and that with his 
prosperity might be increased, in still great- 
er ratio, the wealth and the power of his 
master. Such was the wise and far-sighted 
policy of Calhoun, though we believe, in 
his latter days, he fell away from it. Up 
to the period of the Mexican war, he sus- 
sained it. 

It was the evil destiny of the South, how- 
ever, to give birth to a class of political ad- 
venturers whose ideas were solely of con- 
quests in new lands, of military glory and of | 
territorial aggrandizement. Ideas with which | 
itis easy to infect an entire people. South- | 
em conservatism gave way before demo- 
cratic ambition; and this ambition gave 
birth to a new political necessity, that of 
the balance of power. Democratic ambition 
had its empire in the South. It had two ob- | 
jects—to extend its empire to the isthmus 
on the one hand, and over the northern peo- 
ple on the other: The one idea was subordi- 
nate tothe other. Democratic ambition with | 
a leaning toward England, hated the in- 


With a 





dustrial prosperity of the North. 
majority in the Senate, it might control 
that industry and keep it under foot: but 
such a majority could be created only by 


the addition of new States: thus the | 
scheme of conquest worked harmoniously 
together with the desire of political aggran- 
disement: The one supported the other ; 
they are the right and left hend of South- 
ern ‘ democratic policy,’—a policy copying 
Great Britain and leaning toward her as 
the great example and patron, and which, 
while it affects to denounce her aristocra- 
cy copies them in all respects and will ne- 
ver rest until to mitation it has added al- 
liance and subordination. 

There was one element which the war 
faction of the South, the bitter-endists as 
they are aptly styled,—doubtless in prophe- 
tie allusion to that bitter and calamitous 
end which awaits their present career,— 
omitted in their calculations one element 
of prodigious weight in pvlitical affairs and 
that was the element of Chance—the poli- 
tical name for Providence. Providence 
had in view quite other objects than theirs. 
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A bitter end was in store—exile and de- 
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stitution for the unfortunate who sought 
fortune in the new territories—exile and 
deprivation for the sake of gold: The for- 
tunate negro was in this instance spared, 
and the white man was put to labor and 


| delve in his place,—to toil and sweat in 
| the gold pits of California 


under. the 
lash of necessity and the pitiless spur of 
avarice. 

It was not then the machinations of Llyod 
Garrison, mysterious dictator of the na- 
tion’s fate, nor the voice of the anti-syren 
that made unfortunate California a free 
State, and substituted there white unfortu- 
natas for black ones; it was a power over 
which neither South nor North could exer- 
cise the least control. They who make war 
upon the North because the North was tm- 
active in providing a territorial govern- 
ment for California, whose veins are swoll- 


en with the spirit of revenge, because the 
| horrible toil of the gold-hunter were spared 


to the African and inflicted on his master ; 
let them spend their imprecations where 


, they belong ; upon the blindness, the folly 


and the cupidity of man; and not up- 
masterly inactivity,’? absurdly 
styled, of Northern legislators. Col. Fre- 
mont, it is charged, procured the anti-sla- 
very clause to be inserted in the Constitu- 


tion of California, in order to secure the 
| Northern vote for her admission. 
| Fremont did this, and with that intention, 


If Col. 


he showed but little foresight. California 
without the clause might have come in, at 


| her first application for admission ; let the 


Nashville Conventionists revenge them- 
selves on Col. Fremont then—he is a dem- 
ocrat of their own school. 

And now comes the last and the worst, 
the grievance of grievances—the failure in 
regard to New Mexico; they wished to 
colonize New Mexico with blacks ; they 
wished to have a territorial , government 
established over New Mexico, which 
should give sufficient protection to them in 
their efforts to establish slavery upon that 
territory. Of Texas they were sure. They 
had the guarantee of the nation for the 
admission of six more votes in the Senate, 
as soon as Texas could send them ; that 
State has the privilege guaranteed her by 
the nation, of sending eight senators to the 
national counsel, as soon as she is able 
to send them: that is to say, as soon as 
she is able to divide her population into 
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four States. The people of the United 
States are bound to admit this procedure, 
for, as they are a constitutional and a law- 
loving people, they must abide by the terms 
of annexation. 

Previous to the declaration of war with 
Mexico, the people of Texas, then an in- 
dependent State at war with Mexico, 
passed a law by which they declared that 
the territory of New Mexico, a part of the 
country with which they were at war, 
should be included within their own bound- 
aries: It was a declaration founded on a 
supposed right and preparatory to a con- 
quest. Before the Texans had succeeded 
in making their pretensions good, they 
were annexed to the United States. The 
first subsequent effort on the part of the 
United States was to find an equitable 
boundary ; this effort failed through the 
refusal of Mexico to negotiate. The 
grounds of her refusal have been else- 
where discussed. The event of the war 
as was expected, was unfavorable to her ; 
it was thought desirable to have our terri- 
tories extended to the shores of the Pacific. 
By cession and purchase, the territories of 
Northern California and of New Mexico 
were added to the possessions of the Uni- 
ted States. Texas then said to us, ‘ Since 

ou made war for us, what we claimed 

fore the war, and which you have con- 
quered from our enemy, belongs to us; we 
laid claim to New Mexico, and we reas- 
sert our claim; if our claim was just be- 
fore the war, it is good after it. 

We are told by Southern bitter-endists 
that the beginning of all our trouble, the 
beginning of the end, is in this quarrel be- 
tween the people of New Mexico, who wish 
to organize a separate State, and the Tex- 
ans who claim to have a right to extend 
their laws overthem. Because a few thou- 
sand adventurers in Texas claim to be the 
governors of a few thousand in New Mexi- 
co, are the affairs of a nation of twenty 
millions to be thrown into hopeless confu- 
sion, and a civil war to be begun between 
the North and South, to end, as it is claimed, 
in mutual destruction? Is this the wis- 
dom of our Nashville Convention? Are 
we to have our throats cut because we wish 
to make New Mexico a State ? Why, Tex- 
as herself is proposing to divide her own ter- 
ritory into States? If this policy is the le- 
gitimate fruit of the institution of slavery, 
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no wonder then that Republicans hate sta~ 
very and pronounce it the direfulest curse 
that ever visited mankind. Why, in sucha 
war as must follow, by the will of our 
Nashville Conventionists, upon this misc- 
rable border skirmish, more men would be 
destroyed in the space of a year, more ca- 
pital be wasted in the South, more negroes 
set free for want of masters, and more 
courage and fury, idly expended, than would 
suffice to conquer all Mexico, and colo- 
nize half a dozen puny States like Santa 
Fe. Men enough fell in Mexico to build 
a new State in the wilderness; money 
enough was expended to put such a State 
under cultivation, and stock it with negroes 
or with cattle. 

Men threaten war because they think ita 
brave thing, and patriotic ; but courage is 
not so very rare a trait in America that 
those who possess it should be so eager to 
display it: nor is there necessarily any con- 
nection between ferocity and patriotism, nor 
any credit in despair; and when the des- 
peration is either feigned or foolish, it is 
even discreditable and contemptible. All 
men know that Southern men make 
good soldiers—perhaps as good as any in 
the world—and it is surely not necessary 
that entire populations should be destroyed 
and rooted out in order to prove what all 
men believe, that the South is full of testy 
and valiant fighting men. 

The South wishes to have a territori- 
al government established over New Mex- 
ico for the protection of slave immigra- 
tion into that territory, or, as they express 
it, to give them an equal chance with the 
North to occupy their share of the newly 
acquired territory. 

They demand also the establishment of a 
territorial government over the lower half 
of California, and for the same reason. 

We can discover no objections to the 
granting of these demands, beyond those 
which arise out of the Southern doctrine it- 
self, that the territory should be left open 
to every species of immigration ; leaving it 
to the people of the territories, organized 
as States, to determine for themselves, 
whether slavery shall be allowed or sup- 
pressed. The South cannot fail to per- 
ceive that the establishment of a territorial 
government for the avowed and express 
purpose of protecting a particular - pecies of 
emigration, contrary to the wish of the 
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people who are already occupants of the 
territory ;—as are the people of New Mexi- 
co and California,—would be in violation of 
the Democratic principle, that the general 

overnment ought not to interfere either for 
the establishment or for tie abolition of 
slavery. 

It is very possible that by acceding to 
the wishes of of the people of New Mexico 
and of Southern California, the South may 
sacrifice her chance of converting those 
territories into slave states ; but we hold 
that she is a gainer thereby, notwithstand- 
ing this apparent loss, by the whole extent 
and value of the rwle thereby established. 

If the South, under pretence of estab- 
lishing a territorial government, for the 
better regulating and disciplining the peo- 
ple of the territories, shall introduce there- 
by, into the policy of the general govern- 
ment, a precedent of interference, she gains, 
ports the introduction of slaves for a 

rief period in Southern California and 
New Mexico, without any evident profit to 
herself, but she loses all the ground for 
which she has been contending since the 


beginning of this controverey ; she estab- | 


lishes the right of the general government 
i=) toe 5 


to use means for the introduction as well as | 
| ders. 
ig the creation and annexation of | 


for the suppression of slavery ; she also 


ew States on the Northern side, created 
and annexed merely to maintain the bal- 
ance of power; an operation by which 
nothing is gained, and a great deal is lost ; 
as it is better not to begin the battle rath- 
er than to conquer first merely to be con- 
quored again. 

If on the other hand, the people of the 


South concede freely to the people of | 


Southern California the right of judging 
for themselves in this matter, and to the 
people of New Mexico the same right, they 
have established for themselves a precedent 
of infinite value. The right of government 
interference will then have been effectu- 
ally and forever abolished, and the freedom 
of local sovereignties established beyond the 
possibility of disturbance. 

If the power of a local sovereignty is con- 
ferred upon it by the general government, 
there is some shadow of an argument that the 
general government might, upon occasion, 
resume the power it had conceded. If on 
the other hand, the democratic principle 
is allowed, that the local sovereignty is in- 
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digenous, and inheres in the citizen, poten- 
tially at least, from the moment of his be- 
coming an occupant of the soil, not only 
are the rights of the people of New Mexico 
to defend their territory established, and 
those of the people of Southern California, 
but those also of the inhabitants of every 
state of the Union, and of every territory. 
Local government begins, and local sover- 
eignty is conferred, as soon as the people 
have assembled in such numbers and force 
as to organize a state. From that moment 
their rights in regard to domestic institu- 
tions are not to be disputed. Of what in- 
calculable value would the adoption and 
establishment of such a principle become, 
when the admission of new states on the 
Southern side of the Union begins to be 
agitated. The present generation will pro- 
bably behold the disintegration of the Mex- 
ican Republic; the independence of the 
West Indian Islands, or at least of Cuba 
and Porto Rico. New states will be 
formed out of these territories, then be- 
come independent, which will apply for 
admission to the Union; the application 
will be voluntary; these new states will 
seek protection at our hands ;—protec- 
tion against their own internal disor- 
Let the principle be once establish- 
ed that the right of local legislation shall 
be acknowledged from the beginning, in- 


| dependently of all preparatory and territo- 


rial government, the dangers of civil war 


| and of a second crisis like the present, will 


be forever averted. 

But that is not all. By making this 
concession, or rather by establishing for 
themselves this immovable precedent, the 
Southern states will have built for them- 
selves a wall of protection and a founda- 
tion of security for all time. They 
will have established the right of local.so- 
vereignty beyond the reach of argument or 
accident. Thereafter, nothing but revolu- 
tion could disturb them. 

On mature consideration we cannot but 
admit with Calhoun, that the establishment 
of a line of compromise is equivalent to the 
establishment of a fundamental law for 
the suppression of slavery. A certain de- 
gree of latitude is talked of as a line 
which shall be extended to the Pacific. 
By its establishment there is a seeming 
gain on the part of the South, and yet 
in conceding it, the South will con- 
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cede also the principle which it involves, 
namely, that the general government has 
power to prepare the territories for the re- 
ception of a free or slave population. We 
have hitherto argued that government 
does possess this power, and we believe it 
to be congenial to the nature and charac- 
ter of all governments. Under the cir- 
cumstances however, and with an eye to 
the future, we feel ready to adopt the po- 
licy, though not the argument of Calhoun; 
as an argument, we hold it incapable of de- 
fense, as a policy we desire, under the cir- 
cumstances, to see it established. 

Let us consider for a moment the tre 
effects of the establishment of such a line. 
A portion of California will be cut off upon 
the north, and a portion of New Mexico, 
including, of course, Santa Fe ; and by the 
establishment of this line, as effectually as 
by any Wilmot proviso, the severed parts 
will be protected against the introduction 
of slaves. 

Southern California and Southern New 
Mexico, on the other hand, are given over 
to slave immigration ; that is to say, a pro- 
slavery proviso has been imposed south of 
the line, and a Wilmot proviso north of it. 
Such must be the effects of this linear le- 
gislation, if it is to have any effects,—if it is 
not a mere tub to the whale. 

If it has effects, it interferes with the 
cherished principle of the South, and ex- 
hibits a regulative power over the domestic 
affairs of the people. It is a species of pre- 
paratory legislation, creating Northern and 
Southern interests. As we have before 
said, we are willing to concede the adoption 
of the line : but always with the reservation, 
that the effect which it is intended to pro- 
duce shall be nullified by the speedy admis- 
sion of the territories into the system of the 
Union. We are by no means of opinion 
that it is judicious or expedient for North 
or South to adopt any extended system of 
preparatory legislation. We believe that 
nature and circumstance will sufficiently 
legislate for the territories, and that the 
people had better be left to themselves, to 
adopt such form of government, and such 
institutions, as they please, that coming 
generations may thereby escape the horrors 
of civil war. 

The Wilmot proviso, instead of adopting 
a parallel of latitude, adopts an existing 
boundary. A line of compromise is but a 
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modification of the proviso; asa measure of 
peace, we would concede it ; but only on 
condition that no unfair advantage be here- 
after taken of it ; that it shall not impede 
the admission of the new States ; that it 
shall not be a shield for aggression; that 
it shall not impair existing rights; that 
it shall not affect the rights of new States 
after their admission; that in case the 
people of Northern California, or the peo- 
ple of Sante Fe, shall in future see fit to 
tolerate slavery within their limits, or the 
people south of the line see fit to exclude 
it, no proviso whatsoever, nor any adopt- 
ed parallel of latitude, shall be brought 
forward as a reason of interference with 
them in the free exercise of their sovereign 
rights as States. 

Temporizing and partial legislation such 
as this of a line of division, will not avert 
evil from the future. Not many years 
will have elapsed before new difficulties, 
more formidable than the present, will 
have arisen to distract us if we temporize 
with the evils of the present crisis. 

It is the misfortune of all young govern- 
ments, that they have no precedents nor 
principles ; and that is owr misfortune. We 
have a theory, but we have no precedents; 
we have a constitution, but we have no 
governmental policy. Our fault is, that we 
do not sufficiently respect ourselves and our 
destiny. We are vexed with the turmoil and 
the necessities of to-day ; we talk of gov- 
ernment as though it were an experiment ; 
but men cannot make experiments with 
nations ; we might as well put our hand to 
the wheels of the universe. It is God 
alone who can experiment with nations. 
Look at the other side, if you wish to 
see signs of dissolution; it is there, if 
any where, that experiments are tried, 
and not amongst ourselves. Ours is, at this 
moment, the most solid government on the 
face of the earth ; it is an integral member 
of the commonwealth of nations, and its 
place in history is already taken and estab- 
lished. The American Republic is not 
an experiment, it is a divine necessity. 

While, in a spirit of conciliation, we en- 
deavor to compose the differences which at 
present agitate us, it is surely wise,—it is 
becoming—to regard also the remote future. 
The act of union and naturalization has yet 
to be completed. The theory of the con- 
stitution has yet to be carried out in its 
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spirit. Every man to whom the helm of 
state is entrusted, or any part in the man- 
agement of public affairs, if he be a true 
Republican, and worthy of the country to 
which he owes his existence and his liber- 
ty, will look upon himself as in some mea- 
sure a defender of the Republic. He has 
its principles and its laws at heart; its 
glory and its emoluments are his; its wealth 
and its prosperity are his. The manly en- 
joyments of his life, those which flow out 
of self-respect and conscious freedom ;— 
these happinesses he derives from it, and 
for these he returns his love for his coun- 
try,—his patriotism. 

It is a day of conciliation. The power 
of the Republic has passed into new hands, 
worthy and able to receive it; the most 
venerable names of the age are placed by 
circumstance and by choice of the people 
over the responsibilities of affairs. For the 
party now in power it is an epoch of glory 
and of hope. It is a day, indeed, of con- 
ciliation, but it is a day of principle, also. 
The men to whom the nation looks at this 
moment for pacification and defence against 
the fury of faction, have earned for them- 
selyes already the highest honors of states- 
manship. To their reputation nothing can 
be added, save the honor of presiding suc- 
cessfully over the present crisis. 

Premising so much of the spirit and prin- 
cipies which actuate us in this controversy, 
we propose, for the serious consideration of 
our readers, the following hints toward a 
plan of conciliation : 

Since, as far as we are acquainted with 
it, the feeling of the North is less than ever 
ready to concede anything of the ground it 
has taken, and the adjustment of the affair 
by the withdrawal of opposition on that side 
or on the other, is quite hopeless, let us agree 
upon an armistice, and for a time declare a 
truce to all hostilities. If the truce be only 
for a day, it will give us time for reflection ; in 
that brief interval there will be leisure 
given to count our numbers, to measure our 
conquests, and weigh our losses. Perhaps 
it will be found, when the roar of the 
conflict is stilled, and the smoke of bat- 
tle has somewhat cleared away, that we 
have been wasting our powers to no pur- 
pose ; that the controversy is being decided 
by no effort of ours, but by the silent and 
irresistible movement of events and farces 
over which we have no control. 
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The first trace in the outlines of a plan 
for conciliation, which we submit to our 
readers of the adverse factions, will be sim- 
ply the acceptance of that fundamental and 
well considered rule, 

I. 

That the power of protecting, amelio- 
rating , or abolishing, institutions of caste 
in a State, lies with the people of that 
State, and not with the people of any oth- 
er State,—much less with the nation. 

The people of Massachusetts cannot le- 
gislate for the people of Carolina, nor these 
two together for any other State. The re- 
presentatives of all the States assembled 
may legislate for interests common to the 
whole, but not for a part. 

The power of local emancipation belongs 
to local sovereignty, and cannot be exer- 
cised by the imperial or general sovereign- 
ty. The States of California, the Mormon 
State of Deseret, with that of New Mexi- 
co, although not admitted to the Union, 
are, nevertheless, organized in some degree, 
and havea body of laws. The public do- 
main in these States, excepting such parts 
as may be conceded to the State of Texas, 
belongs, of course, to the United States, 
and they are under the protection of the 
general government. The claim of Texas 
being either satisfied, or set aside, as it 
may happen, it will become necessary to 
extend the protection of the General Gov- 
ernment over New Mexico. That State 
has population, wealth, to a certain degree ; 
an old constitution, and one but just now 
formed to supersede it; she has, in short, 
every thing that belongs to a State. She 
is subordinate to the Union indeed, and had 
not her people shown themselves organically 
able to become, and to be,a State, the sove- 
reignty over per.ons in her territory would 
have lodged in the United States. But 
as circumstances now are, the imposi- 
tion of laws by the general government 
beyond what is necessary for protection, 
and the accomplishment of the ends of 
national government over all the States, 
would be, indeed, a virtual usurpation—an 





usurpation not within the Jetter of the law, 
but certainly within its spirit. 

We now come to our second hint toward 
a plan of conciliation; which is embraced in 
the following proposition : 





Il. 
That the presence or absence of castes 
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tm a State, asking admission to the Union, 
shall not in future be raised as a bar to its 
admission, 

The new States of New Mexico and Ca- 
lifornia are seeking admission to the Union; 
other States, formed out of the territory of 
Texas, will in future be seeking admission. 
In accordance with the principle that the 
a of local emancipation, or of the abo- 
ition or protection of castes, belongs to the 
local sovereignties, let it be understood, that 
the establishment of a territorial govern- 
ment is not for the purpose of making 
such government an instrument of forcing 
the inclinations of the people and impos- 
ing upon them an uncongenial constitu- 
tion. Laying aside, on our part, all 
pretentions to a general authority or con- 
trol over the wishes of the rising sove- 
reignties of the South and West, and be- 
lieving that in future the establishment of 
territorial governments will rarely or never 
be called for, we have offered the above 
hint toward conciliation. 

Casting an eye over the probabilities of the 
future, let us see what we have in prospect: 
and first, there is no probability, should the 
Canadas seek admission to the Union, of their 
asking for a territorial government ;—they 
will come in as States. On the South, should 
any portion of Mexico or of the West India 
Islands seek admission to the Union, they 
will come in as organized States, as in the 
case of Texas. The extension of a pro- 
slavery or of an anti-slavery proviso over 
the people of these new States, and more 
especially over those which are to be formed 
out of the territory of Texas will be a thing 
not to be thought of: it will be utterly im- 
possible to extend any such proviso. Sla- 
very will have been already either esta- 
blished or abolished, previous to admission, 
in every State that will hereafter seek ad- 
mission to the Union—which brings us to 
our third hint towards conciliation : 

Ill. 

That our knowledge of the mode in 
which the people of any new State apply- 
ing for admission to the Union, intend to 
use the power guaranteed to them by their 
admission, shall not be admitted in Con- 
gress as an argument for or against their 
admission. 

The admission of a State into the Union 
is an effectual and perfect guaranty to 
it of protection in the exercise of its 
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local sovereignty. Ought it then, in the 
process of admission, in the process of 
establishing its unquestionable powers, to 
be forestalled in the exercise of those 
powers? Ifa certain authority is lodged 
with the people of a State applying for 
admission, and of right belongs to that 
people, ought they to be forestalled in the 
exercise of that authority at the moment 
when they are seeking to have the ability to 
use it guaranteed to them by the nation ? 

The establishment of a territorial goy- 
ernment is in order to assist the people of a 
territory in the free organization of them- 
selves as a State, and not directly or indi- 
rectly to impress them with the sentiments 
and desires of other States, or to bias them 
in the adoption of any particular code or 
fundamental law: therefore, as a hint to- 
ward conciliation, we propose, 

IV. 

That it shall be understood in future 
as the established policy of the general 
government, that while the people of any 
and of all the States shall be permitted to 
exert all lawful means of persuasion, to 
induce the people of new States to esta- 
blish this or that form of local sovereign- 
ty, it shall not be within the power of the 
general government to establish a territo- 
rial sway for the direct purpose of influ- 
encing the local institutions of the rising 
soverergnty. 

We conceive that the extension of slave- 
ry over new territories is an evil to be de- 
pricated, but, under the circumstances, and 
in view of all that has happened and is 
likely to happen in future, we offer the above 
hint toward conciliation. If the principle 
is adopted by the body of the Whig party 
that no particular system shall, by any poli- 
tical machinations or contrivances, be forced 
upon any people who may in future seek ad- 
mission to the Union ; but if that people do 
voluntarily and of their own accord, exer- 
cising therein the sovereignty which be- 
longs to them in common with all other 
States, tolerate or suppress institutions al- 
lowed in other States, they shall not, be- 
cause of such conduct, be outlawed and 
excluded from the empire. There will 
then be a possibility of peace and unanim- 
ity in the party of union, and on no other 


| ground that we can at present discover. 


The imposition of a territoral govern- 
ment, for the avowed purpose of establish- 
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ing or of suppressing slavery, would be an | 


assumption on the part of Congress of a 
power strictly within the /etter of the Con- 
stitution, but which is not in accordance 
with the general principles of popular and 
local liberty. 

In California, the people have been al- 
lowed to shape their own Constitution ; no 
proviso, either for the establishment or 
suppression of negro slavery, was extended 
over them. The people of New Mexico 
are in the same position, and have exer- 
cised the same liberty. Earnestly as we 
dread and depricate the extension of slave- 
ry, even over countries fitted by nature to 
receive it, we are, nevertheless, satisfied 
that all legislative action to prevent it, as 
well as to establish it, either by territorial 
proviso or by other measures akin to that, 
will in future be of no avail. Let us sup- 
pose that a general proviso for the estab- 
lishment of slavery south of a certain line, 
or within the territoty of Texas, had been 
adopted, and that afterward the people of 
anew State formed within that territory 
should apply for admission, with a general 
law prohibiting slavery incorporated into 
their constitution ; — would it be possible 
for us to refuse them admission? Or if, on 
the other hand, a new State, with slavery 
established by its constitution, were to ap- 
ply, in the face of a proviso against slavery; 
and on its rejection it were to apply again, 
with the obnoxious law erased from its sta- 
tutes, and it were then admitted, an equal, 
sovereign State among the rest,—would 
anything be gained by such a procedure ? 
Would not this new State, with full pow- 
ers of sovereignty guaranteed to it by its 
admission, be on a perfect equality with 
other States, notwithstanding all provisos ? 
and would not its people have the power, 
under that equality and guaranty, to revise 
their constitution and re-establish slave- 
holders in their rights — if not over slaves 
recently emancipated, yet over others af- 
terward introduced ? 

New Mexico and California present them- 
selves as free States ;—they will perhaps be 
admitted as free States ; and yet, they have 
In reserve the power of revising their own 
constitutions, and in future of tolerating 
slavery within their proper limits. This 
power they will exercise on an equality 
with their sister States. Can anything be 
more obyious than the fruitlessness and the 
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mischief of all attempts on the part of the 
general government, under the present as- 
pect of affairs, to exercise its power for the 
establishment or prevention of slavery, where 
the people themselves are already organized 
and able to regulate their own affairs. Agi- 
tation in or out of Congress, in this diree- 
tion, ought therefore to be indefinitely sus- 
pended, since, however desirable or how- 
ever honest the ends proposed by the agita- 
tors, their action cannot affect the final 
issue. 

As a fifth hint towards conciliation, we 
propose ; 

That the people of the Southern States 
in @ spirit of conciliation and in sincere 
amity, do take into consideration and es- 
timate for themselves the probable good 
which may accrue to the nation by the 
suppression of the slave traffic in the 
District of Columbia. 

While the people of the South insist 
upon the continuance of this traffic, they 
insist upon the continuance of agitation, 
and the constant deepening of sentiments 
of hostility on the side of the North. 
Whatever course they may pursue among 
themselves, in regard to the traffic in slaves, 
they cannot fail to see, that its continuance 
in a territory which is common to the free 
and slave States, is a deadly and intolera- 
ble insult to the Northern, Western, and 
Eastern populations ; and that its continu- 
ance there, of trifling benefit to themselves, 
exasperates the entire nation, and keeps up 
a feeling which no concession on their part 
can ever cure. To the stability of their 
institutions it adds nothing, but rather en- 
feebles them, by arraying against them the 
sentiments of the civilized world. Slavehold- 
ers know that the traffic in slaves is the 
worst feature in their institutions, and is 
injurious in a high degree, even to them- 
selves. Sentiments of decency, considera- 
tions of interest, and, above all, of patri- 
otism, should inspire them with the resolu- 
tion to suppress, as speedily as possible, 
this great original cause of dissention and 
agitation. 

Our sixth hint towards conciliation, 
touches the quarrel between Texas and 
New Mexico, a quarrel which is fast ripen- 
ing into a war between two distinct popu- 
lations, one recently admitted, the other 
not yet admitted under the guarantees of 
the constitution. 
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The territory contended for by Texas 
belonged originally to Mexico, but was ob- 
tained from that Republic by a treaty, and 
cession to the United States. Texas 
had, indeed, passed a law that the territory 
should be hers; negotiations were set on 
foot by the United States for the settle- 
ment of the claims of Texas; these nego- 
tiations were rejected by the government of 
Mexico, and a Mexican army advanced to 
the line of the disputed territory, That 
army was met and defeated by the army of 
observation sent thither by the United 
States. A general war ensued. Mexico 
was invaded and overcome. She then, for 
the first time, entered upon negotiations. It 
was considered desirable for the United 
States to possess a larger territory. Asa 
measure of peace and conciliation, Mexico 
ceded to the United States her territory of 
New Mexico, an integrai part of her Re- 
public. By the same act she ceded Cali- 
fornia, and the boundary between the Uni- 
ted States and Mexico was fixed on the 
Rio Grande, and other lines convenient 
for the separation of the two Republics. 
The treaty of session was not with Texas, 
but with the United States. The compen- 
sation of $15,000,000 was paid, not by 
Texas, but by the United States. Ifa 
conquest was made, it was not made by 
Texas, and if New Mexico ?s a conquest, 
she belongs in right of conquest to the con- 










SONNET. 


Tuy servant, Truth, and soldier, I would be ; 
Life is a conflict, and true deeds, I find, 
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quering power ; and if Texas is to be her 
possessor, Texas must either conquer her 
from the United States, or must obtain her 
by treaty or cession from that power. The 
United States has power to cede territory 
to a State, and States may cede territory 
to the nation; but the claim of Texas 
made before the war was not established by 
conquest, nor was there any bargain be- 
tween the people of Texas and the nation 
at large that the conquered territory should 
belong to Texas. 

Let New Mexico, with suitable boun- 
daries, ascertained by the lawful and usual 
enquiries, be in good time established in her 
rights, as a Territory; and if it can 
be proved that, through any irregular- 
ity or misunderstanding, the people of 
Texas have suffered injury in the pro- 
cedure of the war and of the treaty, 
let them receive compensation, double 
and even three-fold compensation, if that 
be necessary for a pacification of ‘he 
Union ; and if a balance of injuries and a 
compromise of rights must of necessity en- 
ter into the settlement of this controversy, 
let the concession of more thanher ascer- 
tained rights to the State of Texas be set off 
against concessions on the part of the 
South. With the measure and the extent 
of those mutual concessions we mean not 
to meddle. Concession should be met by 
concession, or it is no concession. : 


Spring out of manly courage. The strong mind 


Rages ever in fierce battle. 


Victory, 


Loss and defeat, the sharp recovery, 

The late won triumph and its crown entwined 
With empire, and the power to loose or bind,— 
These, outward, do but name and typify 

The battle and the triumph of the Soul. 

At her command the passions belch their fires, 
And all the creatures of her wide control, 

Arts, loves, thoughts, impulses, and fierce desires, 
She with one purpose and one aim inspires, 


And from her calm enthronement guides the whole. 
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What Constitutes Real Freedom of Trade? 


WHAT CONSTITUTES REAL FREEDOM OF TRADE? 


Such is the question to which we mean to ask the attention of our readers, believing it one of the highest 
importance, and knowing that there exist in relation to it impressions that are most erroneous, and 
that may, as we think, be removed by a careful examination of the phenomena by which real freedom 


of trade is characterised. 


Turovenovr the world, and at all ages, 
men have been disputing about words to 
which they attached no distinct ideas ; 
and such is still the case. The writers of 
Europe, opposed to Democracy, quote, in 
illustration of its evils, the example of Ath- 
ens, whose citizens lived in the streets and 
in the courts, occupied in the government 
of the people of a thousand subject towns 
and cities; or in theatres erected and main- 
tained by aid of taxes imposed on those 
subjects, who, when themselves in Athens, 
were denied participation in the amuse- 
ments for the support of which they were 
taxed. In a democracy, or government of 
the people, there can be no ihaests ; where- 
as in a government dy a people, masters are 
numerous, and the condition of the subject 
approaches near to that of a slave. Athens 
had numerous subjects, and therefore could 
be no democracy, though it is ever referred 
toassuch. MM. de Tocqueville wrote of 
democracy in America, while proving in 
every page of his work, his entire inability 
to furnish such an explanation of the phe- 
nomena of society which constitute demo- 
cracy, as would enable us to recognize it 
when we might chance to meet it. 
owner of a thousand slaves calls himself a 
democrat, and stigmatizes the employer of 
a hundred workmen as an aristocrat. We 
are daily called upon to support certain 
measures because they are democratic, yet, 
when examined, they not unfrequently prove 
to be precisely such as would be advocated 
by men who desired to diminish the power 
of self-government, and destroy democracy. 
At one time, certain measures are advocat- 
ed as democratic in their tendency ; and at 
another, precisely similar ones are denounc- 
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ed as anti-democratic, and the people who 
vote not unfrequently lend their aid in sup- 
port of measures the direct effect of which 
is to transfer power from themselves to oth- 
ers who should be their servants, but thus 
become their masters. 

So is it with many other terms in con- 
stant use. Civilization is in the mouth of 
every one, yet where shall we find such a 
definition of its phenomena as will enable 
us accurately to distinguish it from barbar- 
ism? M. Guizot undertook the task and 
failed, the consequence of which is, that 
the reader of his History of Civilization 
rises from its perusal with no distinct idea 
of the subject of the work. Unable to 
describe the thing of which he wrote, he 
invites attention to a period of Roman his- 
tory described as one of rapidly advancing 
civilization, whereas a little further knowl- 
edge would have enabled him to see that it 
was one, all the phenomena of which were 
evidences of rapidly advancing barbarism. 
We are daily told that certain occurrences, 
indicating deterioration of physical or moral 
condition, are the necessary consequences 
of increasing civilization, whereas were we 
in possession of any generally recognized 
test of civilization, we should find those 
occurrences to be the fesult of measures 
tending in the opposite direction. France 
claims to be at the head of civilization ; 
yet France is ever at war, either abroad or 
at home, and war and barbarism are syno- 
nymous. 

Anuther of these terms is Slavery. Of 
all our readers, there is scarcely one that 
does not suppose himself capable of furnish- 
ing a definition of the word, and yet how 
few in number of the definitions thus sup- 
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plied would stand! The English journal- 
ist looks with horror upon the idea of sell- 
ing a negro slave, yet he prints without re- 
mark a paragraph like the following, in re- 
lation to the people of the sister kingdom, 
of whom he is accustomed to write as being 


Sree: 


“Out of three hundred creatures who were 
seen and spoken to by the proprietor of this 
journal, — a recent visit to the Kilrush 
Workhouse, forty-six have since died of 
starvation. On the morning of the 6th of 
April, a poor man died of pend on the 
road-side near Knockeven. Itis further stated 
that at the last accounts from the Kilrush 
Union, six hundred patients were under medi- 
cal treatment from diseases arising principally 
from the want of sufficient food. An inquest 
was held on the morning of the 5th ult., at 
Ballinalacken, on the body of Michael Fitz- 
gerald, and the verdict of the jury was,— 
“ Death for the want of food.” The same day 
an inquest was held on the body of a young 
lad named James Grady, and the verdict was, 
—‘t Death from disease of the lungs, acceler- 
ated by destitution.” The papers abound with 
similar accounts. The details of some of the 
cases are truly touching and heart-rending.” — 
Limerick Examiner. 


The man who is given over to the tender 
mercies of the parish overseer is far less 
free than he who is sold to a master who 
needs his services, and is willing to feed, 
clothe, and lodge him well in return there- 
for. The Irishman, expelled from his 
wretched holding, would rejoice to find that 
he was deemed worthy of being bought by 
any one who would treat him as are treated 
the slaves of Georgia. 

The abolitionist rejects the cotton of the 
well-fed, well-clothed, and well-lodged la- 
borer of Tennessee, preferring that of the 
free Hindoo, who perishes of pestilence, 
consequent upon a famine, itself the result 
of tyranny and oppression so universal and 
complete that the poor ryot, or little occu- 
pant of. the soil,is enabled,and with truth, 
to declare that ‘‘ his skin alone is left him.” 
The British government, at enormous cos‘, 
maintains fleets on the coast of Africa for 
the purpose of stopping the negro slave 
trade, and employs other fleets on the coast 
of China for the purpose of compelling the 

ple of that country to grant a market 
or opium produced in India by free peo- 
ple, whose condition is worse than that of 
slaves. It emancipates the black man in, 
the West, and.enslayes the brown one in the 
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East ; and the advocate of the one measure 
is — the advocate of the other. It 
would seem obvious from this, there are no 
clear and distinct ideas attached to any of 
these terms, and equally so, that, until we 
can agree upon some definition, expressing 
clearly the idea that is meant to be conveyed 
by them we shall continue to occupy our- 
selves in disputing about words instead of 
things. In other sciences, this difficulty 
does not exist. The word gravitation, 
whenever and however used, conveys al- 
ways the same idea. So is it with all the 
terms of physical science, and hence it is 
that men who are engaged in the study of 
the phenomena of the physical world find 
so little difficulty in understanding each 
other, while it is rare to find two men en- 
gaged in the discussion of any question 
touching the condition of man who do not 
greatly differ as to the signification of the 
terms they use. 

Of all those now in use among men, 
there is, perhaps, not one that is more 
frequently used than that of free trade— 
nor one in relation to which there exists so 
much difference of opinion, By one por- 
tion of the community it is believed that 
the immediate adoption of a certain system 
which passes by that name would be pro- 
ductive of unmixed good; while, by an- 
other, it is. regarded as a sort of Pandora’s 
box, abounding in evil, and yet both par- 
ties would be found agreeing that they 
themselves preferred, in the performance 
of their exchanges with each other, the 
most perfect freedom of- trade. 

What is it that constitutes freedom of 
trade? As in the case of democracy, civi- 
lization, and slavery, every one of our 
readers will find himself prepared with a 
definition, yet it will,as we think, be difficult 
to find among them all a single clear and 
definite idea—such an one as will embrace 
and explain accurately the phenomena which 
constitute real freedom of trade. Like the 
other terms to which we have referred, it 
seems very simple, yet few would be found 
to be agreed in determining precisely what 
it meant. The Englishman boasts that his 
country is the land of free trade, yet the 
farmer cannot apply his own labor to the 
conyersion of his own malt and hops into 
beer, nor can his wife apply her own labor 
for the conversion of her tallow imto can- 
dles.; while the brewer is required, to brew, 
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and the tallow-chandler to make his candles, 
according to law. The owner of disen- 
d capital cannot determine for him- 
selfthe mode of its employment. If he 
would purchase land, he finds himself sur- 
rounded by men who can neither sell their 
property, nor give it to their children, and 
if he study the works of the most eminent 
advocates of free trade, he finds that the 
community is benefited by restraints up- 
on trade in land, the source of all pro- 
duction.* If he would bank, he is met by 
the monopoly of the Bank of England ; 
and if he study the speeches of another emi- 
nent advocate of free trade,t he will find 
that it is to the interest of the community 
that the monopoly should be maintained. 
The owner of a machine cannot send it to 
distant countries without a license. The 
inventor of an improvement cannot make 
it public without the payment of a tax. 
The little owners of a saving fund must 
make their investments in consols which 
yield but three per cent. Throughout 
England, there is no real freedom of trade. 
The system tends to build up great land- 
holders, great farmers, great manufactur- 
ers, great editors, great lawyers, great con- 
veyancers, great railroad speculators, and 
great men of many other classes, while pre- 
venting the existence of a free market for 
either labor or capital ; the consequence of 
which is, that these great men are surround- 
ed by an infinite number of small men, whose 
utmost exertions are insufficient to enable 
them to obtain adequate supplies of food and 
clothing, because of the vast number of per- 
sons who stand between the producer and 
the consumer, and who must be supported, 
even if both producer and consumer be 
forced to seek refuge in the workhouse : 
and yet England now claims to be empha- 
tically the land of free trade, because, quite 
recently, she has abolished some restrictions 
on the smallest and least important portion 
of her trade, that with distant nations. 
The example of that country is held up 
to us, and we are told that any departure 
from the system there known by the name 
of ‘* free trade’? would have ‘‘ an unfavor- 
able effect on public opinion in England,”’ 
and English writers lecture us on the ad- 





*See McCulloch on the Succession to Property 
vacant by death. 
t Sir Robert Peel. 
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vantages of perfect freedom of trade, with- 
out perceiving that here it is that trade is 
freest, and that it is for them to pattern 
after us, instead of urging that we should 
attern after them. The owner of land 
~ disposes of it as he pleases. The 
farmer may make his own candles, brew 
his own beer, and burn his own bricks. 
The author communicates his ideas to the 
world without being subjected to the pay- 
ment of a tax, and the mechanic exports his 
machine without a license. Everywhere 
there exists a freedom of trade in land 
and labor, and the products of both, else- 
where unkown ; and yet because, in some 
certain matters, we do not follow the exam- 
ple of England, we are reproachedas being 
slaves to ancient prejudices, and behind the 
age—the result of ignorance of the great 
principles of English political economy. 
Anxious to meet the good opinion of our 
trans-Atlantic relatives, we occasionally 
make a step in their direction, the result of 
which has thus far been, and that invaria- 
bly, to close the mills, furnaces, and work- 
shops of the Union; the places at which 
men, women and children were accustomed 
to trade off labor in —— for the ne- 
cessaries, convenience, and comforts of 
life. The spinner was thus denied the 
power to trade her labor for cloth, for the 
reason that trade had become free. The 
mechanic was deprived of the power to 
trade his labor for food for his children, 
because trade had become free. The mi- 
ner, desirous to trade his labor for coal, was 
compelled to remain idle, or to raise food, 
because trade had become free. The fur- 
nace-man, unable to exchange his exertions 
for foodand clothing, found that it was free- 
dom of trade that had produced the inabil- 
ity to trade—and thus a general paralysis 
of trade was called perfect freedom of trade. 
If we look to England we see precisely 
the same results with each and every step 
in the direction known as free trade. Eve- 
ry packet hings advice of diminished 
power to exchange labor for commodities, 
the consequences of which are, diminished 
home consumption, diminished prices of 
commodities, further diminution in the 
price of labor and increased necessity for 
exporting to foreign countries both the men 
who have lost the power to trade off] their 
labor for commodities, and the commodities 
no longer needed to be given in exchange for 
9 
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labor. Each successive arrival informs us 
of the increasing number of persons com- 
lied to live in alms-houses, and compel- 
ed to make their exchanges through the me- 
dium of poor-law guardians, because of in- 
ability to make their accustomed exchanges 
of labor for food—and month after month, 
we have to remarx the increasing anxiety 
for expelling from England the men, wo- 
men and children who, under this nomin- 
ally free-trade system, are deprived of the 
wer to trade off their exertions in ex- 
change for food and clothing—and yet Eng- 
land claims to be the land of free trade. 

If we turn to Ireland, also the land of 
free trade, we see an almost total inability 
to tiade off labor in exchange for either 
food or clothing. Canada has free trade, 
yet she is unable to trade off labor for food, 
and Canadians are forced to seek employ- 
ment within the Union. Next, we see the 
farmer of Canada seeking to send his food 
to be exchanged in the markets of the 
Union for that labor which could not be em- 
ployed at home. The system called free 
trade appears there, as here, to produce 
general inability to maintain trade. 

It is scarcely possible to study these facts 
without being convinced that, in the mean- 
ing that is attached to “ free trade,’’ there 
exists some error that needs detection. Real 
and perfect freedom of trade would produce 
unmixed good, as is proved to be the case 
among the different portions of the Union. 
The thing now known as “‘ free trade,’ ap- 
pears, on the contrary, examine it where we 
may, to be productive of unmixed evil, di- 
minishing the power to trade wherever it 
obtains ; and the diminution is seen to be 
always greatest where it most obtains. In 
1841-2 the power to trade labor for food in 
this country was almost at an end, and the 
Union presented a state of things resem- 
bling that which exists in Canada. In 1846, 
the power to trade was immense. In 1850, 
it has greatly declined, and it declines daily. 
Seeing these things, it would seem to be 
time to examine in what it really is that 
freedom of trade—the unmixed good—con- 
sists, that we may know it when we meet 
it, and perhaps also be enabled to determine 
in what direction it may be sought. 

To do this satisfactorily to ourselves and 
to our readers, we must begin at the begin- 
ning of trade, in the family, which long 
precedes the nation. Doing so, we find the 
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husband trading off his services in the rais- 
ing of food and the materials of clothing, 
for those of his wife, employed in the pre- 
paration of food for the table, and the con- 
version of raw materials into clothing, and 
here it is we find the greatest of all trades. 
Of all the labor employed on the farms and 
in the farm-houses of the Union, we should, 
could we have an accurate statement, find 
that the proportion of its products exchang- 
ed beyond their own limits, scarcely ex- 
ceeded one-third, and was certainly far less 
than one-half, the remainder being given 
to the raising of food and raw materials for 
their own consumption, and the conversion 
of that food and those materials into the 
forms fitting them for their own uses. 

At the next step we find ourselves in 
the little community of which the owner of 
this farm constitutes a portion; and here 
we find the farmer exchanging his wheat 
with one neighbor for a day’s labor—the 
use of his wagon and his horse for other 
days of labor—his potatoes with a third for 
the shoeing of his horse, and with a 
fourth for the shoeing of himself and his 
children, or the making of his coat. On 
one day, he or his family have labor to 
spare, and they pass it off to a neighbor to 
be repaid by him in labor on another day. 
One requires aid in the spring, the other 
in the autumn ; one gives a day’s labor in 
hauling lumber, in exchange for that of 
another employed in mining coal or iron 
ore. Another trades the labor that has 
been employed in the purchase of a plough 
for that of his neighbor which had been ap- 
plied to the purchase of a cradle. Exchang- 
es being thus made on the spot, from hour 
to hour and from day to day, with little or 
no intervention of persons whose business 
is trade, the amount of exchanges is large, 
and combined with those of the family, 
equals probably four-fifths of the total pro- 
duct of the labor of the community, leaving 
not more than one-fifth to be traded off 
with distant men ; and this proportion is 
often greatly diminished as with increasing 
population and wealth a market ismade on 
the land for the products of the land. 

This little community forms part of a 
larger one, styled a nation, the members of 
which are distant hundreds, or thousands, of 
miles from each other, and here we find 
difficulties tending greatly to limit the pow- 
er to trade. The man in latitude 40° may 
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have labor to sell for which he can find no 
urchaser, while he who lives in latitude 
50° is at the moment grieving to see his crop 
rish on the ground for want of aid in 
arvest. The first may have potatoes rot- 
ting, and his wagon and horses idle, while 
the second may need potatoes, and have his 
lumber on his hands for want of means of 
transportation, yet distance forbids ex- 
change between them. 

Again, this nation forms part of a 
world, the inhabitants of which are distant 
tens of thousands of miles from each other, 
and totally unable to effect exchanges of la- 
bor, or even of commodities, except of cer- 
tain kinds that will bear transportation to 
distant markets. Trade tends, therefore, 
to diminish in its amount with every cir- 
cumstance tending to increase the necessity 
for going to a distance, and to increase in 
amount with every one tending to diminish 
the distance within which it must be main- 
tained. As it now stands with the great 
farming interest of the Union, the propor- 
tions are probably as follows : 


Exchanges in the family, 55 per cent. 
“ in the neighborhood, 25 “ 
< in the nation, 16 
“ with other nations, 5“ 


—_—-—— 


Total, 100 


It will now be obvious that any law, do- 
mestic or foreign, tending to interfere with 
the exchanges of the family or the neigh- 
borhood, would be of more serious impor- 
tance than one that should, to the same 
extent, affect those with the rest of the na- 
tion ; and that one which should affect the 
trade of one part of the nation with another, 
would be more injurious than one which 
should tend to limit the trade with distant 
nations. Japan refuses to have intercourse 
with either Europe or America, yet this 
total interdiction of trade with a great em- 
pire is less important to the farmers of the 
Union than would be the imposition of a 
duty of a farthing a bushel upon the vege- 
table food raised on their farms to be con- 
sumed in their families. 

The great trade is the home trade, and 
the greater the tendency to the performance 
of trade at home the more rapid will be the 
increase of prosperity, and the greater the 
power to effect exchanges abroad. The 
reason of this is to be found in the fact that 
the power of production increases with the 
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power of combined exertion, and all com- 
bination is an exchange of labor for labor, 
the exchange being effected at home. The 
more exchanges are effected at home the 
smaller is the number of the men, horses, 
wagons, ships, or sailors, employed in ma- 
king exchanges, and the greater the num- 
ber employed in the work of production, 
with increase in the quantity of commodi- 
ties produced ; and the power to trade grows 
with the power to produce, while the power 
to produce diminishes with every increase in 
the necessity for trade. Again, when the 
work of exchange is performed at home, the 
power of combination facilitates the tradin 
off of a vast amount of labor that woul 
otherwise be wasted, and an infinite num- 
ber of things that would otherwise have no 
value whatsoever, but which, combined with 
the labor that is saved, are quite sufficient 
to make one community rich by compari- 
son with another in which such savings can- 
not be effected. Virginia wastes more 
labor, and more commodities that would 
have value in New England, than would 
pay five times over for all the cloth and 
iron she consumes. 

Again, the quantity of capital required 
for effecting exchanges tends to diminish as 
exchanges come nearer home. The ship 
which goes to China performs no more ex- 
changes in a year than the canal-boat which 
trades from city to city performsin a month ; 
and the little and inexpensive railroad car 
passing from village to village may perform 
twice as many exchanges as the fine packet 
ship which has cost ninety or a hundred 
thousand dollars. With the extension of 
the kome trade, labor, and capital become, 
therefore, more productive of the commodi- 
ties required for the support and comfort of 
man, and the wages of the laborer and the 
profits of the capitalist tend to increase, 
with further increase in the power to trade. 
On the other hand, with diminution of the 
power to effect exchanges at home, labor 
and capital become less productive of com- 
modities, and the wages of the laborer and 
the profits of the capitalist tend to fall, 
while trade tends still further to diminish. 
All this is fully exemplified on a compari- 
son of the years 1835-36 with 1841-42, 
while the contrary, and upward tendency 
is exemplified by the years 1845-6 and 7, 
as compared with 1841-2. 

Singularly enough, however, the fashiona- 
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ble doctrine of our day is, that the prosperity 
of a nation is to be measured by the amount 
of its trade with people who are distant, as 
manifested by custom-house returns, and 
not by the epee of exchanges among 
persons who live near each other, and who 
trade without the intervention of ships, and 
have little need of steam-boats or wagons. 
If the trade of a neighborhood be closed by 
the failure of a furnace or a mill, and the 
workman thus deprived of the power to 
trade off the labor of himself or his chil- 
dren, or the farmer deprived of the power to 
trade off his food, consolation is found in the 
increased quantity of exports, ¢¢self, per- 
haps, the direct consequence of a diminished 
ability to consume at home. If canal-boats 
cease to be built, the nation is deemed to be 
enriched by the substitution of ocean steam- 
ers requiring one hundred times the capital 
for the performance of the same quantity of 
exchanges. If the failure of mills and fur- 
naces cause men to be thrown out of em- 
ployment, the remedy is to be found, not in 
the revisal of the measures that have pro- 
duced these effects, but in the exportation 
of the men themselves to distant climes, 
thus producing a necessity for the perma- 
nent use of ships instead of canal-boats, 
with diminished power to maintain trade, 
and every increase of this necessity is re- 
garded as an evidence of growing wealth 
and power. 

The whole tendency of modern commer- 
cial policy is to the substitution of the dis- 
tant market for the near one. England ex- 
ports her people to Australia that they may 
there grow the wool that might be grown at 
home more cheaply, and we export to Cali- 
fornia, by hundreds of thousands, men who 
employ themselves in hunting gold, leavin 
behind them untouched the real gold 
mines—those of coal and iron—in which 
their labor would be thrice more produc- 
tive. The reports of the late Secretary of 
the Treasury abound in suggestions as to 
the value of the distant trade. Steam 
ships were, he thought, needed to enable us 
to obtain the control of the commerce of 
China and Japan. ‘‘ With our front on 
both oceans and the gulf,” it was thought, 
“we might secure this commerce, and with 
it, in time, command the trade of the 
world.” England not to be outdone in 
this race for ‘‘ the commerce of the world,” 
adds steadily to her fleet of ocean steamers, 
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and the government contributes its aid for 
their maintenance, by the payment of enor- 
mous sums withdrawn from the people at 
home, and diminishing the home market to 
thrice the extent that it increases the foreign 
one. The latest accounts inform us of new 
arrangements about to be made with a view 
to competition with this country for the 
passage traffic to and within the tropics, 
while the greatest of all the trades now left 
to British ships is represented to be the 
transport of British men, women, and chil- 
dren, who are so heavily taxed at home for 
the maintenance of this very system that 
they are compelled to seek an asylum 
abroad. In all this there is nothing like 
freedom of trade, or freedom of man, and 
the only real difference between the freeman 
and the slave is, that the former trades for 
himself his labor and his products, and in 
the latter another does it for him. 

The late Secretary regards himself as a 
disciple of Adam Smith. So does Lord 
John Russell. We too, are his disciples, but 
in the Wealth of Nations we can find no 
warrant for the system advocated by either. 
The system of Dr. Smith tended to the 
production of that natural freedom cf 
trade, each step toward which would have 
been attended with improvement in the 
condition of the people, and increase in 
the power to trade, thus affording proof 
conclusive of the soundness of the doctrine; 
whereas every step inthe direction now 
known as free trade is attended with dete- 
rioration of condition, and increased neces- 
sity for trade, with diminished power to 
trade. Those who profess to be his follow- 
ers and suppose that they are carrying out 
his principles, find results directly the re- 
verse of their anticipations ; and the reason 
for this may readily be found in the fact that 
the English school of political economists 
long since repudiated the whole of the sys- 
tem of Dr. Smith, retaining of it little more 
than the mere words “ free trade.’? That 
this is the case we purpose now to show our 
readers by aid of a few extracts that will 
enable them to understand what really was 
his system, and to compare it with the 
counterfeit that has been substituted in its 
place. 

The basis of all trade is to be found in 
production, and therefore it was that Dr. 
Smith looked upon agriculture, the science 





of production, as the first pursuit of man, 
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manufactures and commerce being useful to | 
the extent that they aided production, and | 
no further. ‘“‘ No equal quantity of pro- 

ductive labor or capital employed in manu- 

factures,’’ says he, ‘‘ can ever occasion so 

great a reproduction as if it were employ- 

ed in agriculture. In these, nature does 

nothing, man does all, and the reproduc- 

tion must always be proportioned to the 

strength of the agents that occasion it. 

The capital employed in agriculture, there- 

fore, not only puts into motion a greater 

quantity of productive labor than any 

equal capital employed in manufacture ; 

but, in proportion, too, to the quantity of 
productive labor which it employs, it adds 

a much greater value to the annual value 

of the land and labor of the country, to the 

real wealth and revenue of its inhabitants. 

Of all the ways in which capital can be em- 
ployed, it is by far the most advantageous 

to society.” 

This is the starting point of his whole 
system, and is directly the opposite of 
that from which starts the modern English 
politico-economical school, which professes 
to follow in his footsteps, as we shall have 
occasion to show, together with the causes 
of the change. For the present, it is suf- 








ficient to say that this passage, which 


really constitutes the base upon which | cot 
it is always the more advantageous to a great 


rests the whole structure of Dr. Smith’s 
work, is regarded by Mr. M’Culloch as 
“the most objectionable passage”? in it, 
and he expresses great surprise that “so 


acute and sagacious a reasoner should | 


have maintained a doctrine so manifestly 
erroneous.”” To accomplish the object 
we have in view, that of exhibiting the 
system of Dr. Smith, and comparing it 
with that which has now to so great an 
extent usurped its place, we shall be com- 
pelled to give our readers many extracts 
from his work ; which is the more necessary 
that although his name is often used there 
are very few even of those who profess to 
be his disciples who possess his work, and 
of those who do but few who read it. 

The natural order of things—the prior- 
ity of production to trade, and the entire 
dependence of the latter upon the former 
—is so well shown in the following passage 
that we desire to call to it the careful at- 
tention of our readers : 

“The great commerce of every civilized 
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tants of the town and those of the country. 

It consists in the exchange of rude for manu- 

factured produce, either immediately, or by 

the intervention of money, or of some sort of 
paper which represents money. The country 
supplies the town with the means of subsist- 

ence and the materials of manufacture. The 

town repays this supply, by sending back a 

part of the manufactured produce to the in- 

habitants of the country. The town, in which 
there neither is nor can be any reproduction 
of substances, may very properly be said to 
gain its whole wealth and subsistence from 
the country. We must not, however, upon 
this account imagine that the gain of the town 
is the loss of the country. The gains of both 
are mutual and reciprocal, and the division of 
labor is in this, as in all other cases, advanta- 
geous to all the different persons employed in 
the various occupations into which it is sub- 
divided. The inhabitants of the country pur- 
chase of the town a greater quantity of manu 

factured goods with the produce of a much 
smaller quantity of their own labor, than they 
must have employed had they attempted to 
prepare them themselves. The town affords a 
market for the surplus produce of the country, 
or what is over and above the maintenance of 
the cultivators; and it is there that the in- 
habitants of the country exchange it for some- 
thing else which is in demand among them. 
The greater the number and revenue of the 
inhabitants of the town, the more extensive is 
the market which it affords to those of the 
country ; and the more extensive that market, 


number. The corn which grows within a 
mile of the town, sells there for the same price 
with that which comes from twenty miles dis- 
tance. But the price of the latter must, gen- 
erally, not only pay the expense of raising 
it and bringing it to market, but afford, too, 
the ordinary profits of agriculture to the far- 


mer. The proprietors and cultivators of the 
country, therefore, which lies in the neighbor- 
hood of the town, over and above the ordi- 
nary profits of agriculture, gain in the price 
of what they sell, the whole value of the car- 
riage of the like produce that is brought from 
more distant parts; and they save, besides, 
the whole value of the carriage in this price of 
what they buy. Compare the cultivation of 
the lands in the neighborhood of any consi- 
derable town, with that of those which lie at 
some distance from it, and you will easily sa- 
tisfy yourself how much the country is bene- 
fited by the commerce of the town. Among 
all the absurd speculations that have been 
propagated concerning the balance of trade, 
it has never been pretended that either the 
country Joses by its commerce with the town, 
or the town by that with the country which 





society is that carried on between the inhabi- 


maintains it. 
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* As subsistence is in the nature of things, 
prior to conveniency and luxury, so the in- 
dustry which procures the former, must neces- 
sarily be prior to that which ministers to the 
latter. The cultivation and improvement of 
the country, therefore, which affords subsist- 
ence, must, necessarily, be prior to the increase 
of the town, which furnishes only the means 
of convenience and luxury. It is the surplus 
produce of the country only, or what is over 
and above the maintenance of the cultivators, 
that constitutes the subsistence of the town, 
which can therefore increase only with the in- 
crease of the surplus produce. The town, in- 
deed, may not always derive its whole sub- 
sistence from the country in its neighborhood, 
or even from the territory to which it belongs, 
but from very distant countries; and this, 
though it forms no exception from the general 
rule, has occasioned considerable variations 
in the progress of opulence in different ages 
and nations. 

“That order of things which necessity im- 
poses, in general, though not in every particu- 
ar country, is in every particular country pro- 
moted by the natural inclinations of man. If 
human institutions had never thwarted those 
natural inclinations, the towns could nowhere 
have increased beyond what the improvement 
and cultivation of the territory in which they 
were situated could support; til] such time, at 
least, as the whole of that territory was com- 
pletely cultivated andimproved. Upon equal, 
or nearly equal profits, most men will choose 
to employ their capitals, rather in the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land, than either in 
manufactures or in foreign trade. The man 
who employs his capital in land, has it more 
under his view and command ; and his fortune 
is much less liable to accidents than that of the 
trader, who is obliged ay vimmed to commit it, 
not only to the winds and the waves, but to the 
more uncertain elements of human folly and 
injustice, by giving great credits, in distant 
countries, tomen with whose character and situ- 
ation he can seldom be thoroughly acquainted. 
The capital of the landlord, on the contrary, 
which is fixed in the improvement of his land, 
seems to be as well secured as the nature of 
human affairs can admit of. The beauty of 
the country, besides the pleasure of a coun- 
try life, the tranquility of mind which it pro- 
mises, and wherever the injustice of human 
laws does not disturb it, the independency 
which it really affords, have charms that, more 
or less, attract everybody ; and as to cultivate 

the ground was the original destination of man, 
so, in every stage of his existence, he seems to 
retain a predilection for this primitive employ- 
ment. 

«“ Without the assistance of some artificers, 
indeed, the cultivation of land cannot be car- 
ried on, but with great inconveniency and 
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continual interruption. Smiths, carpenters, 
wheelwrights and ploughwrights, masons and 
bricklayers, tanners, ieoukaakars. and tailors, 
are people whose service the farmer has fre- 
quent occasion for. Such artificers, too, stand 
occasionally in need of the assistance of one 
another; and as their residence is not, like that 
of the farmer, necessarily tied down to a 
pose spot, they naturally settle in the neigh- 

orhood of one another, and thus form a 
small town or village. The butcher, the 
brewer, and the baker, soon join them, to- 
gether with many other artificers and retail- 
ers, necessary or useful for supplying their oc- 
casional wants, and who contribute still fur- 
ther to augment the town. The inhabitants 
of the town, and those of the country, are mu- 
tually the servants of one another. The town 
is a continual fair or market, to which the in- 
habitants of the country resort, in order to ex- 
change their rude for manufactured produce. 
It is this commerce which supplies the inhab- 
itants of the town, both with the materials of 
their work and the means of their subsistence. 
The quantity of the finished work which they 
sell to the inhabitants of the country, necessa- 
rily regulates the quantity of the materials and 
provisions which they buy. Neither their 
employment nor subsistence, therefore, can 
augment, but in proportion to the augmenta- 
tion of the demand from the country for finish- 
ed work ; and this demand can augment only 
in proportion to the extention of improvement 
and cultivation. Had human institutions, 
therefore, never disturbed the natural course 
of things, the progressive wealth and increase 
of the towns would, in every political society, 
be consequential, and in proportion to, the im- 
provement and cultivation of the territory or 
country.” 


*¢ Had human institutions” not “thwart- 
ed man’s natural inclinations” there would 
have been little necessity for the science 
of political economy. Towns and cities 
would then have grown with the improve- 
ment and cultivation of the territory in 
which they were situated, and the loom 
would have followed the plough instead of 
being enabled to compel the plough to send 
its bulky products in search of the loom, 
the abuse of which the world now com- 
plains, and against which it was that Dr. 
Smith entered, as we shall have occasion 
to show, his most earnest protest. 

Production thus established, we find in 
the natural course of things, conversion 
next in order, as the grist-mill follows the 
plough and prepares the way for the rail- 
road and the ship. 
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‘In seeking for employment to a capi- 
tal,”” says Dr. Smith, 


“ Manufactures are upon equal or nearly 
equal profits, naturally preferred to foreign 
commerce, for the same reason that agricul- 
ture is naturally preferred to manufactures. 
As the capital of the landlord or farmer is 
more secure than that of the manufacturer, so 
the capital of the manufacturer, being at all 
times more within his view and command, is 
more secure than the foreign merchant. In 
every period, indeed, of every society, the sur- 
plus part of both the rude and manufactured 
produce, or that for which there is no demand 
at home, must be sent abroad, in order to be 
exchanged for something for which there is 
some demand at home. But whether the cap- 
ital which carries this surplus produce abroad 
be a foreign or domestic one, is of little im- 
portance.” 


It is thus, in his estimation, of small im- 
portance whether the capital engaged in 
the work of transportation be foreign or do- 
mestic, the operations most essential to the 
comfort and improvement of man being 
first the production of commodities, and 
next the conversion of those products, by 
men oecupying towns and cities placed 
among the producers. If their number or 
their capital be insufficient for the conver- 
sion of all the rude produce of the earth, 
there is then “‘ considerable advantage”’ to 
be derived from the export of the surplus 
by the aid of foreign capital, thus leaving 
“the whole stock of the society’? to be 
employed at home “to more useful pur- 
pose.”? These views are certainly widely 
different from those of modern economists 
who see in tables of imports and exports 
the only criterion of the condition of socie- 
ty. Commerce—distant commerce—is 
re “King” yetare we told by Dr. Smith, 

at 


“ According to the natural course of things, 
the greater part of the capital of every grow- 
ing society is, first, directed to agriculture, af- 
terwards to manufactures, and, last of all, to 
foreign commerce.” 


The natural tendency of the loom to go 
to the. plough is thus exhibited. 


“An inland country, naturally fertile and 
easily cultivated, produces a great surplus of 
provisions beyond what is necessary for main- 
taining the cultivators; and on account of the 
expense of land carriage, and inconveniency 
of river navigation, it may frequently be diffi- 
cult to send this surplus abroad. Abundance, 
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therefore, renders provisions cheap, and en- 
courages a great number of workmen to settle 
in the neighborhood, who find that their indus- 
try can there procure them more of the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life than in other 
places. They work up the materials of man- 
ufacture which the land produces, and ex- 
change their finished work, or, what is the 
same thing, the price of it, for more materials 
and provisions. They give a new value to 
the surplus part of the rude produce, by saving 
the expense of carrying it to the water-side, or 
to some distant market; and they furnish the 
cultivators with something in exchange for it, 
that is either useful or agreeable to them, up- 
on easier terms than they could have obtained 
it before. The cultivators get a better price 
for their surplus produce, and can purchase 
cheaper other conveniences which they have 
occasion for. They are thus both encouraged 
and enabled to increase this surplus produce 
by a further improvement and better cultiva- 
tion of the land; and as the fertility of the 
land has given birth to the manufacture, so 
the progress of the manufacture re-acts upon 
the land, and increases still further its fertili- 
ty. The manufacturers first supply the neigh- 
borhood, and afterwards, as their work im- 
proves and refines, more distant markets. For 
though neither the rude produce, nor even the 
coarse manufacture, could, without the great- 
est difficulty, support the expense of a consid- 
erable land carriage, the refined and improved 
manufacture easily may. In a small bulk it 
frequently contains the price of a great quan- 
tity of the raw produce. A piece of fine cloth, 
for example,which weighs only eighty pounds, 
contains in it the price, not only of eighty 
pounds of wool, but sometimes of several 
thousand weight of corn, the maintenance of 
the different working people, and of their im- 
mediate employers. The corn which could 
with difficulty have been carried abroad in its 
own shape, is in this manner virtually export- 
ed in that of the complete manufacture, and 
may easily be sent to the remotest corners of 
the world. In this manner have grown up 
naturally, and, as it were, of their own accord, 
the manufactures of Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton. Such man- 
ufactures are the offspring of agriculture.” 


These views are in perfect accordance 
with the facts. The laborer rejoices when 
the market for his labor is brought to his 
door by the erection of a mill ora furnace, 
or the construction of a road. The far- 
mer rejoices in the opening of a market 
for labor at his door, giving him a market 
for his food. His land rejoices in the home 
consumption of the products it has yielded, 
for its owner is thereby enabled to return 
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to it the refuse of its products in the form 
of manure. The planter rejoices in the 
erection of a mill in his neighborhood, 

iving him a market for his cotton and his 
food. The parent rejoices when a market 
for their labor enables his sons and his 
daughters to supply themselves with food 
and clothing. Every one rejoices in the 
growth of a home market for labor and its 
products, for trade is then increasing daily 
and rapidly, and every one mourns the di- 
minution of the home market, for it is one 
any deficiency in which cannot be supplied. 
Labor and commodities are wasted, and the 
power of consumption diminishes with the 
diminution of the power of production, 
trades becomes languid, labor and land di- 
minish in value, and laborer and capitalist 
become daily poorer. 

With each step in the direction indica- 
ted by Dr. Smith, man becomes more and 
more free as land becomes more valuable 
and labor becomes more productive, and 
the number of small properties tends to in- 
crease. The effect of this upon both the 
man and the land is thus exhibited: 


* A small prcaeetet however, who knows 
every part of his little territory, views it with 
all the affection which property, especially 
smal] property, naturally inspires, and who 
upon that account takes pleasure not only in 
cultivating. but in adorning it, is generally of 
all improvers the most industrious, the most 
intelligent, and the most successful.” 


Regarding manufactures and commerce, 
as Dr. Smith invariably does, as chiefly 
advantageous because of their great influ- 
ence on the progress of production, he 
shows himself almost disposed to apologize, 
for certain interferences with perfect free- 
dom of trade, because tending to show “ the 
good intention of the legislature to favor 
agriculture.’? That however, to which 
he attributes the greatest influence in the 
promotion of agriculture is that ‘the yeo- 
manry of England are rendered as secure 
as independent, and as respectable as law 
_ can make them,’’* the necessary conse- 
quence of which was a rapid increase of 
the power of association, with corresponding 
increase in the power of production and 
consumption, making a large home trade. 

These views were opposed to those then 





* Book III. chap. iv. 
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universally prevalent. ‘* England’s trea- 
sure in foreign trade”? had become 


* A fundamental maxim in the political 
economy, not of England only, but of all 
other commercial countries. The inland or 
home trade, the most important of all, the 
trades in which an equal capital affords the 
greatest revenue, and creates the greatest em- 
ployment to the people of the country, was 
considered as subsidary only to foreign trade. 
It neither brought money into the country, it 
was said, nor carried any out of it. The 
country, therefore, could never become richer 
or poorer by means of it, except as far as its 
prosperity or decay might indirectly influence 
the state of foreign trade.” 


It was against this error chiefly that Dr. 
Smith raised his warning voice. Heshowed 
that it had led, and was leading, to mea- 
sures tending to disturb the natural course 
of things in all the countries connected with 
England, and to produce among them a 
necessity for trade while diminishing the 
power to maintain trade. ‘* Whatever 
tends,”’ says he, ‘‘ to diminish in any coun- 
try the number of artificers and manufac- 
turers, tends to diminish the home market, 
the most important of all markets for the 
rude produce of the land, and thereby still 
further to discourage agriculture,” and con- 
sequently to diminish the power of produ- 
cing things with which to trade. The 
tendency of the then existing English po- 
licy was, as he showed, to produce in various 
countries this effect. The legislature had 
been, he said, ‘‘ prevailed upon”’ to prevent 
the establishment of manufactures in the 
colonies “‘ sometimes by high duties, and 
sometimes by absolute prohibitions.” In 
Grenada, while a colony of France, every 
plantation had its own refinery of sugar, but 
on its cession to England they were all 
abandoned and thus was the number of 
artizans diminished, to ‘ the discourage- 
ment of agriculture.’? Her course of pro- 
ceeding, relative to these colonies, is thus 
described : 


“ While Great Britain encourages in Amer- 
ica the manufacturing of pig and bar iron, 
by exempting them from duties to which the 
like commodities are subject when imported 
from any other country, she imposes an abso- 
lute prohibition upon the erection of steel fur- 
naces and slit-mills in any of her American 
plantations. She will not suffer her colonies 
to work in those more refined manufactures, 
even for their own consumption ; but insists 
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upon their purchasing of her merchants and 
manufacturers all goods of this kind which 
they have occasion for. 

She prohibits the exportation from one pro- 
vince to another by water, and even the car- 
riage by land upon horseback, or in a cart, of 
hats, and wools, and woolen goods, of the pro- 
duce of America; a regulation which effect- 
ually prevents the establishment of any man- 
ufacture of such commodities for distant sale, 
and confines the industry of her colonists in 
this way to such coarse and household manu- 
factures as a private family commonly makes 
for its own use, or for that of some of its 
neighbors, in the same province. 


His views, in regard to such measures, 
are thus given : 


“To prohibit a great people, however, from 
making all they can of every part of their 
own produce, or from employing their stock 
and industry in a way that they judge most 
advantageous to themselves, is a manifest 
violation of the most sacred rights of man- 
kind.” 


Further to carry out this view cf com- 
pelling pod carn of the colonies to abstain 
from manufacturing for themselves, boun- 


ties were paid on the importation into Eng- 
land of various articles of raw produce, 


while the export of various raw materials, 
of artizans, and of machinery, was prohibi- 
ted, the whole object of the system being 
to “raise up a people of customers, a pro- 
ject,” he adds, “ fit only for a nation of 
shopkeepers.”” Indeed he thought it even 
“unfit for a nation of shopkeepers,”’ altho’ 
“extremely fit for a nation whose govern- 
ment was influenced by shopkeepers.” For 
the former reason he was opposed to all 
such arrangements as that of the Methuen 
treaty, by which, in consideration of obtain- 
ing the control of the market of Portugal for 
the sale of her manufactures, Great Britain 
agreed to give to the wines of that country 
great advantage over those of France. 
The impolicy of the system, as regarded 
the interests of Britain herself, was shown 
to be as great as the injustice to her colo- 
nists, because tending to drive British capi- 
tal from the profitable home trade to the 
comparatively unprofitable foreign one. 


“The most advantageous employment of 
any capital to the country to which it belongs, 
is that which maintains there the greatest 
uantity of productive labor, and increases 
the most the annual produce of the land and 
labor of that country, But the quantity of 
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productive labor which any capital employed 
in the foreign trade of consumption can main- 
tain, is exactly in proportion, it has been 
shown in the second book, to the frequency of 
its returns. A capital of a thousand pounds, 
for example, employed in a foreign trade of 
consumption, of which the returns are made 
regularly once in the year, can keep in con- 
stant employment, in the country to which it 
belongs, a quantity of productive labor, equal 
to what a thousand pounds can maintain there 
fora year. If the returns are made twice or 
thrice in the year, it can keep in constant em- 
ploymenta quantity of productive labor, equal 
to what two or three thousand pounds can 
maintain there for a year. A foreign trade of 
consumption carried on with a neighboring, 
is, upon that account, in general, more a 
vantageous than one carried on with a distant 
country ; and, for the same reason, a direct 
foreign trade of consumption, as it has like- 
wise been shown in the second book, is in 
general more advantageous than a round- 
about one.” 


These views, as will be seen, are in di- 
rect accordance with those we have submit- 
ted, that the value of every trade diminishes 
with each increase of distance, by which 
the time and labor required for the per- 
formance of exchanges are increased. Dr. 
Smith saw that the tendency of the whole 
British system was in this direction—that 
the monopoly of the colonial market tended 
to drive into trade and manufactures a large 
amount of capital that could be more pro- 
fitably employed in the work of producing 
commodities with which to trade, thus pro- 
ducing an unnatural and improper distribu- 
tion of the population, and a dependence 
upon the movements of the rest of the 
world, that was entirely inconsistent with 
the happiness and prosperity of the people, 
or the security of property. His views on 
these subjects are so clear, and tend to ex- 
plain so fully the phenomena now passing 
before our eyes in Great Britain, that we 
give them in full, persuaded that our read- 
ers will thank us for so doing : 


“The monopoly of the colony trade, too, 
has forced some part of the capital of Great 
Britain from all foreign trade of consumption 
toa carrying trade; and consequently from 
supporting more or less the industry of Great 
Britain, to be employed altogether in support- 
ing partly that of the colonies, and partly that 
of some other countries. 

“The goods, for example, which are an- 
nually purchased with the great surplus of 
eighty-two thousand hogsheads of tobacco an- 
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nually re-exported from Great Britain, are not 
all consumed in Great Britain. Part of them, 
linen from Germany and Holland, for example, 
is returned to the colonies for their particular 
consumption. But that part of the capital of 
Great Britain which buys the tobacco with 
which this linen is afterwards bought, is ne- 
cessarily withdrawn from supporting the in- 
dustry of Great Britain, to be employed alto- 
gether in supporting, partly that of the colo- 
nies, and partly that of the particular coun- 
tries who pay for this tobacco with the pro- 
duce of their own industry.” 


Against all the errors of the system, 
Smith, however, raised in vain his warning 
voice. ‘‘England’s ireasure’’ was to be 
found in “ Foreign Trade,”’ and every mea- 
sure adopted by the government had in view 
the extension of that trade. With each 
new improvement of machinery there was 
a new law prohibiting its export. The laws 
against the export of artizans were enforced, 
and a further law prohibited the emigra- 
tion of colliers. England was to be made 
“the workshop of the world,’’ although 
her people had been warned that the sys- 
tem was not only unnatural, but in the 
highest degree unjust, and even more im- 
politic than unjust, because while tending 
to expel capital and labor from the great 
and profitable home market, it tended great- 
ly to the “discouragement of agriculture” 
in the colonies and nations subjected to the 
system, and to prevent the natural increase 
of the smaller and less profitable distant 
market upon which she was becoming more 
and more dependent. 

By degrees the tendency of the system 
beeame obvious. Bounties on the import 
of wood, and wool, and flax, and other raw 
materials, tended to ‘the discouragement 
of agriculture” at home, and bounties on 
the exportof manufactures tended to drive 
into the work of converting and exchanging 
the products of other lands, the labor and 
capital that would otherwise have been 
applied to the work of production at home. 
The necessary consequence of this was, that 
the difficulty of obtaining these raw mate- 
rials, instead of diminishing with the pro- 
gress of population, tended rather to in- 
crease, and then it was, at the distance of a 
quarter of a century from the date of the 
publication of the Wealth of Nations, 
that the foundation of the new school was 
laid by Mr. Malthus, who taught that all 
distress existing in the world was the inevi- 
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table consequence of a great law of nature 
which provided that food should increase 
only in arithmetical progression, while po- 
pulation might increase in geometrical pro- 
gression. Next came Mr. Ricardo, who 
furnished the law of the oceupation of the 
earth, showing, and conclusively, as he sup- 
posed, that the work of cultivation was al- 
ways commenced on the rich soils, yielding 
a large return to labor, and that as popula- 
tion increased, men were compelled to re- 
sort to others, each in succession less fertile 
than its predecessor; the ange ag of 
which was that labor became daily less 
productive, the power to obtain food dimi- 
nished, and the power to demand rent in- 
creased, the poor becoming daily poorer 
and weaker as the rich became richer and 
more powerful. Nextcame Mr. Mill, who 
showed that, in obedience to the law thus 
propounded by Mr. Ricardo, the return to 
capital and labor applied to the work of 
cultivation, is “‘ continually decreasing,” 
and the annual fund from which savings 
are made, continually diminishing. ‘‘ The 
difficulty of making savings is thus,’ he 
adds, ‘ continually augmented, and at last 
they must totally cease.” He regards it 
therefore as certain that ‘wages will be 
reduced so low that a portion of the popu- 
lation will regularly die from the conse- 
quences of want.”’* 

In this manner, step by step, did the po- 
litital economists pass from the school of 
Adam Smith in which it was taught that 
agriculture preceded manufactures and 
commerce, which latter were useful only to 
the extent that they aided the former,—to 
that new one in which it was, and is, taught, 
that manufactures and commerce were the 
great and profitable pursuits of man, and 
that agriculture because of the ‘constantly 
increasing sterility of the soil,’? was of all 
the least profitable. Hence it is that we 
find Mr. M’Culloch characterizing the es- 
sential doctrine which constitutes the basis 
of Dr. Smith’s system as ‘‘ the most objec- 
tionable passage”’ in his work, and express- 
ing his surprise that “so acute and saga- 
cious a reasoner should have maintained a 
doctrine so manifestly erroneous.”’ It is 
indeed true, says he 


“That Nature powerfully assists the labor 
of man in agriculture. The husbandman pre- 





* Mills’ Elements of Political Economy, p. 40. 
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ares the ground for the seed, and deposits it 
there; but it is Nature that unfolds the germ, 
feeds and ripens the growing plant, and brings 
jt toa stateof maturity. But does not Nature 
do as much for us in every department of in- 
dustry? The power of water and of wind 
which move our machinery, support our ships, 
and impel them over the deep—the pressure of 
the atmosphere, and the elasticity of steam, 
which enables us to work the most powerful 
engines, are they not the spontaneous gifts of 
Nature? Machinery is advantageous only 
because it gives usthe means of pressing some 
of the powers of Nature into our service, and 
of making them perform the principal part of 
what we must otherwise have wholly perform- 
ed ourselves. In navigation, is it possible to 
doubt that the powers of Nature—the buoy- 
ancy of the water, the impulse of the wind, 
and the polarity of the magnet, contribute 
fully as much as the labors of the sailor to 
waft our ships from one hemisphere to anoth- 
er? In bleaching and fermentation the whole 
processes are carried on by natural agents. 
And it is to the effects of heat.in softening and 
melting metals, in preparing our food, and in 
warming our houses, that we owe many of our 
most powerful and convenient instruments, and 
that these northern climates have been made 
to afford a comfortable habitation. So far, in- 
deed, is it from being true that Nature does 
much for man in agriculture, and nothing for 
manufacturers, that the fact is more nearly the 
reverse. There are no limits to the bounty of 
Nature in manufactures ; but there are limits, 
and those not very remote, to her bounty in 
agriculture. The greatest possible amount of 
capital might be expended in the construction 
of steam engines, or of any other sort of ma- 
chinery, and after they had been multiplied 
indefinitely, the last wou'd be as prompt and 
efficient in producing commodities and saving 
labor as the first. Such, however, is not the 
case with the soil. Lands of the first quality 
ate speedily exhausted ; and itis impossible to 
apply capital indefinitely even to the best soils, 
without obtaining from it a constantly dimin- 
ishing rate of profit. The rent of the land- 
lord is not, as Dr. Smith conceived it to be, 
the recompense of the work of nature remain- 
ing, after all that part of the product is de- 
ducted which can be regarded as the recom- 
ense of the work of man. But it is, as will 
e shown, the excess of produce obtained from 
the best soils of cultivation, over that which is 
obtained from the worst—it is a consequence 
not of the increase, but of the diminution of 
the productive power of the laborer employed 
in agriculture.”* 


He next proceeds to show :— 
“ That the capital and labor employed in 
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carrying commodities from where they are pro- 
duced to where they are consumed, and in di- 
viding them into minute portions, so as to fit 
the wants of the consumer, are really as pro- 
ductive as if they were employed in agricul- 
ture and manufactures. The miner gives 
utility to matter—to coal, for example, — by 
bringing it from the bowels of the earth to 
its surface; but the merchant or carrier who 
transports the coal from the mine whence it 
has been dug to the city, or place where it is 
to be-burned, gives it a further and perhaps 
more considerable value.”* 
We have thus two distinct schools, that 
of Adam Smith and that of his successors. 
The one taught that labor directly applied 
to production was most advantageous, and 
that by bringing the consumer to take his 
place by the side of the producer, produc- 
tion and the consequent power to trade 
would be increased. The other teaches, 
that every increase of capital or labor ap- 
plied to production must be attended with 
diminished return, whereas ships and 
steam-engines may be increased ad infini- 
tum without such diminution, the neces- 
sary inference from which is, that the more 
widely the consumer and the producer are 
separated, with increased necessity for the 
use of ships and engines, the more advan- 
tageously will labor be applied, and the 
greater will be the power to trade. The 
two systems start from a different base, 
and tend in an opposite direction, and, yet, 
the modern school claims Dr. Smith as its 
founder. While teaching a theory of pro- 
duction totally different, Mr. M’Culloch 
informs us that ‘‘the fundamental princi- 
ples on which the production of wealth de- 
pends” were established by Dr. Smith 
‘ beyond the reach of cavil or dispute.” 
The error in all this results from the ge- 
neral error of Mr. Ricardo’s system which 
had for its object to account for difficulties 
resulting from the existence of a commer- 
cial policy that looked to obtaining for 
Great Britain amonopoly of the machinery 
for converting the raw products of the 
earth, and was maintained in defiance of 
the prophetic warning of Dr. Smith as to 
the effects which must result from its con- 
tinuance. Had he not been misled by the 
idea of ‘‘ the constantly increasing steril- 
ity of the soil,” Mr. M’Culloch could 
not have failed to see that the only advan- 
tage resulting from the use of the steam- 








* Principles of Political Economy, Chap. VI. 


* Ibid. 
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engine, or the loom, or any other machine 
in use for the conversion of the products 
of the earth was, that it diminished the 
quantity of labor required to be so applied 
and increased the quantity that might be 
given to increasing the amount of products 
that might be consumed or converted. 
We see thus, that while Dr. Smith taught 
that the man and the loom naturally fol- 
lowed the food, consuming on the land the 
products of the land, and giving value to 
the land itself, and that every attempt at 
interference with this great natural law is 
both unjust and impolitic, Mr. M’Culloch 
teaches that the wagon and the ship are as 
productive as the earth, and that while 
““there are limits and those not very re- 
mote to the bounty of nature, in agricul- 
ture, there are no limits to it in manufac- 
tures,’’ although if there were any truth in 
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the doctrine of “‘the increasing sterility of 
the soil,”? the necessity for manufactures 
would be daily diminishing as the increasing 
difficulty of obtaining food rendered necessa- 
ry the application to that primary object a 
larger portion of human labor, leaving a 
smaller one to be applied to the purchase 
of clothes. 

In our next we shall continue this sub- 
ject, believing that we shall be able to satis- 
fy our readers that the modern English 
school, starting from a point dire ctly the op- 
posite of that of Dr. Smith has continued to 
move in a direction that he would have de- 
nounced as unjust and injurious, and has 
br ught the nation into the difficulties which 
he would have predicted from it, and that 
while using the word “free trade”? its doc- 
trines are directly opposed to those of the 
great apostle of freedom of trade. 
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In the South, the chief Bardic families 
were the MecCurtains, O’Bruadins, and 
McEgans ; in the West, the O’Dalys, Me- 
Feirhiss, and O’Conrys; in the East, the 
McKeoghs, O’ Higgins, and other O’Dalys ; 
in the North, the O’Clerys, O’Gnives, 
O’Shiels, O’Hagans, and MacWards. All 
these dynasties extend unbroken from the 
seventh to the seventeenth century, and it 
is strange, but true, that, within our own 
memory, the poetic spirit has revealed itself 
among several of their much-altered pos- 
terity. 

One of the most liberal patrons of the 
bards in the middle ages, was the monarch 
Brian, surnamed Boroimhe, (‘‘ Tribute 
taker.””) He was the bulwark of Ireland 
against Danish invasion, and after fifty 
years of intermittent warfare with them, 
he finally broke their progress and prestige 
in the battle of Clontarf, fought on Good 
Friday, A. D. 1014. On that field he 
fell, with several of his sons and grandsons, 
at the age of four score and upwards. His 
last words were, ‘* Lambh Laidar an didar,”’ 
the strong hand is from above, or, Victory 
is from God.* 

The death of this heroic king at such an 
age and under such circustances, was a fa- 
vorite theme for the bards of Erin, and, 





*In the Northern Sagas frequent mention is 
made of Brian, and of Clontarf as “ Brian’s battle.” 
Gray in his “ Ode to the Fatal Sisters,’ refers to 
his death : 


“ Long his loss shall Erin weep— 
Ne’er again his likeness see ; 

Long her strains in sorrow steep— 
Strains of immortality !” 





accordingly from the eleventh to the present 
century, nearly every poet has paid some 
tribute to his memory. Four of Moore’s 
noblest songs are in relation to him, and 
Sheridan Knowles’s first tragedy, (more 
rhetorical than historical,) bears his name. 

Of the poets attached to his person dur- 
ing life, the most favored was Murkertach, 
(or Mortimer,) McLiag. He was a native 
of Brian’s patrimony, upon the Shannon, 
and a frequent guest at his hall of Kincora. 
When Brian became Ard-righ, at Tara, 
MeLiag became “ Chief Antiquary of the 
Kingdom of Ireland.”? In this character 
he wrote a life of his patron, some frag- 
ments of which have been recently discov- 
ered among the MS of the Dublin Univer- 
sity. He survived his master eleven years, 
(obit. 1025,) and has left several poems, 
one of which, addressed to the desolate 
palace of Kincora, has been thus translated : 


LAMENTATION OF MAC LIAG FOR KINCORA. 
By James Clarence Mangan. 


Oh, where Kincora! is Brian the Great? 
And where is the beauty that once was thine? 
Oh, where are the Princes and Nobles that sate 
At the feast in thy halls and drank the red wine ? 
Where, oh, Kincora? 


Oh, where, Kincora, are thy valorous Lords? 
Oh whither, thou Hospitable! are they gone ? 
Where are the Dalcassians of the golden swords,* 
Where are the warriors Brian led on? 
Where, oh, Kincora ? 


And where is Murogh the descendant of Kings? 
The defeater of a hundred, the daringly brave, 





*Golden swords—(Colg-n-or)—i. e. gold hilted. 
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Who set but slight store by jewels and rings, 
Who swam down the torrent, and laughed at 
its wave. Ee 
Where, oh, Kincora? 


And where is Donogh, King Brian’s son? 
And where is Conaing the beautiful chief? 
And Kian and Core? Alas! they are gone, 
They have left me this night alone with my grief. 
Left me, Kincora! 


And where are the chiefs with whom Brian went 
forth, 
The never vanquished sons of Erin the brave ; 
The great King of Onaght, renowned for his worth, 
And the hosts of Baskinn from the western wave ? 
Where, oh, Kincora? 


Oh! where is Durlann of the swift footed steeds? 
And where is Kian, who was son of Mallory ? 
And where is King Lonergan, the fame of whose 
deeds 
In the red battle-field no time can destroy ? 
Where, oh, Kincora ? 


And where is that youth of majestic hight, 
Tie faith keeping Prince of the Scots? Even he, 
As wide as his fame was, as great as his might, 
Was tributary, oh, Kincora, to thee! 
Thee, oh, Kincora! 


They are gone, those heroes of royal birth 
Who plundered no churches, and broke no trust;* 
*Tis weary for me to be living on earth, 
When they, oh Kincora, lie low in the dust. 
Low, oh Kincora. 


Oh, never again will princes appear 
To rival the Daneassian of the cleaving sword; 
I never can dream to meet, afar or anear, 
In the least or the most, such hero and lord! 
Never, Kincora! 


Oh, dear are the images my memory calls up 
Of Bria Boru: how he never would miss 
To give me at the banquet the first bright cup ! 
Ah! why did he heap on me honors like this? 
Why oh Kincora ? 


Iam McLiag, and my home is on the lake 
Thither often, to that palace whose peace is fled, 
Came Brian, to ask me, and | went for his sake 
Oh my griefthat I should live, and Brian be dead! 
' Dead, oh, Kineora! 


These Danish wars, in which Brian met 
his death, and which lasted from the first 
quarter of the ninth till the middle of the 
twelfth century, afforded many themes for 
the Irish poets. The story of Olaf Try- 
gresson, the first Christian king of Norway, 
who, after his baptism in Ireland, returned 
and won his kingdom from his rebel Jarls, 
and ended the religion of Odin, is frequently 





* This is a side-wipe for the Danes, who done 
both. 
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alluded to. Also, the story of Magnus 
Barefoot, king of Norway, who, a century 
later, (A. D. 1102,) met his death in Ire- 
land, near Strangford Lough. In Miss 
Brooks’s ‘* Reliques of Irish Poetry,” there 
isa long poem, by “one of the Bards of 
the O’Nials,” on the death of this Mag- 
nus. He was buried in Iona. 

The Sagas of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries abound in allusions to Ireland. 
The Saga of Olaf Tryg, of Magnus, of 
Earl Sigmd of Orkney, of the sons of Ear! 
Sigmd, of Harold Gille, of Fion Fager, 
&e., all include Ireland as part of their 
historical ground. It would be a curious 
and pleasant work to collate the Sagas of 
the North, with the metrical chronicles of 
Erin, to make clear that epoch wherein the 
one portion was the most enterprizing, and 
the other the most intellectual in the world. 
The great Danish dramatist must have had 
some glimpses of such a concordance, for 
his plays have plentiful allusions gathered 
from both lands. Thus, in his *t Hakon 
Jarl :”°— 


“ Hakon.—My friend, I now grow old; but there- 
fore still 

The twilight of my evening would enjoy. 
Clearly my sun shall set. Woe to the cloud 
That strives to darken its last purple radiance! 

Thorer.—W here is that cloud? 

Hakon.—Even in the west. 

Thorer —Thou meanest 


Olaf in Dublin?” 


And again, when Hakon wants to send 
Jarl Thorer on an expedition to destroy 
Olaf treacherously, he says :— 


“T could not choose but smile, wher thou to-day, 
Long stories told us of thy pious friend 

Olaf in Dublin—even as if mine eyes 

Had not long since been watching him !—I heard 
Your words in silence then,—but now ’tis time 
Freely to speak. This morning news arrived, 
That Olaf with a fleet had sailed from Dublin 

To visit Russia, &c., &c.”* 


Dublin, in fact, is partly a Danish city. 
The streets on the left bank were, even in late 
days, called Ostman’s, or East-man’s-town, 
after the Danes. Twenty-five Vi-kings 
ruled the Danes of Dublin, from Aulaffe, 
(qu. Olane?) elected A. D. 871, to As- 
culph, son of Toreall, slain by the Anglo- 





* Ochlenschlager’s Dramas translated by Gillies 
—in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. These 
are called by Longfellow ‘ admirable translations.’ 
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Normans in 1171. We are unable to give 
such specimens of this part of our era as 
would satisfy the reader or ourselves. Some 
future collector, we hope, may supply the 
void. 

The music which accompanied the reci- 
tations of the Bards and filled up the pau- 
ses in the narrative, becomes clearly discer- 
nable at the period of the Anglo-Norman 
invasion of Ireland (A. D. 1170). This 
music was the perfectest thing, of its kind, 
in Western Europe, until the German 
school was founded. It is therefore worthy 
of being accurately described. 

** An Irish M. S. of the fifteenth centu- 
ry contains the native musical tones. Car 
was a line of poetry, marked, and the cha- 
racters ; annal was a breathing ; ceol was 
the sound which also signified the middle 
tone, or pitch of the voice. Adceol was a 
third higher, and bas-ceol was a depression 
one-third lower than the pitch. Ceirceal 
denoted the turning, or modulation, and 
semi-tones were left to the musician’s ear. 
There were thrte names for half notes, sig- 
nifying the single, the great, and the little 
harmony.’’ Moore in his letter to the Mar- 
chioness of Donegal, prefixed to his melo- 
dies, says of this scale :—‘‘ The irregular 
scale of the early Irish (in which, as in the 
music of Scotland, the interval of the fourth 
was wanting,) must have furnished but 
wild and refractory subjects to the harmo- 
nists. It was only when the invention 
of Guido began to be known, and the 
tional strings, that our melodies took the 
sweet character which interests us at pre- 
sent; and while the Scotch persevered in 
the old mutilation of the scale, our music 
became gradually more amenable to the 
laws of counterpoint.” 

The double strings attributed by some to 
the invention of Guido, are certainly as old 
as the 15th century. The harps of the 
12th and 11th century had but twenty-eight 
strings. That of King Brian, is preserved 
in the Museum of Trinity College, and is 
but thirty-two inches in height. None was 
of much greater heighth, being often rested 
on the foot and sometimes on the knee of 
the performer; it was always held on the 
left side, and the harper allowed his nails to 
grow long and crooked in order to elicit 
clearer tones from the wires. 
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“‘ Gryfliith, of Cyran, or Conan, brought 
from Ireland (A. D. 1078) cunning musi- 
cians, that devised, in a manner, all the in- 
strumental music now used,’’ says Powel, 
the Welch historian. James the First, of 
Scotland, (about 1437), famed for his skill 
as an harpist, studied under “ Jrish mas- 
ters,’? says Pinkerton. The Irish flag is 
the only one in Europe which bears, as its 
blazon, an object of high art—the harp. 

Some har ps were richly adorned with 
gems. The Lord of the Isles presented the 
harper, O’Kane, in the 17th century, with 
a harp key set with pearls, valued at one 
hundred guineas. 

By Edward Third, Henry Eighth, and 
Elizabeth, the harp was proscribed in Wales 
and Jreland as seditious and treasonable. 
Many a malediction, like that of Gray’s 
Bard, was in return poured upon these royal 
heads, whose laws did not succeed im sup- 
pressing the favorite instrument. 

The customary accompaniament of mu- 
sic, evidently exercised its influence on the 
versification, metres, and inspiration of the 
poets, just as one can hear the tones of 
Milton’s organ pealing through “ Paradise 
Lost,’’ so can you hear the rapid changes, 
the quick haste, and tearful tenderness of 
the harp, in our best poetry. Moore thinks 
‘*the tone of defiance succeeded by the lan- 
gor of despondency—a burst of turbulence 
dying away in sadness—the sorrows of one 
moment lost in the levity of the next,” was 


| derived by Irish music from Irish political 
powers of the harp were enlarged by addi- | 


causes. ‘The fashion and limits of the Na- 
tional instrument—everything of which was 
a separate chord to the heart, a different 
passion and a new utterance—and all these 
things within two spans of space, it seems 
to us may have affected the spirit of the 
performer and his music, more even than 
the other causes. Doubtless they, too, had 
their effects on the sensitive poetic natures 
coming within their influence. 

One of the earliest forms of Celtic versifi- 
cation, is the Fiad—each line containing a 
sentiment, and each F'iad complete in itself. 
Some Fiads, above 1000 years old, are still 
preserved among the Scotch, Welch and 
Jrish. 

The alternate rhyme, in four line stan- 
zas, was the favorite measure for narrative 
poetry. In long pieces, written in this and 
other measures, the couplet is frequently 


Ireland was the school of the harp.— ; introduced. 
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The great bulk of Celtic poetry is lyric- 
al, and of this the major part is cast in the 
shape of odes, addressed to chiefs, princes, 
spirits, bishops, and from one bard to an- 
other. In one form of ode, ‘‘the stanzas 
consist of two lines and a repetition of the 
last ;”’ in another, of ‘‘ three lines, with the 
stanza twice repeated, the antepenults of 
the first and second lines rhyming with a 
syllable at the middle of the third ;” in 
another of “ six lines of four syllables, and 
« seventh of six syllables.’? In this form 
the first six lines rhyme at the end, and the 
antepenult of the seventh accords to the 
previous rhyme. Above an hundred vari- 
eties of lyrical metre have been enumer- 
ated by musical antiquaries. 

The Celts had no drama. Their only 
substitute for it was the Ecologue, in which 
the different parts were recited by different 
persons. This was a favorite amusement 
with the Magnates. Their total ignorance 
of the drama is a very curious fact in lite- 
rary history, and one it would be exceed- 
ingly hard to account for. 

Of the odes, the chief divisions were two 
—the Ros-catha, (‘‘eye of battle,”?) or 
military ode, and the Caoine, (or lament, ) 
elegiac ode. There are several specimens 
of both, dating from ‘‘ middle ages.” Of 
the battle songs, the following, apparently 
not older than the sixteenth century, may 
serve as an example :— 


O’BYRNE’S BARD TO HIS CLAN, BEFORE BATTLE. 
Translated by Samuel Furguson. 


God be with the Irish host ! 
Never be the battle lost! 

For in battle never yet 

Have they basely earned defeat. 


Host of armor, red and bright, 
May ye fight a valiant fight, 
For the green spot of the earth, 
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Cashel’s pleasant streams to save, 
Or the meads of Cruachan Maer. 


Want of conduct lost the town, 
Broke the white walled castle down, 
Moira lost and old Taltin, 

And let the conquering stranger in. 


Twas the want of right command, 
Not the lack of heart or hand, 

Left your hills and plains, to-day, 
’Neathi the strong clan Saxon’s sway. 


Ah, had heaven never sent 
Discord for our punishment, 
Triumphs few o’er Erin’s host, 
Had Clan London now to boast. 


Woe is me, ’tis God’s decree 
Strangers have the victory : 

Irishmen may now be found 
Outlaws upon Irish ground. 


Like a wild beast in his den, 

Lies the chief by hill and glen, 

While the strangers, proud and savage, 
Creevans’ richest vallies ravish. 








Woe is me, the foul offence, 
Treachery and violence, ¢ 

Done against my peoples’ rights— 
Well may mine be sleepless nights! 








When Old Leinster’s sons of fame, 
Heads of many a warlike name, 
Redden their victorious hilts 

On the Gall* my soul exults. 











When the grim Gall, who have come 
Hither o’er the ocean’s foam, 

From the fight victorious go 

Then my heart sinks deadly low. 


Bless the blades our warriors draw, 
God be with Clan Ralelagh ! 
But my soul is weak for fear 
Thinking of our danger near. 


Have them in Thy holy keeping, 
God be with them lying, sleeping, 
God be with them standing, fighting, 
Erin’s foes in battle smiting! 








For the land that gave you birth. 


Who in Erin’s cause would stand 
Brothers of the avenging hand, 
He must wed immortal quarrel, 
Pain and sweat, and bloody peril. 


On the mountain bare and steep, 
Snatching short but pleasant sleep, 
Then at sunrise, from his eyrie, 
Sweeping on the Saxon quarry. 


What, although you’ve failed to keep 
Liffey’s plains, or Tara’s steep, 





Of the Irish eulogy, perhaps the best 
specimen as yet translated, is MeWard’s 
Lament for the Earls, O’Neil and O’Don- 
nell, exiled on a charge of conspiracy, by 
James the First, and buried at Rome. 
The Bard accompanied them in their ban- 
ishment, and this eulogy is addressed to 
Nuala, sister of O’Donnell, who also sur- 
vived them, to mourn their death in a 
strange land. 





* Gall—foreigner. 
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A LAMENT 
For the Tironean and Tirconellian Princes Bu- 
ried at Rome. 


I. 
O, woman of the piercing wail, 
Who mourne=t o’er yon mound of clay, 
With sigh and moan, 
Would God thou wert among the Gael ; 
Thou wouldst not then from day to day 
Weep thus alone. 
*T were long before, around a grave, 
In green ‘T'yrconnell, one could find 
This loneliness ; 
Near where Beann-Boirche’s banners wave, 
Such grief as thine could ne’er have pined 
Companionless. 
Beside the wave, in Donegall, 
In Antrim’s glens, or fair Dromore, 
Or Killilee, 
Or where the sunny waters fall, 
At Assaroe, near Ema’s shore, 
This could not be, 
On Derry’s plains—in rich Drumcliff— 
Throughout Armagh the Great, renowned 
In olden years, 
No day could pass but woman’s grief 
Would rain upon their burial-ground 
Fresh floods of tears ! 


If. 


O, no! from Shannon, Boyne and Suir, 
From high Dunluce’s castle walls, 
From Lissadill 
Would flock alike both rich and poor, 
One wail would rise from Cruachan’s halls 
To Tara’s hill ; 
And some would come from Barron-side, 
And many a maid would leave her home, 
On Leitrim’s plains. 
And by melodious Banna’s tide, 
And by the Mourne and Erne, to come 
And swell thy strains! 
O, horses hoofs would trample down 
The Mount whereon the martyr-saint* 
Was crucified, 

From glen and hill, from plain and town, 
One loud lament, one thrilling plaint, 
Would echo wide. 

There would not soon be found, I wean, 

One foot of ground among those bands, 
For museful thought, 
So many shriekers of the Keen 
Would ery aloud, and clapp their hands, 
All woe-distraught! 
lil. 
Two prinées of the line of Conn 
Sleep in their cells of clay beside 
O'Donnell Roe ; 
Three royal youths, alas! are gone 
Who lived for Erin’s weal, but died 
For Erin’s woe! 
Ah! could the men of Ireland read 





* San Pietro in Montorio. 
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The names these noteless burial-stones 
Display to view, 
Their wounded hearts afresh would bleed, 
Their tears gush forth again, their groans 
Resound anew ! 
IV. 
The youths whose relics moulder here 
Were sprung from Hugh, high Prince and Lord 
Of Aileach’s lands ; 
Thy noble brothers, justly dear, 
Thy nephew, long to be deplored 
3y Ulster’s bands. 
Their’s were not souls wherein dull Time 
Could domicile Decay or house 
Decrepitude ! 

They passed from earth ere manhood’s prime, 
Ere years had power to dim their brows 
Or chill their blood. 

V. 
And who can marvel o’er thy grief, 
Or who can blame thy flowing tears, 
That knows their source? 
O’Donnell, Dunnasava’s chief 
Cut off amid his vernal years 
Lies here a corse! 
Beside his brother Cathbar, whom 
Tyreconnell of the Helmets mourns 
In deep despair— 
For valor, truth, and comely bloom, 
For all that greatens and adorns, 
A peerless pair. 
VL 
O, had these twain, and he, the third 
The Lord of Mourne, O’Neall’s son 
Their mate in death— 
A prince in look, in deed and word— 
Had these three princes yielded on 
The field their breath ; 
O, had they fallen on Criffan’s plain, 
There would not be a town or clan 
From shore to sea 
But would with shrieks bewail the slain, 
Or chant aloud the exulting rann 
Of Jubilee! 
When high the shout of battle rose, 
On fields where Freedom’s torch still burned 
Through Erin’s gloom, 
If one, if barely one of those 
Were slain, all Ulster would have mourned 
The Hero’s doom ! 
If at Athboy, where hosts of brave 
Ulidian horsemen sank beneath 
The shock of spears 
Young Hugh O’Neall had found a grave 
Long must the North have wept his death 
With heart-wrung tears! 
VIL. 
If on the day of Ballach-myre 
The Lord of Mourne had met, thus young, 
A warrior’s fate, 
In vain would such as thou desire 
To mourn alone, the champion sprung 
From Niall the Great ! 
No marvel this—for all the Dead 
Heaped on the field, pile over pile, 
At Mullach-brack, 
10 
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Were scarce an eric for his head, 
If death has stayed his footsteps while 
On victory’s track ! 


Vill. 
If, on the day of Hostages, 
The fruit had from the parent bough 
Been rudely torn 
In sight of Munster’s bands—McNee’s— 
Such blow the blood of Conn, I trow, 
Could ill have borne, 
If on the day of Ballach-boy 
Some arm had laid, by foul surprise, 
The chieftain low, 
Even our victorious shout of joy 
Would soon give place to rueful cries 
And groans of woe! 


IX. 


If on the day the Saxon host 
Were forced to fly-—a day so great 
For Ashanee— 
The chief had been untimely lost, 
Our conquering troops should moderate 
Their mirthful glee. 
There would not lack on Lifford’s day 
From Galway, from the glens of Boyle, 
From Limerick’s towers 
A marshalled file, a long array 
Of mourners to bedew the soil 
With tears in showers ! 


X. 
If on the day a sterner fate 
Compelled his flight from Athenree 
His blood had flowed, 
What numbers, all disconsolate, 
Would come unasked, and share with thee 
Affliction’s load! 
If Derry’s crimson field had seen 
His life blood offered up, though ’twere 
On victory shrine, 
A thousand cries would swell the Keen, 
A thousand voices of despair 
Would echo thine. 


XI. 
O, had the fierce Dalcassian swarm, 
That bloody night on Fergus’ banks, 
But slain our chief, 
When rose his camp in wild alarm— 
How wouid the triumph of our ranks 
Be dashed with grief! 
How woild the troops of Murbach mourn, 
If on the Curlew mountains’ day 
Which England rued, 
Some Saxon hand had left them lorn, 
By shedding there, amid the fray, 
Their Prince’s blood! 


Xl. 
Red would have been our warrior’s eyes, 
Had Roderick found on Sligo’s field 
A gory grave, 
No Northern chief would soon arise 
So sage to guide, so strong to shield, 
So swift to save. 
Long would Leith-Cuine have wept if Hugh 
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Had met the death he oft had dealt 
Among the foe ; 
But had our Roderick fallen too, 
All Erin must, alas! have felt 
The deadly blow! 
What do I say? ah! woe is me! 
Already we bewail in vain 
Their fatal fall ! 
And Erin, once the Great and Free, 
Now vainly mourns her breakless chain 
And iron thrall! 


Xl. 
Then, daughter of O’Donnell! dry 
Thine overflowing eyes, and turn 
Thy heart aside, 
For Adam’s race is born to die, 
And sternly the sepulchral urn 
Mocks human pride. 


XIV. 
Look not, nor sigh, for earthly throne, 
Nor place thy trust in arm of clay— 
But on thy knees 
Uplift thy soul to Gop alone, 
For all things go their destined way, 
As He decrees. 
Embrace the faithful Crucifix, 
And seek the path of pain and prayer 
Thy Saviour trod; 
Nor let thy spirit intermix 
With earthly hope and worldly care 
Its groans to Gop. 


XV. 
And Thou, O mighty Lorp! whose ways 
Are far above our feeble minds 
To understand, 
Sustain us in these doleful days, 
And render light the chain that binds 
Our fallen land ! 
Look down upon our dreary state, 
And through the ages that may still 
Roll sadly on, 
Watch Thou o’er hapless Erin’s fate, 
And shield at least from darker ill 
The blood of Corm! 


The only other translation from the Irish 
Poems of the seventeenth century, we shall 
give, is by one of the Bards of the O’Don- 
nells; and it is remarkable as the first 
born of a rather long family of patriotic 
allegories, as fierce as battle music, and as 
fond as love ditties. 


DARK ROSALEEN. 


Oh my Dark Rosaleen, 
Do not sigh, do not weep! 

The priests are on the ocean green, 
They march along the deep. 

There’s wine . . . from the royal Pope, 
Upon the ocean green ; 

And Spanish ale shall give you hope, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 
My own Rosaleen! 
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Shall glad your heart, shall give you hope, 
Shall give you health, and help, and hope, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 


Over hills, and through dales, 
Have I roamed for your sake ; 
All yesterday I sailed with sails, 
On river and on lake. 
The Erne. . . . at its highest flood, 
I dashed across unseen. 
For there was lightning in my blood, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen ! 
Oh! there was lightning in my blood, 
Red lightning lightened through my blood 
My Dark Rosaleen! 


All day long, in unrest 
To and fro, do I move, 

The very soul within my breast 
Is wasted for you, love ! 

The heart. . . . in my bosom faints 
To think of you, my queen, 

My life of life, my saint of saints, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen ! 

To hear your sweet and sad complaints, 

My life, my love, my saint of saints, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 


Wo and pain, pain and wo, 
Are my lot, night and noon, 

To see your bright face clouded so, 
Like to the mournful moon. 

But yet . . . . will I rear your throne 
Again in golden sheen ; 


Tis you shall reign, shall reign alone, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen! 

Tis you shall have the golden throne 

Tis you shall reign, and reign alone, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 


Over dews, over sands, 
Will I fly for your weal: 
Your holy delicate white hands 
Shall girdle me with steel. 
At home . .. . in your emerald bowers, 
From morning's dawn till e’en, 
You'll pray forme, my flower of flowers, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My fond Rosaleen ! 
You'll think of me through daylight’s hours, 
My virgin flower, my flower of flowers, 


My Dark Rosaleen! 


I could scale the blue air, 
I could plough the high hills, 
Oh, I could kneel all night in prayer, 
To heal your many ills! 
And one... . beamy smile from you 
Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, my true, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 
My fond Rosaleen! 
Would give me life and soul anew, 
A second life, a soul anew, 


My Dark Rosaleen ! 
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O! the Erne shall run red 
With redundance of blood, 

The earth shall rock beneath our tread, 
And flames wrap hill and wood, 

And gun-peal, and slogan ery, 

Wake many a glen serene, 

Ere you shall fade, ere you shall die, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 
My own Rosaleen ! 

The Judgment Hour must first be nigh, 

Ere you can fade, ere you can die, 


My Dark Rosaleen ! 


The last era of the Irish Celtic muse, 
may be called the Jacobite period, and is 
co-extensive with the eighteenth century. 

Turtow O’Carotan, born about the 
year 1670, at Nobber, Meath Co., is the 
most distinguished name in this era. At 
the age of manhood he became quite blind, 
and the harp, that had been his pleasure in 
earlier and better days, became now his 
main resource of life. The lady of “ the 
Mac Dermot”? furnished him with a horse 
and harp, and every house and castle 
within a circuit of an hundred miles, be- 
came by turns, his home. The Anglo 
Irish gentry vied with “‘ the old stock” in 
their personal kindness to the Bard, and 
with impartial strains he celebrated the 
praises of Squire Jones and the Mac Der- 
mott, the beauty of Bridget Cruise and 
Mabel Kelly. One secret of his great 
popularity was, that he was no partizan. 
His highest exercise of patriotism was an 
eulogy over the departed better days of his 
art and its ancient patrons. In the year 
1737, feeling his death at hand, he returned 
to his patroness, the lady Mac Dermott, 
and under her roof died “her poor old 
gentleman, the head of all Irish music,” as 
she pathetically styled him. 

The multitudes who came to attend his 
interment, had to erect tents in the open 
fields for their accommodation. ‘The 
Wake,” says the biographer, ‘lasted four 
days, and the harp was Soul in every di- 
rection.’ 

A slip of a lad, ten years old, was then 
sitting in the Rectory of Elphin, listening 
to the anecdotes and the music of the 
Bard. This was Otrver Go.tpsmitn, who, 
in his Essays, has left us a slight, but 
graceful tribute to the memory of his an- 
cient neighbor, ‘* Carolan the Blind.” 

Of Carolan’s excellence as a composer, 
there remain evidences enough. Gemi- 
niani declared there was “‘no such music 
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west of the Alps ;” and Dr. Burney, Sir 
John Hawkins, Sir John Stevenson and 
Thomas Moore, have concurred in that 
verdict. Most of Moore’s melodies are 
written to Carolan’s airs. His words seem 
to have been hardly equal to his airs. The 
following trifle is almost a literal transla- 
tion : 
THE CUP OF O'HARA. 


Oh, were I at rest 
Amid Arran’s green isles, 
Or in climes where the Summer 
Unchangingly smiles ; 
Though treasures and dainties 
Might come at a eall, 
Still! O’Hara’s full eup 
I would prize more than all. 


But why should I say 
That my choice it would be, 
When the chiefs of our fathers 
Have loved it like me, 
Then come, jolly Thurlow, 
Where friends may be found, 
And O’Hara we'll pledge, 
As that eup goes round. 


Carolan’s wit was as quick as his ear, 
and many of his impromptu epigrams have 
passed into proverbs with his people. 
Some churl had offended him, by refusing 
him hospitality in his rambles ; upon him 
he instantly ejaculated : 

* What a pity Hell’s gates were not kept by O’- 
Flynn, 
For so surly a dog would let nobody in !” 


Joun McDonne zt, of Claragh, in Cork, 
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born in 1691, seems to have been a Poet | 


of the classical school, and a man of con- 
siderable study. He was an enthusiastic 
Jacobite, as the following ‘“‘ relic” will 
show : 

THE DREAM OF JOHN MACDONNELL. 


Translated by Mangan. 


I Jay in unrest—old thoughts of pain, 
Phat struggled in vain to smother, 
Like midnight spectres haunted my brain 

Dark fantasies chased each other ; 
When, lot a Figure—who might it be? 
A tall fair figure stood near me! 
Who might it be? An unreal Banshee? 
Or an angel sent to cheer me ? 


Though years have rolled since then, yet now 
My memory thrillingly lingers 
On her awful charms, her waxen brow, 
Her pale translucent fingers ; 
Her eyes that mirrored a wonder-world, 
Her mein of unearthly mildness 
And her waving raven tresses that curled 
To the ground in beautiful wildness. 
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“ Whence comest theu, spirit ?” I asked, methought 
“ Thou art not one of the Banished ?” , 
Alas, for me,she answered nought, 
But rose aloft and vanished ; 
And a radiance like to a glory, beamed 
In the light she left behind her, 
Long time I wept, and at last, me dreamed 
I left my sheeling to find her. 


At first I turned to the thund’rous North, 
To Cruagach’s mansion kingly . 

Untouching the earth, I then sped forth 
To Inver-lough, and the shingly 

And shining strand of the fishfull Erne 
And thence Cruchan the golden, 

Of whose resplendent palace ye learn 
So many a marvel olden! 


I saw the Mourna’s billows flow 
I passed the walls of Shenadv, 

I stood in the herve thronged Ardroe, 
Embossed amid greenwoods shady ; 

And visited that proud hill that stands 
Above the Boyne’s broad waters, 

Where ngus dwells with his warrior bands 
And the fairest of Ulster’s daughters. 


To the halls of MacLir, to Creevoe’s height, 
To Tara, the glory of Erin, 

To the fairy palace that glances bright 
On the peak of the blue Cnocfeerin, ° 

I vainly tried. I went west and east— 
I travelled seaward and shoreward— 

But thus was I greeted in field or at feast— 
“Thy way lies onward and forward !” 


At last I reached, I wist not how, 
The Royal towers of Ival, 

Which under the cliff’s gigantic brow, 
Still stand without a rival; 

And here were Thomonds chieftains all, 
With armour and swords, and lances, 

And here sweet music charmed the hall, 
And damsels charmed with dances, 


And here at length, orf a silvery throne, 
Half seated, half reclining, 

With forehead white as the marble stone, 
And garments s» starrily shining, 

And features beyond the poet’s pea— 
The sweetest, sadest features— 

Appeared before me once agen, 
That fairest of living creatures ! 


| “Draw near, O Mortal! she said with a sigh, 


And hear a mournful story! 


| The Guardian-spirit of Enis am I, 


But dimmed is mine ancient glory, 


My priests are banished, my warriors wear 


No longer victory’s garland; 


| And my child, my son, my beloved Heir 


Is an exile in a far land!” 


| I heard nomore—I saw no more— 


The bands of slumber were broken ; 
And palace and heath, and river and shore, 
Had vanished, and left no teken, 


| Dissolved was the spell that had bound my will, 


And my fancy thus for a season ; 


| But a sorrow therefore hangs over me still, 


Despite of the teachings of Reason. 


Owen O’Suttivan, of Kerry, who died 
in 1784, was another Jacobite Poet of note. 
His “* Captivity of the Gael” is, apparent- 
ly, an imitation of Mac Donnell’s dream. 
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THE CAPTIVITY OF THE GAEL 


Translated from O' Sullivan 


I. 
’Twas by sunset I walked and wandered 
Over hill sides and over moors, 
With a many sighs and tears, 
Sunk in sadness, I darkly popdered 
All the wrongs our lost land endures 
In the-e latter night black years. 
“How !” I mused has her worth departe1! 
What a ruin, her fame is now! 
We once freest of the tree, 
We are trampled and broken hearted; 
Yea even our Princes them<elves must bow 
& Low before the vile Shaoe Bwee* 


IL. 
Nigh a stream in a grassy hollow 
Tired, at length, I lay down to rest— 
There the winds and balmy air 
Bade new reveries and cheerier follow, 
Wafting newly within my breast 
Phoughts that cheated my despair. 
Was I waking, or was I dreaming ? 
I glanced up and behold! there shone 
Such a vision over me! 
A young girl, bright as Erin’s beaming 
Guardian spirit, now sad and lone 
Through the spoiling of Shane Bwee! 


Ill. 

0 for pencil to paint the golden 

Locks that waved in luxuriant sheen 
To her feet of stilly light! 

(Not the fleece that in ages olden 
Jason bore o’er the Ocean green 
Into Hellas, gleamed so bright) 

And the eyebrows thin arched over 
Her mild eyes and more ever more 

Beautiful, methought to see 
Than those rainbows that wont to hover 

O’er our blue Island lakes of youe 
Ere the spoiling of Shane Bwee. 

IV. 

“ Bard!” she spake, “deem not this unreal, 
I was niece of a pair whose peers 
None shall see on earth again— 

Angus Con and the dark O'Neil, 

Kulers over Erin in years 
When her sons as yet were mon. 

Times have darkened and now our holy 
Altars crumble and ca-tles fai! ; 

Our groans ring throughont Christendee. 
Still, despond not! He comes tho’ slowly, 

He, the man, who shail diseuthrall 
‘Lhe Proud Captive of Shane Bwee. 

V. 

Then she vanished, and I in sorrow, 

Blent with joy, rose and weat wy way 
Homeward over moor and hill, 

0 Great God! Thou from whom we borrow 
Life and strength unto thee I pray 
Thou! who swayest at thy will 

Hearts and councils, thralls, tyrants, freemen, 
Wake through Europe, the ancient soul, 
And on every shore and sea, 

From the Black-water to the Deinem 
Freedoms bell will ere long time toll 
The deep death knell of Shane bwee. 


*Shane Bwee, “ Yellow John,” or John Bull. 
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While the bards thus bewailed the Stuart 
line, and looked for their restoration as an 
era of all good, the poor peasantry suffered 
terribly both in mind and body. Several 
severe statutes forbade them learning in 
Irish ; forbade Irish schools; forbade the 
exercise of the Catholic religion ; disabled 
Catholics from leasing land, taking appren- 
tices, or going into any learned profession. 
That Penal Code, which Burke has called 
the most perfect invention of perverted in- 
genuity for the degradation of a people, was 
in full, detailed foree. Nay, it is only 
within our own memory that the last of 
these barbarous enactments have been 
wiped off the institutes of the English. 

Two generations ago, various secret soci- 
eties were in existence in Ireland, founded 
to oppose or punish the petty local execu- 
tors of these laws. For being concerned 
in some such enterprize, a man named Felix 
McCarthy had to retire to the wild moun- 
tains of Cork, like Mark in the ** O’Dono- 
hue,”’ in order to avoid arrest. ‘‘ He was 
accompanied,” says the translator of Mc- 
Carthy’s Lament, ‘in his flight by a wife 
and four children, and found an asylum in 
alone and secluded glen, where he con- 
structed a rude kind of habitation, as a 
temporary residence. One night, during 
the absence of himself and his wife, this 
ill-combined structure suddenly gave way, 
and buried the four chileren, who were at 
the time asleep, in its ruins.” The lament 
is too long to give entire, but some verses 
of it will show the strong feelings of the 
peasant class. 

It opens :— 

“Tl sing my children’s death song, tho’ 
My voice is faint and low; 

Mine is the heart that’s desolate— 
’Tis I will mourn their fate.” 

The thought here is a fine one—the grief 
is all his own, and he refuses to share it 
with any. After detailing with faithful 
minuteness their death,— 


“ At midnight’s hour of silence deep 
Sealed in their balmy sleep”’— 


And thinking himself— 
“ Like the shrill bird that flutters nigh 
The nest, where its crushed offspring lie.” 
He proceeds to lament, with the insepa- 
rable selfishness of grief, the effects of the 
calamity on his old age, and on the mother 


of the lost children. 
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“ Beauty and strength have left my brow 
Nor care nor wisdom have I now. 

Little death’s blow I dread 

Since al! my hopes are fled. 


No more—no moreshall music’s voice 
My heart rejoice— 

Like a brain-stricken fool whose ear 
Is closed gainst earthly cheer. 

When wailing at the dead of night 
They croxs my aching sight— 

They come, and beck’ning me away 
They chide my long delay. 


At midnight hour—at morn—at eve— 
My sight they do not leave ; 
Within—abroad—their looks of love— 
Around me move. 


O ! in their visits no affection’s lost! 

I love the pathway by their shadows crossed. 
Soon by the will of heaven’s king 

To their embrace I'll spring. 


I pity her who never more will know 
Contentment here below ; 

Who fed them at the fountain of her breast 
And hushed their infant rest. 


Such is a literal extract of an Irish 
peasant’s lament. There are some others 
of this class, of equal merit, and a very 
numerous tribe of elegies devoted to high- 
waymen and murderers, who, having died 
by the English law, the enemy of Irishmen, 
have had full “ poetic justice” done to 
them, after execution. 

The latest Celtic poet of merit produced 
in Ireland, was O’Cullen, who died in Cork 
in 1816. He is the author of a beautiful 
elegy on the Abbey of Timoleague, which 
has been often translated. Ferguson’s 
version is our favorite, with its— 

“ Refectory, cold and empty, dormitory bleak and bare, 

— =) now your pious uses, simple bed and frugal 

Gone your Abbot, rule and order, broken down your 
altar stones 


Nought,I see beneath your shelter, save a heap of clay- 
ey bones” 


Several living antiquaries and scholars 
have attempted compositions in the ancient 
language of Ireland, but with only moder- 
ate success. 

The living language of Ireland is now, 
and seems hereafter likely to be, that of 


America and England. In this language, 
our Swift, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Moore, 
Griffin, Banim, Davis, and Knowles have 
written ; in this language Malone, Burke, 
Grattan, Curran, O’Connell, and Meagher 
have spoken! The Irish nature has under- 
gone translations, and, like other translated 
things, has gained in art, though it may 
have lost in a national intensity. The re- 
cent poets of Ireland are hardly open to 
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this criticism; Mangan, Davis, Duffy, 
McCarthy, and Ferguson are as Celtic as 
Carolan, or the Clan Bards of the middle 
ages. They use English as a weapon that 
is conquered, with care and watchfulness, 
but with great force and effect also. 

In closing this hurried sketch of the 
Celtic Poetry and Poets of the Irish, the 
writer may, perhaps, be permitted to ap- 
pend a resume in rhyme, of some of the 
original characteristics of the race of men 
whose poetical genius he has endeavored to 
describe. 


THE CELTS. 


By T. D. McGee. 


I, 
Long, long ago, beyond the misty space 
Of twice a thousand years, 
In Erin vld, there dwelt a mighty race, 
Taller than Roman Spears; 
Like oaks and towers they had a giant grace, 
Were fleet as deers, 
With winds and waves they made their biding place, 
These western shepherd seers. 


Il. 

Their Ocean-God was Manaman M’Lir, 
Whose angry lips, 

In their white foam, full often would inter 
Whole fleets of ships; 

Crom was their day God, and their Thunderer 
Made morning and eclipse ; 

Bride was their Queen of Song, and unto her 
They prayed with fire-touched jips. 


IIL. 

Great were their acts, their symbols and their sports; 
With clay and stone 

They piled on strath and shore those mystic forts, 
Not yet undone ; 

On cairn-crown’d hills they held their council-courts, 
While youths alone, 

With giant dogs, explored the elk resorts, 
And brought them down. 


IV. 

Of these was Fin, the father of the Bard, 
W hose ancient song, 

Over the clamor of all change, is heard, 
Sweet-voiced and strong. 

Fin, once o’ertook Graru, the Golden-hair’d, 
The fleet and young, 

From her the lovely, and from him the fear’d, 
The primal poet sprung. 


V. 

Ossian ! two thousand years of mist and change 
Surround thy name— 

Thy Finian heroes now no longer range 
The hills of fame. 

The very names of Fin and Gaul scund strange— 
Yet thine the same— 

By miscalled lake and desecrated grange— 
Remains, and shall remain ! 


Vi. 


The Druid’s altar and the Druid’s creed, 
We scarce can trace. 
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There is not left an undisputed deed 
Of all your race, 

Save your majestic song, _— hath their speed, 
And strength, and gra 

In that sole song, they li Se, ‘and love, and bleed— 
It bears them on thro’ space. 


VIL. 
Ob, Inspir’d giant, shall we e’er behold, 





In our own time, 
One fit to speak your spirit on the wold, 
Or seize your rhyme ? 
One pupil of the past, as mighty-soul’d 
As in the prime, 
Were the fond, fair, and beautiful, and bold— 
They of your song sublime ? 





Everstone. 


EVERSTONE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ANDERPORT RECORDS.” 


( Continued from page 63.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Mr. Astivitte, when his son entered, 
sat down on a sofa. 

“ Father, I have just come from Ever- 
stone—Somers is there.” 

“Ts he ?—I am sorry for it; I wish the 
fellow had stayed away. I suppose he has 
made Everlyn hot against me. Well, I 
don’t care, if he does me no more harm 
than that. Let Everlyn curse me as much 
as he pleases, I shall not feel incommoded 
by the infliction—and why should I ? Peo- 
ple who are rash and inconsiderate, must 
bear the responsibility themselves and not 
attempt to throw it on others.”’ 

** Father, what is this story about Cain ? 
Do you know of the report that is abroad? 
They say—but it cannot be, surely !”’ 

Mr. Astiville with much composure re- 
plied, ‘lf you mean, Howard, that he is 
your uncle, nothing can be more true.” 

“* My uncle ?—and been living so many 
years in that wretched hut uncared for and 
unknown! How was he able so long to 
escape recognition. That others might be 
deceived I can understand—but that you 
should be—” 

** Of course, Howard, 1 knew him from 
the first—but as he choose to live in this 
way, I would not balk his wish, and per- 
haps that retired life was, on the whole, best 
for him as well as for us.”’ 

** Docs he know, sir, of the situation of 
the corner ?” 

“‘ It is not impossible. Yet, when I have 
asked him, he never would tell me where 
it was.” 

‘* Somers says he has come out now and 





declared that the land between the Forks 
belongs to the Compton patent.” 

Mr. Astiville answered resignedly, 
** Well, if it be so, all we can do is to make 
the best of it. Henry has probably got 
into a furious passion, and is not unwilling 
to do me as much despite as he can. He 
blames me for allowing him to believe he 
had done what in reality he had not: yet 
he owes me gratitude instead of reproach, 
for | am convinced that no check less strin- 
gent than this remorse could have restrain- 
ed him, with the violent temper he has by na- 
ture from running into continual excesses.” 

Howard appeared bewildered by this 
strain of observation— 

** You have not heard the particulars of 
the matter then ?—I thought from seeing 
you in his cabin the day he attempted to 
commit suicide that he had made a confi- 
dant of you.” 

** And did you see me there, sir?” in- 
quired the sonin great surprise. ‘* The day 
when I took away the laudanum from him ?” 

“* Yes—yes ;”? said Mr. Astiville impa- 
tiently, and then began to consider how 
much more it was expedient to communi- 
cate. Pretty soon he had made up his 
mind. 

“You will be likely to get a distorted 
version from some other quarter if I do not 
give you the unexaggerated and true one. 
Howard, did you ever reflect upon the 
cause of the decline of so many of the 
old families around us? What has be- 
come of the fine, large, compact estates 
of the Compton’s, the Seymours, the Ches- 


’ 
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leys, and many others? Have they not 
been dissipated by means of the repeated 
divisions and subdivisions which they have 
undergone? What has saved the Astiville 
property from the fate of the rest? Does 
it not owe this immunity to the good for- 
tune which has transmitted it for several 
generations through the hands of single 
owners? Happily we have never been a 
prelific race; and although several children 
have more than once been growing towards 
manhood in this house, the life of the father 
has always been protracted sufficiently long 
for the inconvenient lists of heirs to be re- 
duced to unity. In your grandfather’s 
time there seemed a probability of a diffe- 
rent disposition. There were three sons of 
us—all grown men, robust, hearty, and 
my father was old and infirm. Before he 
died, however, a fever took off Bryan—who 
was the most improvident of the whole set, 
and who certainly would have squandered 
any share of the estate that had fallen into 
his hands. Henry, who in age was next 
below me, was almost as bad as Bryan. If 
less inclined to flagrantly vicious courses, 
he was exceedingly thoughtless and waste- 
ful. He, however, (having had a quarrel 
and an exchange of blows with Bryan, rot 


a great while before our brother’s death,) 
became possessed of the notion that he had 
killed him, and has remained under the de- 


lusion till very recently. Self-reproach 
and sorrow took away from him every de- 
sire to claim and occupy his part of the 
inheritance ; so that the fortune, instead of 
being split up, as at one time seemed inevi- 
table, into two parts, or into three, de- 
scended entire irto the hands of the only one 
of my father’s children who, so far from be- 
ing a spendthrift, was disposed, on the con- 
trary, to transmit it to his own heirs aug- 
mented and improved.”’ 

What Howard felt in listening to this 
statement may be imagined. His mind, 
however, was slow to receive conviction of 
the fullness of his father’s iniquity. The 
conversation being continued, he bore, with 
almost preternatural stoicism, the pungent 
frankness of Mr. Astiville’s answers to the 
interrogatories, which cleaved to his own 
tongue like impiety. Mr. Astiville, indeed, 
was very frank. Among other things he 
acknowledged that the suppositious survey 
which had brought such obloquy and dan- 
ger upon Emma Newlove, had been sent 
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to her by himself. Howard’s fortitude now 
gave way. He uttered a sharp, almost 
agonized exclamation. 

‘*'Take notice,’ said Mr. Astiville in 
rejoinder, ‘I do not say J wrote that pa- 
per—nobody can accuse me of that.” 

Howard groaned-——“t How little does it 
matter,” he said, “‘ what hand drew the 
characters? The purpose—the purpose— 
the deceit—the mean, dastardly trickery of 
the act—there lies the infamy !” 

Mr. Astiville attempted to expostulate 
with his son on the indecorum of his ex- 
pressions. 

The young man, without regarding him, 
added—* And how great a liar have you 
made of me! for I have sworn that my fa- 
ther’s lips could only utter truth. I have 
aveuched his honor, and heaped reproaches 
and abuse and violence on all who pre- 
sumed to question it! I have struck at the 
innocent because they dared to call them- 
selves innocent! and how can I now look 
the world in the face? Oh, your sin, sir, 
has begotten my shame!” 

Mr. Astiyille did not choose to make 
any reply to this outburst, and his son sank 
into moody silence. 

After a few moments, Howard spoke, 
and in a more subdued tone. ‘‘ Then you 
have known all this while, sir, that Cain— 
my uncle Henry, | mean, — was laboring 
under a mistake ;”’ 

Mr. Astiville nodded. 

** You did nothing to reseue him from 
that delusion—when your little finger might 
have lifted off the weight of misery under 
which he was groaning, you did not move 
that finger.’’ 

‘* Henry was never strong-minded—if I 
had induced him to re-enter the world, the 
only consequence would have been fresh 
displays of folly.” 

‘Father, do you mean to say he 
mad ?”? 

‘* Not mad in the common understanding 
of the word,l admit. Buthe is rash, light- 
headed, reckless. Suppose I had shared 
the property with him—he must, ere this, 
have squandered it. Thus half the patri- 
mony our father left would have been lost, 
annihilated. 1 could not do it in justice to 
the estate itself—in justice to my family— 
in justice, Howard, to you.” 

*¢ And what is now to be done, sir?” 

“* This is a subject,’’ answered Mr. As- 
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tiville, ‘‘ for thoughtful consideration. As 
to the law suit, I am not disposed to con- 
test it any further. My disposition is not 
litigious nor obstinate. The moment I am 
convinced that the North Fork is the line, 
I am ready to withdraw inside of it. Tis 
a pity to lose that thousand acres, yet I see 
not but we may as well resign ourselves to 
it.”” 

“ And the step next after that,’’ said 
Howard, ‘is to restore Everlyn what he 
paid you. I hope the Northerners will not 
be so hard as to take advantage of his im- 
provements. If they do not, but shall be 
content with receiving what he gave you in 
the first place, then the grievous injustice 
which has been done will in some measure 
be repaired—so far as he is concerned.” 

“ You are little acquainted with business 
affairs, Howard. I do not conceive that I 
am under any obligation to refund that mo- 
ney. Everlyn ikamsds think of suing 
for it, and if he does, I imagine he will be- 
come sick of the attempt.” 

“ You cannot think, sir,’ exclaimed the 
son—‘‘ surely, you cannot think of holding 
pay for what was never your own! What 
is it but plain robbery when a man receives 
compensation for which nothing is given ?” 

** But I did sell something. Do you im- 


agine Everlyn bought the land—not at all, 


—he only bought my title. Both of us 
understood exactly the nature of the trans- 
action. If the title which I sold, and he 
purchased, had proved perfect, he would 
have made a capital bargain, and I a pro- 
portionately bad one. However, it has 
turned out differently, and the loss in the 
speculation is his. This is all fair.” 

“Oh, father! father! — be ashamed of 
this knavish sophistry! That money must 
be repaid.” 

“* Howard, you forget yourself strangely. 
I do not regulate my conduct by the crude 
notions of inexperience,— nor shall I sub- 
mit to the censorship of my children,”’ 

**T am unwilling, sir, to be betrayed in- 
to disrespect,—but this would be really too 
, a wrong. Sir, Everlyn would be re- 

uced to poverty !” 

**T cannot help that.” 

Howard argued and entreated, but Mr. 
Astiville was unshaken. The contest wax- 
ed warmer and fiercer. As the moments 
hurried past unnoticed, Howard’s eye began 
to glare with almost maniacal intensity, 
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while the other party in that unnatural 
wrestling nerved himself to a more dogged 
stubbornness. The son, trampling under 
foot all filial restraints, launched against 
the tather every topic of invective which 
= could suggest. Much there had 

een in Mr. Astiville’s conduct which could 
not well bear observation — but no imagi- 
nation can conceive how hideous those evil 
deeds appeared as the unsparing tormentor 
tore them out one by one and exhibited 
them, raw and palpitating, in the open 
blaze of day. Mr. Astiville, strong as he 
was in obstinacy and avaric>, could not but 
grow red with shame at the spectacle of his 
own baseness. 

Such a scene is too painful for contem- 
plation, and no one—had he the power— 
would attempt to describe it. At length it 
was over. 

Howard, having exhausted argument and 
passion, and strained every fibre in spas- 
modic effort, was compelled to abandon the 
field. Just before leaving the room, he 
said, in a voice which was now husky and 
low :— 

“* That money shall be restored.—Sir,” 
he added, in a higher tone, ‘it shall—it 
shall !”” 

Mr. Astiville smiled. 

“¢ Sir—sir ! do not grin like an ape !— 
But what words !— Have I lived to speak 
thus to my father ?—Have | lived to know 
that he deserves contempt ?—Oh, who can 
bear this !” 

“He is gone,”? murmured Mr. Astiville, 
with a sensation of relief. He felt more 
than relief. The recent struggle had ex- 
cited him: and the harder the fight the 
greater the comfort of victory. Now that 
the pressure was removed, his hopes bound- 
ed very high. 

“I believe I shall save all—even the 
thousand acres. It is scarce probable 
Henry will be able to make the corner 
known—at any rate, so known as to be in- 
capable of dispute. —I shall strive for 
everything, and to the last extremity. 
Not a jot shall be wrested from me but by 
sheer, irresistible force !”? 


In the afternoon of the day following, 
Mr. Astiville bethought himself that it was 
time he went to redeem his promise of visit- 
ing his brother. 

We have seen that he is a man of nerve 
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and resolution, but it is a trying thing | perfect, and the deep-cut inscription was 
to have to bend over that sick man’s | plainly visible: 


couch, and tenderly clasp his hand, 
while the assurance of sympathy and fra- 
ternal affection is whispered in the dull, 
cold ear. Henry’s countenance was very 
pale, too, and his half-parted lips were so 


rigid that the breath, as it passed and re- | 


passed, scarce left a sign. 

Not many words were spoken. Mr. 
Astiville experienced a certain embarrass- 
ment which prevented voluble utterance, 
and his brother had no disposition to reply, 
except in monysyllables—perhaps had not 
the physical strength. 

After some lapse of time there was a 
noise without, as of several voices sedulous- 
ly subdued. 

‘* Have they come ?” said Henry Asti- 
ville, turning his face towards Joshua Evy- 
ans, who was watching at the other side of 
the bed. ‘‘ Then prepare the litter.” 

Mr. Astiville heard the remark without 
knowing what to make of it. Presently 
some half a dozen men, or more—respec- 
table farmers of the neighborhood—entered 
the cabin, bringing with them a couple of 
slender poles, connected by a rude net- 
work of green withs. Acting under the 


direction of Evans, they raised the bed on 
which the invalid lay—it was a very nar- 
row, straw bed—and placed it carefully on 


the litter. The extremities of the poles 
were then lifted upon the shoulders of two 
stout men. 

“You will be taken to Greywood—will 
you not, dear brother ?” 

This was said by Mr. Astivi'le. 

“No, John, but to a spot which it is 
more fit you and I both should visit.” 

They carried him out of the enclosure 
and down the steep hill-side, then they 
proceeded along the Run, till the sick man 
stretching forth his arm and pointing to a 
bed of gravel, said :— 

“There! just half way between those 
sycamores.” 

A spade and shovel were immediately 
produced, and the gravel, which was the 
deposite of some former freshet, remeved 
from a surface about three yards square. 
Mr. Astiville, who had followed in the rear 
of the party, watched the course of opera- 
tions very intently. 

The corner-stone appeared upright and 
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There were marks of a grave also, and 
no man present entertained a doubt that a 
few feet beneath them the bones of the ne- 
gro Giles were mouldering. 

Henry, looking towards his brother, said, 
** You recognize and own the corner ?” 

“c I do.”? 

This duty performed, the party moved 
back to the cabin, notwithstanding Mr. As- 
tiville’s request to his brother, to suffer 
himself to be taken to more comfortable 
lodgings at the family seat. 

The Northerners had won—but Mr. As- 
tiville still trusted to receive partial solace 
for being discomfited by his enemies in get- 
ting the better of his friend. Nice man- 
agement, however, was requisite. The 
physician who had been called in pronoun- 
ced it scarce possible that his brother could 
get well. This loss might be borne, but 
would Henry make a will before his death ? 
Mr. Astiville recollected the mood in which 
Howard had gone off the day previous, and 
trembled lest the young man should think 
to have recourse to his uncle and to entreat 
of him a provision for Everlyn. 

Under these circumstances the elder bro- 
ther kept faithful watch at the bedside of 
the younger all that evening. Howard did 
not burst into the apartment, but the mat- 
ter seemed to occur of itself to the invalid. 

*¢ This Mr. Everlyn, John, that I hear 
of, ought not to be ejected by the Comp- 
ton purchasers. At any rate, pay back to 
him what you have received.”? 

‘¢ Depend upon me, Henry—of course I 
will do what is right.”’ 

Mr. Astiville really did mean what he 
said, although he was very far from mean- 
ing what his brother understood him to say. 
‘Right’ is one of the most convenient of 
that long list of ambiguous terms which lan- 

ge affords. 

Another incident occurred later in the 
evening to task Mr. Astiville’s fortitude. 
A messenger came to the door, and calling 
him out in a whisper, informed him that he 
had something to say respecting his son 
Howard. The facts, as well as could be 
gathered from the man’s account, were 
these: An hour or two before, that is about 
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the time of twilight, Mr. Newlove and his 
daughter, while taking a walk along the 
road in front of their dwelling, were met by 


Everstone. 


f 
| 
| 


Howard on horseback. The young man | 
appeared very haggard and his horse showed | 


signs of having been ridden long and hard. 
Instead of passing, he reined up suddenly, 
and commenced addressing Miss Newlove. 
His manner was very strange. At times 


August, 


cline on a couch till the arrival of the phy- 
sician. 

Astiville, on this report, proceeded at 
once to the house of Mr. Newlove. As he 
entered the room where his son lay, the 


| latter rising up broke into the wildest ra- 


| pacify him only aggravated his malady. 


_upbraided Mr. 


he shed tears, and uttered broken sentences | 


in a tone of maudlin sentimentality, as if 
intoxicated. 
strain of high, wild, passionate declamation. 
He turned from them finally, and Miss 
Newlove believing, contrary to the opinion 
of her father, that his demeanor marked 
rather insanity than the effects of strong 
drink, sent Handsucker and Priam to fol- 
low after him, and, if possible, to prevent 
his falling into harm. The-overseer and 
the negro, though on foot, had no difficulty 
in keeping within sight, until he commen- 
ced beating his horse furiously and urged 
him to leap a fence at the left of the road. 
The tired and tottering beast, having pro- 


Then, he would burst into a | 





‘father made to 
He 
“Astiville for hav ing com- 
mitted the most heinous crimes—charged 
him with being destitute of natural affec- 
tion, of common honesty—expressed in- 
tense loathing at his very sight and pre- 
sence. Afterwards, the agony y of his sprain- 


ving. Every attempt the 


| ed limb compelling him to fall back upon 


the sofa, when his father approached softly 
and offered to lean over the arm of the seat, 
he screamed aloud and shook his clenched 
hands franticly. 

This was not so pleasant a scene that 
Mr. Astiville was inclined to protract it. 
The medical gentlemen, who were subse- 
quently consulted, agreeing in the opinion 


_ that it would be highly inexpedient to re- 


bably been ridden without intermission full | 


thirty hours, was unable to clear the fence 
and fell in the effort. 


Howard, éntangled | 


by the stirrups, would probably have been | 
unable to extricate himself, but for the as- | 


sistance of the two men. In the fall he 
had received some injury of the ancle, as it 
seemed, and could not walk alone. 
lom and Priam carried him to the house, 
where he was with difficulty induced to re- 


Absa- | 


move the young man for some time, Asti- 
ville was obliged, much against the grain, 
to accept Newlove’s offer to continue in 
charge of him. Mrs. Astiville came over 
the next morning, and the patient, bearing 
her attentions and Emma’s more quietly 
than those of any one else, the two ladies 
who had never before met were for some 
weeks associated together under circum- 
stances which ne sither could have antici- 


pated. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Henry Astiville died, and was buried. 

Several weeks had passed away. No- 
body now pretended to doubt that the meet- 
ing of the Court would be followed by the 
recognition of the Northerner’s title to the 
land which had been the subject of such 
contention. Everlyn as well persuaded of 
this as any one, yet refused all the liberal 
propositions which were tendered by Miss 
Newlove. He could not bear to accept as 
a favor the least portion of that which he 
had, with mistaken confidence, claimed as 
his right. And although greatly wound- 





ed by the partial discovery of John Asti- 
ville’s bad faith, he resolutely adhered to 
his determination to bring no action against 
his grantor, but to abide without a murmur 
all the consequences of the disastrous bar- 
gain. 

Somers, to whom it fell as a matter of 
business to convey these amicable proposi- 
tions, had an opportunity of once more 
speaking to Sidney. The remembrance, 
however, of past treatment still dwelt upon 
his mind, and perhaps prevented his paying 
the consideration which was prudent and 
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just to the soreness of spirit so naturally 
the result of misfortune and « disappointment. 
Feeling sensitively the wrong which had 
been done him, and believing that Sidney 
ought herself to be conscious of it, he fail- 
edt to see the impossibility of one so proud 
humbling herself’ to proffer an unsought 
acknowledgment. Sidney, on the other 
hand, misinterpreted his unsettled demea- 
nor,and was firmly convinced that he only 
waited a decent pretext to abandon her. 
That pretext, she was determined, he 
should not long have to seek, if coldness 
and disdain would suffice him. 

It was not strange, therefore, that our 


lawyer became persuaded that all hope of 


happiness from this quarter was blasted. 


That he should then turn his mind in a | 


different direction was certainly consist- 
ent enough with human nature, as it is 
manifested around us, however unpardona- 
ble such a course may appear to theorizing 
sentimentalists. A man of thirty is not 
easily satisfied that it is his bounden duty 


to make misery the companion of all the 
rest of his days. 

Emma perceived —what woman could 
fail to perceive it ?—the change which had 
The perception could 


come over his mind. 
not but be attended with a beam of exhila- 
ration and joy. Every day that Somers 
made a visit, some fresh token fell from 
him—now a glance, now a word, nowa 
moment of more expressive silence—to in- 
vigorate and expand that passion which had 


grown up unnoticed and unfostered. When | 
she would withdraw | 


he had left the house, 
into the darkened room, where she per- 
disordered mind of Howard Astiville. 
There, after administering an opiate to the 
feverish patient, she could ponder upon the 
new aspect which the kaleidoscope of her 
life presented. 


wonted excitement recovered its sedateness ; 

and, true to her nature, she began to refer 
things to the standard of other persons’ 
happiness rather than of her own. She con- 
sidered how sad must be the lot of Sidney 
Everlyn, forced to carry a heart not only 


smitten by reverses of fortune, but subject- | 
ed to the more bitter grief of torn and | 


crushed affections. And the fact that this 
weight of sorrow was probably attributable | 
in great measure to the fault of the South- | 
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to be done? 


| to understand. 
| ally her treatment of Somers, was such as 
| she herself could not have been led into by 
In these quiet musings her | 
spirit which had been quickened into un- | 
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ern Beauty herself, only increased the sym- 
pathy of her generous rival. No object, 
indeed, more easily awakens interest and 
pity than a haughty spirit bowed down. 

Y ct Emma was far too sober-judging to be 
one of those enthusiasts who, in caring for 
others, forget to be just to themselves. If 
Somers really loved her, and had entirely 
severed that attachment which had bound 
him to Miss Everlyn, she felt that she 
might blamelessly encourage his advances. 
A close, impartial scrutiny enabled her to 
recognize that the lawyer was deceiving 


himself, and that his first love continued. 


The painful discovery made, what was now 
Should she at once cast off 
Somers? This course seemed to promise 
no benefit to any party. And if it were 
impossible that Somers should m: ury Sid- 
ney, what reason had she to believe that 


his misfortune would be aggravated by a 


marriage to herself? A woman, young, 
good-tempered, rich, well-educated, and of 
a person not uncomely, may be pardoned 
for finding it difficult to persuade herself 


_ that the man whose wife she should become 


would thereby be made to receive into his 
existence a new clement of wretchedness. 
She considered, too, that, in the occurrence 
of the event the propriety of which she was 
now weighing, she should regard her hus- 
band somewhat in the light of a martyr to 
her welfare, and felt that gratitude, if other 
motives were inadequate, would enable her 

to make his domestic hours at least tranquil 
if not rapturously happy. But was it out 
of the question that Somers might be re- 


| ceived again into Miss Everlyn’s favor ? 
formed the offices of a faithful nurse to the | 


This depended on that young lady’s char- 
acter. What this was, Emma was at a loss 
Her conduct, and especi- 


any motives, or by any conceivable combi- 
nation of circumstances. After thinking 


| the matter over, Emma could fix upon no 


other solution of the problem than that 
Sidney was unaware of the sincerity and 
strength of Somers’ attachment to her. 
But Emma knew this fact—why, then, 
should she not bear testimony to it? She 
would. 

Putting on her straw bonnet, one day, 
with its simple but tasteful trimmings, s she 
got into her carriage, and directed the alert 
and grey- -whiskered Priam to drive to Mr. 
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Everlyn’s. It wasan unusual and delicate 
errand of hers, and when she was fairly on 
the way and began to cull out expressions 
to be used in the approaching interview, a 
trembling and hesitation came over her. 
Still the straight-forward simplicity of her 
character sustained her ; and tae measure 
she was about to go through, however em- 
barrassing and painful it might be, would 
relieve conscience. 

Sidney Everlyn was surprised when the 
name of the visitor was announced — nor 
was it strange she should be—yet the native 
courtesy of the Southern lady did not de- 
sert her, and entering the room she receiy- 
ed Emma with ease and frankness. That 
parlor, by the way, was not the kitchen, 
where Somers and Howard had found her, 
but one of the lower apartments of the 
house, which, having been less injured by 
the fire than others, had since been con- 
verted into a tolerable reception-room fora 
summer guest. 

Emma was even more embarrassed than 
she had anticipated, and but for Sidney’s 
ready conversational tact would have found 
it dificult to recover any degree of self- 
possession. She began by alluding to the 
offers which had been made on her part to 
Mr. Everlyn, and declared her earnest 
hope that he would yet accept them. 

“] know that you must be attached to 
this place,’’ said she to Sidney. 

“* Ah, I am indeed!” replied the latter, 
‘but my father feels that the struggle is 
too great forhim. It would be a long while 
before he could pay you, since all the 
means at his disposal would be consumed 
in repairing the destruction which the fire 
has made.” 

‘*T have said, however,” rejoined Emma, 
‘that there would be no limitation of time, 
and the debt being burdened with no tnte- 
rest, though in ten years he should not dis- 
charge a dollar, he would be no worse off 
than now.” 

“We thank you for your generosity,” 
said Sidney, ‘‘ but it is impossible that we 
can avail ourselves of it. Once more we 
shall remove to the West—or rather we 
shall go to the far South West, for my fa- 
ther has an opportunity to obtain a grant 
of land in Texas.” 

“‘ And will you go to Texas ?” 

“‘ Certainly, my father’s presence there 
will be indispensable, and of course where 
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he goes I go. The Texas wilderness is not 
indeed a pleasant land as my imagination 
paints it.” 


“* Oh why think of going there ?’’ inter- 


rupted Emma. “‘Here you have every- 
thing to make your life pass agreeably ! 
Here is the house moved, at great labor and 
cost, to this site so well worthy of it. Ma- 
ny old associations must endear it to you, 
and in its present position what is wanting 
to make it a delightful home ?” 

‘*] beseech you,” replied Sidney, ‘to 
say no more on this point. It is one of my 
weaknesses to feel an exeessive affection for 
this rough pile of stone and brick—some- 
times I think I approach the sin of idola- 
try. By recounting what we must lose in 
departing from this place, you easily awa- 
ken in me sorrowful regret, but this regret 
can only give pain without accomplishing 
any other end, for my father’s purpose is 
incapable of change—nor in truth, if the 
choice were mine, would | have him swerve 
from it in the least. I shall not leave Ey- 
erstone without sadness—but I am con- 
scious it is far better to go than to stay.” 

Emma now proceeded as well as she 
could to the main object of her visit. Whilst 
with great directnessand plainness of speech 
she disclosed the knowledge she possessed 
respecting the state of Richard Somers’ 
heart, it was Sidney’s turn to be abashed 
and agitated. The concluding words—a 
sort of general summing up of the testimo- 
ny—were, 

“7 am certain he loves you at this mo- 
ment earnestly, devotedly.” 

Sidney, with natural and very feminine 
disingenuousness, attempted to disclaim all 
concern in Mr. Somers’ sentiments of what- 
ever nature they might be, striving to con- 
vey the impression that if any affection ex- 
isted between them it was every whit on 
his side. 

Emma held her peace for some moments 
while her mild blue eyes rested on the 
countenance of her hostess. Then shaking 
her head remarked— 

** Ah, you do love him.” 

Sidney blushed and stammered, but could 
not deny that the penetrating examiner had 
reached the truth. She mustered spirit 
however to hint that it was hardly fair for 
one woman, taking advantage of her sex, 
thus to probe the heart of another. 

‘¢ Think how I stand,” said Emma, ‘‘and 
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see whether there is not a justification for 
me. A high sense of duty caused Mr. 
Somers to stand up in defence of a stran- 
ger whose rights of property were in jeop- 
ardy, whose very good name was threat- 
ened with a dreadful stigma. In conse- 
quence of that upright tad generous course 
he has become subject himself to miscon- 
struction. Can you wonder that she whom 
he rescued, is unwilling to see him suffer 
for it? You remember the fable of the 
lion and the mouse. I am feeble—I can 
do very little—and the service which Mr. 
Somers has rendered is great beyond com- 
pensation—but Miss Everlyn, it is in your 
power to give effect to my gratitude.” 
Emma went on, and in words whose 
glowing earnestness cannot be copied, 
pleaded for Somers with far more eloquence 
than the lawyer himself ever displayed, 
whether in his own cause or a clients. 
Sidney, though not unmoved, still ad- 
hered to her purpose. With unflagging 
zealousness Emma made one more appeal. 
** You love Somers,” she said, “‘ and he 
loves you. What then is your reason for 
rejecting him ?”’ 
‘* Because—because—”’ Sidney hesi- 
tated. ‘‘ You must understand what I 


want to say. Could you bear to be hum- 


bled in the presence of any man? Could 
you be an Esther to kneel and tremblingly 
touch the tip of King Ahasuerus’ sceptre?” 

Emma looked as if she saw nothing so 
terrible in the fortune of the renowned 
Jewish maiden. 

“IT never could,” said Sidney, with 
proud emphasis. ‘“‘ As circumstances now 
are I could not accept Richard Somers 
without a sense of mortification, and I'll 
die like a love-sick girl in a novel, rather 
than endure that !” 

‘*¢ But why should you be mortified ?” 

“ On every account. In the first place, 
I used to think you were a very different 
person from what I now recognize you to 
be, and | supposed your claims to the land 
were illegal and not capable of being sus- 
tained. Somers obstinately held the con- 
trary. It seems he was right on both 
heads, and so—especially as regards the 
first—I cheerfully confess before you:— 
but I say frankly that great as is the re- 
spect I am compelled to entertain for your 
character—if Somers were to come here 
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and commence triumphing over my pre- 
vious injustice, I verily believe 1 should 
take to hating you again.”’ 

“‘Perhaps,” added Sidney quickly, 
** you think this very silly, if not wicked?” 

Emma owned that she could not perceive 
how such views could be justified by any 
standard ef Right. 

Then Sidney rejoined, ‘ We are dif- 
ferently constituted. I dare say your na- 
ture is greatly preferable, but such as mine 
is | must act in accordance with it. If 
now, instead of being the daughter of a 
poor man, I were mistress of Everstone, I 
could say to Richard— Come, sir, you 
may take me—I am ready to be a good 
girl—and obedient wife.’ As it is, and 
after what has passed between us, I never 
could bring my lips to utter such words,” 

** Yet,” replied Emma, “ his persistance 
in seeking your hand is surely proof of dis- 
interestedness. Your loss of the estate 
would be—provided he were accepted— 
his loss also.” 

“*So Mr. Somers once had the assur- 
ance to tell me himself; but what care I 
for that? What prodigious merit is it that 
he is not a mercenary wretch? | dare say 
he likes me all the better for my poverty, 
since such a condition is apt to prepare one 
to be a more submissive slave.”’ 

“Would you have your husband your 
slave?’’ 

** No—equality is all I ask. Far be it 
from me to be mated to any tame, abject, 
lump of flesh! Let my husband be a man, 
and a stout-hearted man—let him make 
himself if he can, King, like the Persian, 
over a hundred and twenty-seven provinces, 
but he shall not be my King.” 

“it seems then,” said Kmma—‘ pro- 
vided I understand you, of which I am not 
sure—that if Mr. Astiville were to do as 
he ought, and pay back to Mr. Everlyn 
the money which he unjustly retains—in 
that case, you would have no objection to 
listen favorably to Mr. Somers.” 

Sidney assented. 

** Now look at the matter seriously, Miss 
Everlyn—ought you to allow Astiville’s 
injustice to destroy the happiness of Mr. 
Somers—who, as you acknowledge has 
committed no real offence—and to destroy 
your own happiness equally 7” 

More she added in the same strain, but 
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Sidney refused to bend either to reason or 
entreaty. 


Emma returned home and with a light- 
ed heart. She had discharged a duty ‘and 
now,—her eyes grew dim with tears (not 
of sorrow) as she contemplated the pros- 
pect—Sidney Everlyn had refused the of- 
fered happiness, and now nought forbade 
that her own hand should take it. 

Look too, at the ageney by which these 
results had been brought about. There 


clinging to its paltry prey at the sacrifice 
of brother, son, and conscience Against 
him had labored a single-minded girl. He 
had won in the struggle :—but (as who 
will not add 7) to his own loss: she had 
suffered defeat ;—but to her own great 
gain. 

Emma left dizzy and faint by ebbing 
excitement, retired to rest. The first 
perception that dawned upon her when she 
awoke at morning—and how radiant that 
dawn !—was the realization that it was 
permitted her to lavish her affections with- 
out reserve or stint on that object which 
her heart would choose out of the whole 
world. 

Some business letters, which had arriy- 
ed during the present day, lay upon the 
table. She opened them and having gath- 


ered their contents filed them away metho- | 


dically according to her custom. Some- 

thing that she had read dwelt on her mind, 
and seemed to disturb her joy. As the 
morning hours passed, one after another, 
she began to reflect whether she had not 
that to say to Sidney which might induce 
a change of the conclusions of the late in- 
terview. Then the thought occured, sup- 
pose every obstruction to the marriage of 
Somers and Miss Everlyn removed, could 
he live happily with a person of such a 
character as had been exhibited yesterday ? 
It seemed to Emma that he could not. 
Furthermore, what did the letter she had 
perused communicate ?—A possibility—a 
glimmering chance, which one breath 
might extinguish. And how little likeli- 
hood that any consideration that it would 
occur to a rational mind to offer would ef- 
fect a change in sentiments so whimsical 
and so preposterous as those by which Sid- 
ney Everlyn appeared to be actuated? 
Then had she—Emma—done already 








more than any woman could be expected 
todo? Was self-sacrifice the sole busi- 
ness of her life ? 

All these thoughts and more of the same 
kind had their turn of dominion, but the 
end was that before the sun set, she made 
her second visit to Everstone. 

Meanwhile, Sidney also had been going 
through a course of meditation. If it were 
true that Somers continued faithful and 
stedfast, was it so wise a measure to re- 


| ject him? Miss Everlyn enjoyed for some 
was John Astiville’s tenacious avarice | 


hours what is calied a hearty erying spell. 
‘Since I saw you yesterday,” said 
Emma at that second meeting, I have re- 
ceived a communication from Mr.———” 
“Not Mr. Astiville ?” said Sidney, ob- 
serving she was at a loss for the name. 
‘No: it is a person who writes on be- 
half of a well-known mining company. It 
seems that an agent of theirs, a geologist, 
having been invited by a certain Mr. 
Gibbs to make investigations on the lands 
of Alonzo Safety found nothing to warrant 
operations there but did see traces which 
induced an exploration of the surrounding 
country. They write me now that such 
discoveries have been made on the tract 
which has been in controversy between 
Mr. Everlyn and myself that understand- 
ing the title to be in me they are desirous 


of "purchasing a few hundred acres, or, if 


it be deemed preferable, of working a mine 
on shares.” 

‘* You are fortunate,”’ answered Sidney, 
rather coldly. 

“¢ Stay ;—you do not apprehend my ob- 
ject. The only difficulty that appears to 
have existed in the way of Mr. Everlyn’s 
keeping this estate, now exists no longer. 
If he think proper, he can dispose of a 
small portion for nearly, or quite as much, 
as the whole will cost him — possibly, in- 
deed, for more.’’ 

** But,” said Sidney, “ if the land is of 
higher value than was supposed, you are 
plainly entitled to the enhancement.” 

** Not so, my claim is limited to the sum 
which I paid to the executors of Mr. 
Compton. Your father has occupied and 
improved the estate—expended taste, labor 
and money upon it—and he has a clear 
right to any value it may have over and 
above the sum which | gave for the legal 
title.” 

After permitting Sidney to muse a while 
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over the statement which had been made, | 
Emma added, with a heroic attempt at a | 
s.uile :— 

“So now there is no reason why you 
should not be reconciled to Mr. Somers.” | 
Sidney’s beaming countenance was a 
sufficient answer, and the words that next | 
fell from her put the matter beyond doubt. 
The truth was,she would gladly have hail- 
ed any pretext for withdrawing from the 


position in which a proud and rash jealousy | 


had placed her. 

After the interchange of a few observa- 
tions, Emma rose to take leave. As she 
did so, her utmost efforts could not keep 
back the tears that rushed to her eyes. 

Sidney perceiving her emotion, and look- 
ing upon her intently, said :— 

“Then, you also love Somers.” 


Emma besame very pale, and answered | 


not a word. 

‘¢ Thad no thought of this,”’ continued 
Sidney. ‘‘ Can you imagine the inference 
I drew from your first coming here ?—I’ll 
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get rid of a troublesome lover ; for I believe 
what you have said of Somers’ fidelity. In- 
deed, if I but imagined the possibility of 
his offering addresses to another, no cir- 
cumstances could prevail upon me ever 
again to think of him, except as an object of 
aversion. The man who could once falter, 
is no lover for me.”’ 

Emma’s tongue burned to say — ‘* But 
Somers as swerved from his path —has 
thought of paying addresses to another.” 
The words, struggling for utterance, almost 
choked her ; but she did keep them down. 
What, though the opportunity were given 
at the very last moment to secure him 
whom she had twice resigned? It wasa 
temptation, and it was her duty to resist. 

“| pity you—lI pity you,” said Sidney, 
taking her hand kindly. 

Oh, to think that one whisper from her 
| lips would reverse that relation, make Sid- 
| ney herself the object to be pitied, and lift 
| her up, that humble girl, into triumphant 
joy! Hers was not an exacting and un- 





tell you frankly, though I am half ashamed | compromising love — she could be content 
to own it. Howard Astiville has been at | to take Somers, though but a tithe of his 
your father’s house for two weeeks —nor | heart came with him. One brief sentence! 
could I be certain that you had not seen | But her lips should be sealed ere they ut- 


him before—I supposed—in short, I thought 


it natural that sympathy had grown into a | 
stronger feeling.” 

“ And that the purpose of my call was, 
to induce you to relieve me of Somers?” 
added Emma, in a quicker tone than was | 
usual to her. 

** No, not that exactly, but—” Sidney 


stopped, and blushed. In truth, she had 
suspected that Emma had contrived a little 
plot, the denouement of which should be 
that Howard finding his first mistress in- 
dissolubly bound to a rival, should, out of 
gratitude, transfer his affections to his sed- 
ulous and devoted nurse. ‘This suspicion 
it was impossible for her to confess ; yet, 
something she must say. 

“TI did justice to your good nature, 
though not to your self-denial. Knowing 
that Somers was attached to me, and hav- 
ing no partiality for him yourself, you 
thought to promote our common welfare by 
bringing us together. This, 1 say, was my 
hypothesis—one very wide from the truth, 
Iam now convinced. Yet, I never did 
you the wrong of supposing that in coming 
to see me you were actuated by a desire to 


tered that séntence. 

Sidney was going on with her sympathy— 

‘¢ From my heart I pity you— and you 
deserve Richard Somers far more than I. 
How could you have fortitude to renew the 
sundered ties that bound him to a stran- 
ger? What have I done to merit such 
martyrdom 7—and for Somers, while free, 
was there not hope that he might become 
yours ?”? 

Emma replied “ What right had I to 
think of my interests? Mr. Somers does 
not love me; you he does love, and b 
leading him to you I believed I best con- 
sulted his welfare, and repaid, as far as in 
me lay, that which I owed him. I have 
done what I could—do you make his days 
pass happily and I shall have nothing to 
regret.” 

The lawyer and Miss Everlyn were 
married, and, so far as we know lived 
pleasantly together. The three thousand 
acres were taken, substantially on Emma’s 
terms. Somers’ out of his professional 
earnings has paid off a large proportion of 
the debt and doubtless will pay the resi- 
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due. Mining speculators have several 
times made proposals for the hill, which is 
thought to contain rich veins of a precious 
metal ; but, somehow or other, Mr Ever- 
lyn, with his daughter’s hearty concur- 
rence, has as often refused to listen to them, 
under the persuasion, that the vicinity of 
a mining village would not add to the at- 
tractions of their residence. From this 
fact, and others, we may infer that Sidney, 
the matron, has given up certain notions, 
which Sidney, the maiden, thought fit to 
cherish. 

Emma Newlove left the country where 
she had met such unworthy treatment, and 
although Redland has received, and re- 
tained, within her borders many children 
of a colder clime of whom she is proud, 
those who know Miss Newlove will doubt 
whether any visiter that had landed on a 
Southern shore, deserved more than she, a 
hospitable greeting. She has ever since 
lived in her native State—and it may be 
said of her, more confidently than we dare 
to say of most human beings, that she 
lived happily unmarried; she has em- 
ployed her time and fortune in doing good 
—who can wonder that she should reap 
the reward which Providence allots to a 
stewardship thus discharged ? 

Howard Astiville recovered from the 
mental disorder which for a time threaten- 
ed to be permanent. He refused to meet 
his father or to receive from him any fur- 
ther pecuniary supplies. He departed out 
of the country determined to earn his liv- 
ing till the day should come when on the 
descent of the inheritance, or a share of it, 
into his hands he should be able to do that 
act of justice to Mr. Everlyn which his 
father denied. The execution of the pur- 
pose to make his own support involved a 
patient application for which the young 
man’s previous habits of mind had little 
fitted him. Though he would not receive 
a dollar from the hands of Mr. Astiville, 
he did not reject the sums which his mother 
from time to time—possibly not without 
the cognisance of her husband—transmit- 
ted to him. He travelled over the new 
world and the old. Subsequently being at 
Saratoga, he met Emma, who had accom- 

ied her father there more than once, 
for the good gentleman fancied that the 
water was beneficial to a rheumatic com- 
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plaint under which he labored Memory 
brought up old scenes, and Howard, tired 
of a wanderer’s life, and associating 
Emma’s presence with tranquil comfort, 
offered himself to her. Having received 
a gentle rejection, he went as a volunteer 
to Mexico. 

Of Mr. Astiville, the elder, it remains 
to say a word. He still lives and his fa- 
culties both of body and mind seem to have 
suffered little decay. He was successful in 
the accomplishment of his purpose and has 
it to boast that so far as regards three- 
fourths of the space contained within the 
branches of the Hardwater, the result has 
been the same to him as if his aneestor’s 
patent had extended over it. A less stub- 
born resoluteness of will than he displayed, 
might have given his name a place on the 
roll of the Historically Great, had it 
been applied to the acquisition or retention 
of a kingdom, instead of being wasted in 
the meaner wickedness of robbing a trust- 


ing friend of a few thousand miserable dol- 
rs. 


Nore.—An individual who felt some 
curiosity to learn what it was Absalom 
Handsucker saw, made inquiry of Somers. 
The latter answered that Absalom called on 


him once and explained that he had come 
to a sort of understanding with Mrs. Safe- 


ty. It seems, however, the honest dame 
took his revelation in high dudgeon. His 
eyes, she affirmed, must have been greatly 
out of order when he imagined that he wit- 
nessed the spectacle he described. No 
such _ could really have occurred, and 
she added that if he dared to promulgate 
the tale he would be in danger of an action 
for slander. She hinted too the possibility 
of additional legal proceedings grounded on 
a Breach of Promise. The overseer was 
not a little frightened and had come to get 
counsel. He said he had had a colloquy 
with Arabella also, who, whilst denying that 
she had ever been guilty of the practice at 
which he expressed such horror, promised 
that whether she had or not she never would 
do the like hereafter. Absalom closed his 
communication with the announcement that 
he had determined, on the whole, to take 
the young lady for better and for worse, 
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and merely desired to know whether, in the 
lawyer’s opinion, he had acted prudently 
or not. 

“ But what was it he saw ?” 

Somers, smiling, replied—‘‘ I must not 
tell secrets, lest Mr. Handsucker’s ears 
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should suffer. All I can say, is, that if the 
action of slander had been brought, 1 am 
aware of no case that would have been more 
in point than the famous one of Cook vs. 
Stokes and wife.” 





Memoir of Mr. Calhoun: 


JOHN 


CALDWELL CALHOUN. 


To the City of Charleston, which has recently exhibited a magnificent and impressive funeral pageant, 


in honor of the illustrious dead, this Memoir is respectfully dedicated. 


MEMOIR. 


Tue death of this illustrious eitizen, | sition is untrue. 


If asked to state the rea- 


long identified with the public service, and | son, which more than any other, caused the 


mourned with a depth of sorrow more gen- 
eral, more solemn, and more impressive, 
than has ever distinguished any statesman 
since the decease of Washington, renders 
the tribute of praise, at once an ap- 
propriate and first duty. The deference, 
which men of all classes pay to great abili- 
ties and incorruptible integrity, is a tribute 


| 
| 


due to a sense of the immortality of the | 


soul and to the eminent superiority of vir- 


hibitions of an exalted mind, and of de- 
votion to principles of honor and moral- 
ity, men, irrespective of mere difference of 


extraordinary popularity of this statesman, 
we would say, it was his stainless honor 
and incorruptible good faith. Out of 
these virtues, incomparable as they were, 
grew his self denial, amidst the promptings 
of ambition; his firmness in the cause of 
right ! 

We will not say that, in every instance, 
Mr. Calhoun saw the fature with a per- 


é : | feetly true glance ; or that the objects at 
tue. When a life is found to be fall of ex- | 


which he looked, invariably sent back into 


| his orb of vision, a reflection entirely cor- 


opinion, award it, involuntarily, the high- | 


est homage of their good opinion. 
itself, which always accompanies the steps 


Envy | 


of the good man, and detracts from his | 


fame and miseonstrues his motives, worn 
out in the contest, perishes on his grave: 
and contemporaries, who are ever distrust- 
ful of success, and invidious in concessions 
to merit, are the first to hang willows over 
the bier of one, no longer capable of ex- 
eiting jealousy, or of triumphing in the 
race of life. 

It has been remarked, not unfrequently, 
with less of surprise than of disparagement, 
that Mr. Calhoun had a hold on the affee- 
tions of the people of South Carolina, un- 
equalled in the history of public men. This 
veneration for his person and opinions, has 
often been attributed to the predominence 
ofa popular leader over the dependent, 
yielding mind of the public. This suppo- 





rect, not sometimes broken by the me- 
dia intervening—not oceasionally obscured 
by rather hastily formed conjeetures— 
But this we believe —He ever looked 
at things with honest intent—with an 
anxious wish to ascertain the truth, and to 
avoid evil ; and he both honestly and boldly 
spoke out what he conceived of the mis- 
chiefs or advantages presented to his mind. 

Mr. Calhoun was not ambitious in the 
sense in which that term ‘thas been used 
with reference to his motives and acts. 
He was desirous, ardently desirous, of being 
known as the advocate of the solid truths 
of polities. For the vanities of the posi- 
tion of a statesman he never longed; 
and, therefore, to obtain them, never con- 
ciliated or bargained. He fixed his mind 
on justice, on principle, on the essence of 
the mutual obligations arising between gov- 
ernments and the people; and to assert 
these he poured forth from the copious 
fountains of his intellect and his heart, the 
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most brilliant offerings, and most profound 
devotion. We are confident that for sta- 
tion and dignity, independently of the right 
and glory of the means by which attained, 
he cared nothing. “ Sir,” said he to the 
writer, while in Charleston, on the last 
journey he made to Washington, ‘‘ The 
Presideney has not been in my thoughts 
for ten years. I would not take public 
office at the sacrifice of what is due to my 
own independence, or to my own opinions, 
still less by waving the most immaterial 
right to which my fellow-countrymen are 
entitled.””, Mr. Calhoun’s whole life at- 
tests the sincerity and truth of this declara- 
tion. Like the great Halifax, so power- 
fally deseribed by Macaulay, his public 
career shows the prominent fact, that, if 
ever he did vary his opinions, the change 
was never from the weaker to the stronger 
side. Public sentiment may, as is often 
said, be a fair indication of what is proper 
to be done in a majority of instances ; but 
it is not always right; and certainly he 
who withstands it, if he furnishes no evi- 
dence of his superiority in judgment, gives 
incontestable proof of his candor and firm- 
ness. From the mass of politicians de- 
lineated by history, posterity delights to 
distinguish those, who amidst great imput- 
ed defeets of character, and many errors of 
mind, have still preserved their sentiments 
inviolate—who, though mingled with all 
the slanders of the times in which they 
lived; and, notwithstanding, the tempta- 
tions of place ; the corruptions of party, 
and the persecutions of opponents, have no- 
bly maintained the truth, and resolutely spo- 
ken for the right. On the contrary, however 
successful they may have been for the period 
of elevation, and during the exercise of the 
power of patronage, mankind with one ac- 
cord, the impious seductions of the age re- 
moved, condemn the dishonorable acts of the 
Machiavels and Woolseys of every time and 
country. The world is constantly deplor- 
ing, and yet, while the thing is passing be- 
fore it, constantly sustaining, the weaknesses 
and illusions of politics. Every revolution 
is based on a necessity for checking the 
corruptions of the dynasty preceding; and 
yet, the succession falls into the debauch- 
erles of the power existing before. A mild 
and virtuous leader, raised up for the oc- 
casion, possessed of faculties to command 
the public voice and concentrate its suffrage, 
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scarcely finds himself successful, before he 
discovers that he must be unjust. All that 
is violent in partizanship must succeed to 
whatever is sacred in principle ; ability and 
honesty must be sacrificed to expediency, 
and the fortunate politician must practice 
guilt as if it were public virtue, and con- 
demn integrity as if it were depravity. The 
country in which we live presents, it is 
true, exceptions ; but such have never been 
successful politicians. Public honors have 
fled from the statesman most worthy to 
wear them, and swelled the triumphs of 
those who have been dissolute in their pub- 
lie lives. 

When we assert that Mr. Calhoun was 
not one of this latter class, we intend to 
raise no issue whatever with respect to the 
correctness of his views, considered as 
mere abstract political sentiment. Such a 
course would not only be disrespectful to 
those generous men who have entertained 
opposite opinions, and who have opened 
bosoms, long mailed in the armour of vigor- 
ous conflicts, and poured out from them 
magnanimous streams of eulogium and elo- 
quence; but would be unsuited to the 
solemnity of the occasion of this memoir. 
As the evil he has done, if any, must be 
buried with him, so should all recollection 
of the violent controversies of his day be 
alike consigned to the tomb. The storms 
and agitations of the various political ques- 
tions in which he engaged, have, we hope, 
passed away ; and friends and enemies alike 
sorrowing—alike rei.cved of prejudices and 
disarmed of resentments, amidst the de- 
departing rays of the sun of his last day, 
may stand in harmony around his grave, 
and multiply the records of his memorable 
devotion to the public service. 

We do not intend to seek out for appro- 
bation or condemnation, any of those lead- 
ing topies which, during Mr. Calhoun’s pub- 
lic life, produced so much controversy, and 
in respect to which the people of the United 
States have been so divided. We seek to 
give a history of, rather than a criticism on, 
Mr. Calhoun’s participation in public 
events. We will not hold a scale by 
which to determine his consistency or his 
fluctuations, if guilty of any. The Tariff, 
the Bank of the United States, State 
Rights—on all of these, whatever his views, 
they were invariably entertained in good 
faith and frankly expressed. His most in- 
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veterate enemy, and who has not such, 
however pure! will admit this. In politi- 
cal fame, it is not the character of the 
man’s opinions which is to be considered ; 
it is the honesty, the truthfulness of his 
conceptions and of his advocacy of them. 
We may not dwell too minutely on the na- 
ture of a measure proposed. The human 
mind is forced to view things through such 
various media, that we may well distrust 
its judgment. We are compelled as often 
to blush at following precedents, as at con- 
demning sentiments. But, on questions 
involving clear principles, we may general- 
ly express ourselves without reserve. In 
measures embracing interests and holding 
in issue the highest obligations, moral and 
political, we can decide without inflicting 
pain or exciting animosities. Of this na- 
ture shall be the incidents of Mr. Calhoun’s 
life, on which we shall hazard approbatory 
reflections. 

The circumstance which first brought 
Mr. Calhoun’s name before the country, 
was an Address and Resolution, made to 
the people of Abbeville District, South 
Carolina, on the oceasion of the attack on 
the Chesapeake by the Leopard. That 
brutal violation of the laws of nations and 
of humanity kindled a flame in every part 
of the Union. His speech in support of 
war was a fearless exposition of the privi- 
leges of American seamen, and an indig- 
nant denunciation of the cowardly attack 
which had violated them. It placed him at 
once so high in public confidence that he was 
soon after voted into the State Legislature. 
There his brief service was distinguished by 
a masterly defence and sagacious arrange- 
ment of the affairs of the Republican party. 
He reviewed the prospects of the country, 
and predicted the difficulties in which Eu- 
rope and the United States would soon be 
involved. He denounced the restrictive 
system proposed for the redress of our 
grievances, and pointed to a war with Eng- 
land as both expedient and inevitable. In 
order to prevent distraction in the Repub- 
lican party, he proposed the name of Mr. 
John Langdon, of New Hampshire, for the 
Vice-Presidency; under Mr. Madison. 

In 1810, Mr. Calhoun took his seat in 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States. The period was pregnant with 
portentous prospects. War raged over 
Europe. The Berlin and Milan decrees of 
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France, and the British orders of council 
had divided the commerce of the world be- 
tween these nations. The policy, so ear- 
nestly pressed on the consideration of the 
people of the Union, of Peace and Non- 
Interference, it was not possible for the 
government to pursue, without abandon- 
ing every right dear to the citizen, and 
forfeiting every claim to the respect of 
foreign states. The navy of Great Brit- 
ain swept the ocean. Flushed with vic- 
tories, and arrogant under the acknowl- 
edged title of mistress of the seas, she 
boldly boarded our vessels, and manned her 
ships from our crews. Apprehensions that 
our trade and commerce would sink under 
resistance, paralyzed for a time the resolu- 
tion of our people. Embargoes and non- 
importation acts were the favorite measures 
of resistance. | At this juncture, Mr. Cal- 
houn entered the arena. He took a promi- 
nent part in the efforts to enforce the ne- 
cessity of immediate preparations for war. 
The ie of a Report from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations devolved on him. 
He met John Randolph, and Philip Bonlin 
Key, in the diseussion, and placed the 
question of the propriety of war beyond 
controversy. His speech wrung laudatory 
approval from the cautious and capable Mr. 
Ritchie. (He was compared to Hercules 
with his club ; he was likened in his moral 
sentiments to Fox; and when South Caro- 
lina was congratulated, it was said that 
Virginia, full as she was of glorious iatel- 
lect, was not so rich but that she might 
wish him her son The following extract 
from Mr. Calhoun’s speech on the occasion 
is valuable, as disclosing striking truths, 
clothed in apt phrase:— / 


“We are next told of the expenses of the 
war, and that the people will not pay taxes. 
Why not? Is it a want of means? What, 
with 1,000,000 tons of shipping ; a commerce 
of $100,000000 annually; manufactures 
yielding a yearly profit of $150,000,000, and 
agriculture thrice that amount; shall we, with 
such great resources, be told that the country 
wants ability to raise and support 10,000 or 
15,000 additional regulars? No: it has the 
ability, that is admitted ; but will it not have 
the disposition? Is not our course just and 
necessary * Shall we, then, utter this libel on 
the people? Where will proof be found of a 
fact so disgraceful? It is said, in the history 
of the country twelve or fifteen years ago. 
The case is not parallel. The ability of the 
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country is greatly increased since. The whis- 
key tax was unpopular. But, as well as my 
memory serves me, the objection was not so 
much to the tax or its amount as the mode of 
collecting it. The people were startled by the 
host of officers, and their love of liberty 
shocked with the multiplicity of regulations. 
We, in the spirit of imitation, copied from the 
most oppressive part of the European laws on 
the subject of taxes, and imposed on a young 
and virtuous people the severe provisions made 
necessary by corruption and the long practice 
of evasion. If taxes should become necessa- 

, I do not hesitate to say the people will pay 
uactilty.. It is for their government and 
their cause, and it would be their interest and 
duty to pay. But it may be, and I believe 
was said, that the people will not pay taxes, 
because the rights violated are not worth de- 
fending, or that the defence will cost more 
than the gain. Sir, I here enter my solemn 
protest against this low and ‘calculating av- 
arice’ entering this hall of legislation. It is 
only fit for shops and counting-houses, and 
ought not to disgrace the seat of power by its 
squalid aspect. Whenever it touches sove- 
reign power, the nation is ruined. It is too 
short-sighted to defend itself. It is a com- 
promising spirit, always ready to yield a part 
to save the residue. It is too timid to have 
in itself the laws of self-preservation. It is 
never safe but under the shield of honor. 
There is, sir, one principle necessary to make 
usa great people---to produce, not the form, 
but real spirit of union, and that is to protect 
every citizen in the lawful pursuit of his busi- 
ness. He will then feel that he is backed by 
the government , that its arm is his arm. He 
then will rejoice in its increased strength and 
prosperity. Protection and patriotism are re- 
ciprocal. This is the way which has led na- 
tions to greatness. Sir, | am not vers») in 
this calculating policy, and will not, there- 
fore, pretend to estimate in dollars and cents 
the value of national independence. I cannot 
measure in shillings and pence the misery, the 
stripes, and the slavery of our Sawehenet sea- 
men; nor even the value of our shipping, 
commercial, and agricultural losses, under the 
orders in council and the British system of 
blockade. In thusexpressing myself, I do not 
intend to condemn any a estimate of-the 
means of a country before it enters on a war. 
That is wisdom, the other folly. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia has not failed to touch 
on the calamity of war, that fruitful source of 
declamation, by which humanity is made the 
advocate of submission. If he desires to re- 
press the gallant ardor of our countrymen by 
such topics, let me inform him that true cour- 
age regards only the cause ; thatit is just and 
necessary, and that it contemns the sufferings 
and dangers of war. If he really wishes well 
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to the cause of humanity, let his eloquence be 
addressed to the British ministry, and not the 
American Congress. Tell them that, if they 
persist in such daring insult and outrages to 
a neutral nation, however inclined to peace, it 
will be bound by honor and safety to resist; 
that their patience and endurance, however 
great, will be exhausted ; that the calamity of 
war will ensue, and that they, and not we, in 
the opinion of the world, will be answerable 
for all its devastation and misery. Let a re- 
gard to the interest of humanity stay the hand 
of injustice, and my life on it, the gentleman 
will not find it difficult to dissuade his coun- 
trymen from rushing into the bloody scenes of 
war.” 

Though the first tones of Mr. Calhoun’s 
voice, in public life, were for war, yet they 
were justified, we humbly believe, in the 
eyes of the truest advocate of peace. They 
were spoken to rouse the country to a de- 
claration of hostilities, for frightful outra- 
ges on humanity. The people of the 
United States have no resentment te in- 
dulge, no revenge to gratify. The judg- 
ment of Providence has given them the 
guardianship of that religion and those 
laws which have so often been the boast 
and admiration of England herself. Our 
government is a trustee for those rights, 
not for itself, not for our citizens alone ; 


but for all nations, and for all objects dear 


to civilization and to man. War is the 
instrument of God, to punish nations. 
Communities, as such, cannot be avenged 
in their individuals, for crimes of their 
rulers. The crimes which might condemn 
the government, may exempt the citizen ; 
and if war were not a means in the power 
of Heaven, the flame of public liberty 
might be extinguished, and the wrongs of 
men, as nations, remain forever unredressed. 
Inexorable tyrants might, with impunity, 
overrun the peaceful territories of freedom, 
and millions of suffering human beings be 
subjected to the most severe political op- 
pressions. When the United States ada 
war on England, these principles were at 
stake. Had our Government failed to 
vindicate the aggressions perpetrated, the 
injuries inflicted on us would have become 
perpetual exercises of power over the whole 
civilized world. The United States, in 
losing her sense of right, would have lost 
the respect of the world. What we cease 
to respect, we cease to fear. The nation, 
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earth, the centre of free commerce, and 
the locality of the altars of unrestrained re- 
ligion, would have been, if not a feeble 
colony of Great Britain, at all events a 
miserable and weak Republic. Mr. Cal- 
houn saw the consequences, and did not 
hesitate to give his powers to the justifica- 
tion of the principles involved. He sent 
forth, in trumpet tones, appeals which 
animated the patriotism of the American 
peeple, and stirred up the slumbering en- 
ergies of a previous revolution. He dissi- 
pated the selfish views and doubting policy 
of the few who considered, or were alarmed 
by the probable results of a war with that 
powerful country ; and substituted, for 
these thoughts, a patriotic regard for the 
honor, the rights, und glory of the Repub- 
lic. In the crisis, he not only bore away 
victory from all his opponents, but achieved 
a triumph over himself, the greatest of all | 
conquests. Had Mr. Calhoun been a mere | 
time-serving politician, had his soul been | 
capable of a selfish thought, now was the | 
time for ascendancy. . Full as he was of 

honors, crowded at every step with eviden- 

ces of the approbation of the public, he 

might have secured any place in the gift of 

the people.) But he had no self love in- 

consistent with the purity and integrity of 

his motives ; and, having accomplished the 

high end for which he had labored, he 
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looked about to see where his country 
right be next attacked. He saw the weak 
point in our internal arrangements. (He 
saw a proclivity in the general government 
to concentrate power, at the expense of the 
authority of the States: and, from that 
time to 1S moment of his death, this dan- 
ger absorbed his thoughts, and directed his 
course. It was in vain that men looked, 
and turned away contemptuously, because 
they did not see what he did. With eyes 
fixed on the future, he turned neither 
to the right nor the left. He pointed to 
the dim speck on the horizon, and foretold 
the coming storm. Itwas the sole image on 
his mind’s eye. He anticipated terrible ca- 
lamities ; and, to avert them, determined 
on new, bold, and to many men, alarming 
preventives. He left the ranks of a well 
organized, prosperous and conquering par- 
ty; a party, on whose eagles victory 
seemed to have perched with strength all 
powerful, to take an isolated position, 








where all said he was fighting with a phan- 
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tom. He made all the sacrifices which are 
thought dear to the human breast. He 
forebore the pomp and advantage of a ma- 
jority, to array himself, with little hope of 
success, or promise of reward, in the ranks 
of a small and unpopular minority. May 
we not, without either approving or con- 
demning the opinions of this great man, 
yet give him the just award of possessing a 
resolute, a conscientious soul? One 
which justified right, and contested for 
truth, in the midst of every disadvantage, 
and upheld what seemed the right amid the 
severest opposition ? 

At the same session in which he defended 
the war, Mr. Calhoun, against the precon- 
ceived opinions of the body of the Repub- 
licans, gave his enthusiastic support to 
measures for the increase of the Navy. 
To him, to Mr. Lowndes, Mr. Cheves and 
Mr. Clay, are due all praise for fostering, 
in its infancy, a branch of the national de- 
fence, which has won immortal giory for 
the American name. 

On the retirement of Mr. Perlor from 
the position of Chairman on the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the duties of that 
committee, all exceedingly arduous, fell on 
Mr. Calhoun. He discharged them with 
an ability and industry which elicited uni- 
versal approval, 

At the session of Congress ensuing, Mr. 
Calhoun rendered a signal service to the 
commercial interests of the country. A 
forfeiture of millions of the capital of 
the country, vested abroad, and under the 
shape of merchandize, imported into the 
country, to avoid loss under the non-im- 
portation act, had been prayed to be re- 
mitted. This the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry had recommended to be done, on the 
condition that the amount were loaned to 
the government. Mr. Calhoun, with 
characteristic honesty, supported the prayer 
of the petition, but denounced the condi- 
tion. His efforts relieved our merchants of 
this onerous penalty. 

The advocacy of the Loan Bill as ren- 
dered necessary by the exigencies of the 
war, gave Mr. Calhoun an opportunity for 
new displays of eloquence and reasoning. 
His speech, on that occasion, is a brilliant 
effort; the power and effect of which, in 
rousing the mind to a just conception of 
the duty of sustaining the war, transcended 
the immediate occasion of its delivery. 
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On the great question of a Bank of the 
United States, in 1814, a measure of the 
Administration, Mr. Calhoun differed from 
his party. He opposed the bill which 
sought to carry out this measure, and re- 
jected various propositions of his friends to 
adapt its provisions to his views. 

It would be profitless, perhaps invidious, 
to survey the particulars of the contest on 
the Tariff of 1816. A denial of the 
charge that it was the origin of the Pro- 
tective system, or the assertion that Mr. 
Calhoun’s opinions, respecting it, have been 
misrepresented, would awaken sleeping 
feuds, in which party predilections would 
be substituted for arguments. While, on 
the one hand, Mr. Calboun is said to be 
the author of the system, it is, on the other, 
asserted that circumstances connected with 
our foreign relations, and not the idea of 
home protection, justified the support he 
gave the measure. Both positions have 
able and honest advocates. Both are, 
however, under the influence of long 
favored attachments. These sensibly 
affect the judgment; and like prejudices, 
growing up with infancy, and long cher- 
ished in manhood, are not easily dissipated, 
even by the rays of reason. 


Of the like character is the dispute on 
Mr. Calhoun’s position with respect to set- 
ting apart the bonus of the United States 


Bank, for Internal Improvement. Mr. 
Calhoun is no longer here to defend his 
consistency, or to furnish the explanations 
so necessary to enable men to arrive at 
truth. Enemies and friends alike err—the 
former in making too little, the latter too 
much allowance. Let the contrast, so far 
as his memory is concerned, be withdrawn. 
The gallant Saladin, and the chivalrous 
Richard of the lion’s heart, did not think 
it unworthy of their magnanimity or cour- 
age to decline a combat long maintained 
without success to either. 

The conduct of the war department as 
Secretary under Mr. Monroe, gave Mr. 
Calhoun a very high character for close in- 
vestigation and high administrative talent. 
The confused and long unsettled accounts 
of that office engaged his attention, with 
unremitted industry, for seven years. From 
an office difficult of management, it became 
one of ease for his successors. He reform- 
ed it in many particulars, cleared its affairs 
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of all embarrassments, and literally brought 
order out of chaos. 

In the contest for the Presidency, in 
which Mr. Adams, General Jackson, Mr. 
Crawford, and Mr. Clay were the rival 
candidates, Mr. Calhoun, with rare self- 
denial having withdrawn from the field, had 
the justice awarded him of being placed on 
nearly all the tickets for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. Having been elected to this office, 
he took his seat as President of the Senate 
in 1825, and, by the exercise of much dig- 
nity and firmness, brought the position into 
very great distinction. It was characteris- 
tic of Mr. Calhoun, that in all his public 
acts, he leaned against power. This was 
never more prominently displayed than in 
his decision of an important point arising 
in the debate on the celebrated Panama mis- 
sion. (Mr. Randolph had made on this ques- 
tion a most scathing attack on the admin- 
istration. In reference to it, Mr. Calhoun, 
as presiding officer of the Senate, decided 
that he had no power to restrain a Senator 
in respect to words spoken in debate. Out 
of that decision arose a controversy engag- 
ing all the powers and prejudices of friends 
and opponents of the administration No 
one ever doubted Mr. Calhoun’s honesty of 
purpose in this decision, or the superiority 
of his defence, under the signature of 
** Onslow.”? 

Mingling in the conflicts arising on the 
Tariff of 1828, and in connection with the 
efforts to defeat Mr. Adams on a second 
election, Mr. Calhoun was placed in a posi- 
tion to display, in strong light, his extra- 
ordinary resistance to party ties in the per- 
formance of duty. The contest in respect 
to the Tariff had nearly equally divided 
the Senate. To avoid the consequences of 
a tie vote, Mr. Calhoun, who was on the 
ticket with General Jackson for the Vice- 
Presidency, was advised to withdraw from 
his seat. He indignantly refused—deter- 
mined, as he declared, to risk all hope of 
advancement for himself, rather than shrink 
from his duty. In order to avoid, however, 
the possibility of injuring the prospects of 
General Jackson, he declared his willing- 
ness to take his name from the ticket. 

We pass over various particulars in the 
history of Mr. Calhoun’s distinguished ser- 
vices in the Cabinet of Mr. Monroe, in the 
Vice-Presidency and in the Senate, all ex- 
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hibiting the superiority of his judgment and 
the sincerity of his attachment to the Con- 
stitution and the Union. We will pause to 
consider that period, when, having done so 
much to elevate General Jackson, he was 
treacherously superseded in his confidence. 
We will not examine into the causes of that 
event — we will not gather up the nearly 
extinguished sparks from the ashes of that 
disgraceful and seandalous quarrel, in which 
the only decency and moderation were dis- 
played by its victim. 

Two acts of Mr. Calhoun in the sessions 
of 1814, 1815, and 1816, have been the 
subject of frequent animadversion and de- 
fence. It will be understood we refer to 
the bill reported by him to set apart and 
pledge the bonus of the United States 
Bank, as a fund for Internal Improvement, 
and his assent to the policy of the Bank, 
recommended by Mr. Madison. It is 
enough to say here, in regard to these 
measures, that, with respect to the first, 
Mr. Calhoun, as we understand, has never 
denied that it was his early impression that 
the constitutional power of Congress over 
Internal Improvement was comprehended 
under the money power. The error, as he 
believed, of this view, was soon developed, 
and the promptest confession of it made. 
In reference to the Bank, Mr. Calhoun has 
ever insisted that he yielded to the necessi- 
ty for its establishment, in view of the 
peculiar position of the country and its 
finances at the time, and not of its general 
policy or constitutionality. 

We come to the exciting topie of State 
Interposition. Out of the opposition of the 
South to the Tariff of 1828, this doctrine 
began to be developed. From the long 
fallow ground of the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions the seeds of this principle were 
gathered, and scattered in a new soil. 
They grew and flourished luxuriantly in 
the South, and received the early and warm 
encouragement of Mr. Calhoun. The 
“* South Carolina Exposition and Protest 
on the Tariff,” adopted by the Legislature 
of that State, was understood to have been 
proposed by Mr. Calhoun. The following 
extract from a document by Mr. Calhoun, 
embraces the leading features of this doc- 
trine :— 


“The great and leading principle is, that 
the General Government emanated from the 
several states, forming distinct political com- 
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munities, and acting in their separate and sove- 
reign capacity, and not from all of the people 
forming one aggregate political community ; 
that the Constitution of the United States is, 
in fact, a compact, to which each state isa 
party, in the character already described ; and 
that the several states or parties have a right 
to judge of its infractions, and, in case of a 
deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of 
power not ps and they have the right, in 
the last resort, to use the language of the Vir- 
ginia resolutions, ‘to interpose for arresting 
the progress of the evil, and for maintaining, 
within their respective limits, the authorities, 
rights, and liberties, appertaining to them.’ 
This right of interposition, thus solemnly as- 
serted by the State of Virginia, be it called 
what it may, state-right, veto, nullification, or 
by any other name, | conceive to be the fun- 
damental principle of our system, resting on 
facts historically as certain as our Revolution 
itself, and deductions as simple and demon- 
strative as that of any political or moral truth 
whatever ; and I firmly believe, that on its 
recognition depends the stability and safety of 
our oe institutions. 

“Tam not ignorant that those opposed to 
the doctrine have always, now and formerly, 
regarded itin a very different light, as anar- 
chical and revolutionary. Could I believe 
such, in fact, to be its tendency, to me it would 
be no recommendation. I yield to none, I 
trust, in a deep and sincere attachment to our 
political institutions, and the union of these 
states. I never breathed an opposite senti- 
ment; but, on the contrary, I have ever con- 
sidered them the great instrument of presery- 
ing our liberty, and promoting the happiness 
of ourselves and our posterity ; and, next to 
these, I have ever held them most dear. 
Nearly half my life has passed in the service 
of the Union, and whatever public reputation 
I have acquired is indiesolubly identified with 
it. To be too national, has, indeed, been con- 
sidered by many, even of my friends, to be my 
greatest political fault. With these strong 
feelings of attachment, I have examined, with 
the utmost care, the bearing of the doctrine in 
question ; and so far from anarchical or revo- 
lutionary, I solemnly believe it to be the only 
solid foundation of our system, and of the 
Union itself, and that the opposite doctrine, 
which denies to the states the nght of protect- 
ing their several powers, and which would 
vest in the General Government (it matters not 
through what department) the right of deter- 
mining, exclusively and finally, the powers 
delegated to it, is incompatible with the sove- 
reignty of the states and of the Constitution 
itself, considered as the basis of a Federal 
Union. As strong as this language is, it is 
not stronger than that used by the illustrious 
Jefferson, who said, to give the General Gov- 
ernment the final and exclusive right to judge 
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of its powers, is to make ‘its discretion, and 
not the Constitution, the measure of its powers ; 
and that ‘in all cases of compact between par- 
ties having no common judge for itself, as well 
of the infraction as of the mode and measure of 
redress. Language cannot be more explicit, 
nor can higher authority be adduced.” 


But how shall we treat this important 
period in Mr. Calhoun’s life ? How speak 
of his views, without giving offence? How 
shall we mention the arguments, and re- 
late the incidents of Nullification, without 
awakening the prejudices and heart-burn- 
ings of the times? How shall we do jus- 
tice to Mr. Calhoun’s sentiments, without 
wronging the sentiments of others? The 
cause that produced this fearful controver- 
sy wasremoved. The quarrel which shook 
the faith of men in the stability of our 
government, was adjusted. Great God! 
bless the noble spirits who substituted 
peace for war! Immortal be the mem- 
ory of the statesmen who looked beyond 
the animosities of a moment—who, in 
the midst of the excesses of the times, 
animated by holy emotions of patriotism, 
resolved, by honorable concession and com- 
promise, to preserve and perpetuate the 
union of these States ! 

During the pendency of this question, 
the most momentous that ever agitated the 
country, Mr. Calhoun engaged into an in- 
tellectual conflict with Daniel Webster. 
Never had the world listened to finer ex- 
hibitions of mind. (The* rolling words of 
the great New Englander came like the 
swelling bosom of the great father of waters, 
exciting terrible apprehensions of danger 
to the Union. The keen logic, the clear 
conceptions of his opponent, filled the 
whole horizon with effulgence. 

While the giants were contesting the 
field, victory now inclining to the one, now 
to the other, the issue uncertain—dreaded 
by all men, the great chieftian of compro- 
mises stepped into the arena, and threw up 
the weapons of the combatants. He, whose 
life was ever superior to the advantage of 
the moment. He, who revives, in our 
time, the most glorious conceptions of 
Cicero. He, who, when others strove for 
the triumphs of party, snatched from des- 
tiny the victories of conciliation ; introdu- 
ced his celebrated bill of Compromise, and 
dispelled the storm. Mr. Calhoun was not 
behind Henry Clay in magnanimity and 
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love of country. If not the first to pro- 
pose the compromise, he was the first to 
accept it. If, as most falsely charged, he 
was ambitious of a Southern Presidency, 
he would never have gone forth so readily 
to accept, on the part of the South, the 
proffered olive branch. He stood first in 
the Northern States. Never had the 
people of these States been so united in 
opposition, never so warm in their confi- 
dence in Mr. Calhoun Had their Union 
been dissolved, he would have been the first 
spirit in the South; and this he knew. 
But no one rejoiced more than he did, that 
the day of tranquility had returned. That 
the conflict was at an end, and the Union 
saved. In the most inclement season, he 
hurried to South Carolina, where resistance 
had assumed a most decided aspect, and, 
by his influence, induced the State to yield 
to peaceful interference. No man in the 
United States could have produced the 
result but Mr. Calhoun: and the anxiety 
with which he pressed this Compromise, 
attests, beyond question, his love for the 
Union. Dissimulation has never found a 
place in Mr. Calhoun’s heart. Had he 
desired a dissolution of the confederacy, he 
would have avowed the wish fearlessly, and 
without equivocation. But he believed 
that the dangers of a consolidation were 
upon us; and if, out of his intense study 
of a means to avert them, he came to con- 
clusions, and pressed abstractions, the truth 
of which did not strike other men, it does 
not follow that he was not entirely honest 
in his belief of their efficacy and veracity. 
Shall we probe further the wounds of 
this controversy ? Shall we draw aside the 
pall covering the relics of a strife, at rest, 
we trust, for all future time? Shall we, 
like opposing fanatics, as was done in the 
case of William, the Norman, engage in 
repeated exhumations, in order to indulge 
in the ostentation of repeated funeral ser- 
vices? Who would be benefitted, who 
convinced? Let the storm rest! The 
winds are still! The surface of the sea 
is calm and undisturbed. The clouds 
are receding from the overhanging canopy, 
and men breathe freely. Out of the east, 
a new sun, the successor of that which yes- 
terday declined in clouds, is beginning to 
rise, and pour its healthful rays over the 
land. Brethren of the same household are 
rejoicing in its splendor. May it warm and 
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light them forever! May no dismal shad- 
ows intervene, and obscure its beams—but, 
full of luxuriance, may the land teem 
with life, all busy in the ark of peace, all 
faithful in devotion to the Union ! 

On the adjustment of the Tariff question, 
Mr. Calhoun gave himself, with great en- 
ergy, to his labors as a Senator, in the more 
general measures in which the country was 
interested. Attached as he had been from 
principle to the party of General Jackson ; 
desirable as it evidently was on the part of 
his friends to bring about a reconciliation, 
and to aid the administration with his tal- 
ents and influence, he did no act, he said 
no word, indicating a desire to reconcile 
past differences, or to avail himself of sup- 
port. He felt he had nothing to atone for, 
and, therefore, had none of the successes of 
compliance. 

He displayed his independence of party 
ties prominently in the memorable debate 
on the Removal of the Deposites ;—he 
condemned the dismissal of Mr. Duane, as 
an abuse of power; and, though he ex- 
posed such defects of a national banking 
system, he did not hesitate to deny the right 
of the Secretary to withhold the deposits, 
while the Bank performed its obligations 
faithfully. He predicted in a speech of 
extraordinary ability, various errors in the 
management of the currency. He de- 
nounced, with temperate but decided ex- 
pression, the reception of the celebrated 
Protest of the President ; and placed the 
powers of the several departments of the 
Government under the Constitution in a 
novel and satisfactory light. He raised by 
motion a Committee of Inquiry into the 
abuses of Executive patronage — the able 
report of which committee, prepared and 
submitted by himself, astounded the coun- 
try as to the extent of that corrupt system ; 
and produced a more powerful and just. re- 
action against the administration than any 
effort of its avowed opponents. With a 
mind settled in its convictions as to 
the powers of a National Bank, and of 
State Banking institutions, as vehicles for 
the dispensing of the money patronage of 
‘he Government, he conceived and advo- 
cated the adopting the principle of that 
scheme, since carried into effect under the 
name of the Sub-Treasury. The Specie 
Circular next occupied his attention. He 
denied the authority of the President to 





issue the order on which it was based ; but 
regarding the mischiefs of the step as be- 
yond remedy, declined voting on,the ques- 
tion of its revision. 

It was at this juncture that the political 
sky began to overcast with the approaching 
Abolition storm. The immediate fears on 
this subject was removed by the firmness of 
Mr. Calhoun, who, forseeing the danger of 
receiving petitions on this topic, which be- 
gan to overload the tables of Congress, by 
his arguments and influence, procured the 
settlement of a precedent against their re- 
ception. On the question of the admission 
of Michigan, the danger spread again. 
Mr. Calhoun, was opposed to admitting a 
State on the authority of a mere informal 
meeting of the people inhabiting a terri- 
tory. His views are presented in the follow- 
ing brief extract :— 


“My opinion was, and still is, that the 
movement of the people of Michigan, in form- 
ing for themselves a State constitution, with- 
out waiting for the assent of Congress, was 
revolutionary, as it threw off the authority of 
the United States over the territory ; and that 
we were left at liberty to treat the proceedings 
as revolutionary, and to remand her to her ter- 
ritorial condition, or to waive the irregularity, 
and to recognize what was done as rightfully 
done, as our authority was alone concerned. 

“A territory cannot be admitted till she be- 
comes a State ; and in this I stand on the au- 
thority of the Constitution itself, which ex- 
pressly limits the power of Congress to ad- 
mit new states into the Union. But, if the 
Constitution had been silent, ne would indeed 
be ignorant of the character of our political 
system, who did not see that states, sovereign 
and independent communities, and not territo- 
ries, can only be admitted. Ours is a union 
of states, a Federal Republic. States, and not 
territories, form its component parts, bound to- 
gether by a solemn league, in the form of a 
constitutional compact. In coming into the 
Union, the state pledges its faith to this sacred 
compact: an act which none but a sovereign 
and independent community is competent to 
perform ; and, of course, a territory must first 
be raised to that condition before she can take 
her stand among the confederated states of 
our Union. How can a territory pledge its 
faith to the Constitution? It has no will of 
its own. You give it all its powers, and you 
can at pleasure overrule all her actions. li 
she enters as a territory, the act 7s yours, not 
hers. Her consent is nothing without your 
authority and sanction. Can you, can Con- 
gress become a party to the constitutional 
compact ¢ How absurd.” 
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This view of the subject was novel then 
—it is novel now. The question has been 
since raised on the admission of California, 
but the grounds on which Mr. Calhoun 
placed it, have been entirely overruled. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow 
Mr. Calhoun’s brilliant career through the 
minor phases of his public life. We pass 
to two great and wonderful exhibitions of 
his mind and integrity. We leave out of 
view his able speeches on the McLoud 
matter; Mr. Crittenden’s resolutions to 
permit the interference of executive officers 
in elections; the Veto power; the Bank- 
rupt bill; and look to his services on the 
Oregon question. In this controversy Mr. 
Calhoun saw but the great interests of the 
nation, and the justice of her position. He 
became the great, the leading advocate of 
peace. He threw his influence into the 
scale at the very moment when that influ- 
ence was most needed, and could be most 
powerfully felt. He performed an act 
which both God and man approved. He 
rose superior to the excitements of the oc- 
easion. He repelled from his breast the 
national feelings, which so frequently rule 
the judgment. He rejected the prejudices 
which grow up in the American heart 
against English power; and, in the act, 


anticipated the happiness of millions. Few 
can estimate the value of Mr. Calhoun’s 
services in the adjustment of this interna- 


tional difficulty. Had Mr. Calhoun no 
other claim to the favor of his countrymen, 
that were enough to secure for his name 
immortality. We are disgusted with the 
idea of the crime and guilt which would 
have followed a war with Great Britain on 
the Oregon question ; and in proportion to 
our detestation of an unjust war rises our 
respect for Mr. Calhoun’s noble effort to 
avert it. We almost tremble when we sur- 
vey the consequences which would have 
ensued. We blush to view the pretexts 
set up for a resort to arms. Is our nation 
—one boasting its foundation on principles 
of pacification and good order, to go to 
war, only for success? Are human beings, 
proud of their residence in a land of liberty 
and laws, to contest as wild beasts, vaunt- 
ing of their strength and struggling only 
for spoils? Is the commerce of all civilized 
countries to be wrecked, the peaceful fields 
of agriculture to be rendered desolate ; are 
men to be butchered, and widows and or- 
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phans to be left mourning, merely to gratify 
the ambition of party leaders, and to min- 
ister to the vain externals of politics ? 
Who—what advocate of that war ever 
promised himself, or his country, or the 
cause of humanity, a single advantage 
which it were not a crime to boast? Who, 
in seeing that chivalrous spirit who inter- 
posed his magnanimous efforts to remove 
all cause of difficulty, did not feel honor, 
truth, justice, were all vindicated in their 
own temple, and the cause of universal 
peace among men subserved 7 

It is scarcely necessary for us to say that 
there are many things in the course of Great 
Britain we do not approve. But, we also 
declare, there are some things we venerate 
and respect. Our memory dwells with 
pleasure on the fact, that we have sprung 
from her; that we have been taught the 
purity of our language, amidst the glorious 
remains of her literature, and to appreciate 
the beauties of art and philosophy in her 
splendid monuments of genius. We take 
delight in the recollection that we were in- 
structed by her in our Religion and Laws, 
and in our first rudiments of civil freedom. 
That her Magna Charta extends its rays to 
our institutions, and that the blood of Rus- 
sell and Sydney sprinkled the door-posts of 
our dwellings, and exempted us from poli- 
tical death. To us, with these emotions, 
the settlement of the cause of this last dis- 
pute brought the noblest reflections. And 
to the memory of him, who, more than any 
patriot and statesman, was the instrument, 
nay, the conqueror, of peace, we would 
give the best and highest rewards which a 
grateful country can bestow. 

Scarcely had this affair been settled, 
before another cloud rose on the horizon. 
The long agitated question of interference 
with slavery in’ the District of Columbia, 
and the new territories, was opened to wide 
and intemperate debate. Ever jealous of 
the slightest invasion of the constitution— 
ever believing the South, in respect to this 
institution, in peril, Mr. Calhoun, in feeble 
health, hurried to his post. 

It were fruitless to open the book of this 
controversy over Mr. Calhoun’s bier. The 
South knows the wrong done her in regard 
to this topic; she knows the moral and 
political influences that crowd around the 
question ; but the whole world knows her 
arguments of right, and her means of re- 
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elling attack. She will make no boast of 
her chivalry, and hesitate long to anticipate 
the judgment of posterity as to her patriot- 
ism. If these have not been attested in 
many well fought fields in the Revolutionary 
and late wars, she claims no privilege of 
being further heard. On the facts of her 
slave institutions she makes no explanation, 
and requires no apology. She will arbitrate 
mere differences of opinion with any power, 
but will yield no right in which the integ- 
rity of the Constitution and the principles 
of political liberty are at issue. For the 
protection of those, she places herself on the 
moral force of natural laws, and will never 
resort to physical means of defence, till all 
peaceful agencies are exhausted. 

Will it be said —“‘ This is Disunion ?” 
Not so. Much as we revere the institutions 
of our State—far as we would commit our- 
selves for their preservation — we cannot 
doubt, we never have doubted, we never 
will doubt the virtue of loving the Union, 
and guarding its inviolability. It is true, 
as was said by Mr. Calhoun, declarations 
will not preserve it. But it is equally true 
that sentiments give direction to actions. 
Though the greatest security of it will be 
found in the most faithful observance of the 
obligations of the Constitution ; this fact 
does not forbid our contemplating with 
alarm the consequences of a dissolution. 
This great confederacy of States, consi- 
dered irrespective of a centralizing power, 
which might be used as a means of destruc- 
tion to the authority of the States several- 
ly, viewed in connection with the history of 
its origin, with the characters of the im- 
mortal men who originated and have sus- 
tained the Union,—certainly is beyond all 
value. No speculation can be indulged as 
to its worth to posterity and to us, in these 
respects ; no standard of appreciation can 
be formed to designate its relative price. It 
is a sacred heir-loom of a family, having 
higher claims to respect than its age or its 
parents ; its value consists in the memory 
of the ancestry which first achieved it; in 
the honorable recollections of the triumphs 
amidst which it was won and worn. Its 
worth is at once moral and traditionary. 
It is full of past glory, of present respect, 
of future hope. It is the title, the dignity, 
the birth-record of freedom ; the evidence 
of all that is noble in the history of her 
noblest contests. Adorning and enriching 
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the story of our country, it comes to us 
fragrant with proofs of struggles and suc- 
cesses which were national at first, are na- 
tional now, and should be national to the 
last. How can this relic be divided? Who 
shall take Bunkerhill, Eutaw, Saratoga, or 
the Palmetto Fort in the partition of these 
glories ? How, when we come to make up 
the list of the sacrifices and the victims of 
the Revolution, shall we divide them? 
Long be the period removed, when pos- 
terity shall throng about the resting 
places of the illustrious dead, and prepare 
to divide the sacred inheritance ! 

We approach the close of Mr. Calhoun’s 
life. The human mind must necessarily 
pass through a trial, when in great calam- 
ity it is called to recognise the superior 
wisdom of God’s judgment, and to practice 
0, gm amidst its griefs. The vivid 
intellect was declining at a time of great 
danger to the principles he had so long de- 
fended, and which had so long filled his 
thoughts. On one occasion he said, he 
desired to be heard as one asking noth- 
ing for himself, but whose only wish 
was to see his country free, prosperous and 
happy. The same sentiment was on his 
lips when he died. The man who conquers 
the cruel terrors of death—who looks in 
the trying moment of dissolution, not on his 
own immortality on earth, but to the im- 
mortality of his country—who, anxious for 
her liberty, overcomes the shock of disease, 
the spectacle of a mourning wife and chil- 
dren—whose last words attest his devotion 
to the perpetuity of the Constitution, — is 
surely a Patriot. The confessions of one 
whose whole life we have distrusted, force 
themselves on the belief, when they come 
forth in the instant of dissolution. How 
much more solemn and impressive the ad- 
monitions of one whose long life, exhibiting 
the utmost purity of private eharacter, and 
the firmest displays of patriotic self-denial, 
dying with a prayer for his country on his 
lips! Such was the life, such the death of 
Mr. Calhoun. On his cenotaph let that 
be written, to which his life was a martyr— 
Sincerity. Long in his native State—long 
in the history of his nation—wil] his mem- 
ory illustrate the character of the true 
statesman, and furnish uncommon induce- 
ments to a life of virtue. The implacable 
hatred which pursued him—the secret envy 
that misrepresented him—are dead! A 
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State, ever the rewarder of faithful servi- 
ces in the cause of public virtue, mourning 
her eldest son ; a nation, lamenting the ex- 
tinguishment of an intellect long enlight- 
ening her progress, stand about his grave, 
and record the uncontestable triumph of 
The Honest Man. 

Few men can withstand the influence of 
that love of public approbation, which, for 
wise purposes, is planted in the human 
breast, Few have the firmness ‘o reject 
honors for the sake of virtue ;—few, in the 
moment of popular favor, can put back the 
rewards offered ;—few can display, amidst 
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temptation, the immutability of conscience. 
Lord Camden, in English history; Mr. 
Calhoun in American, are conspicuous in 
examples of these unusual gifts. Alike 
they were intellectual, alike unchangeably 
incorruptible. Always important to parties, 
always unaffected by their corruptions, they 
were alike victims to whatever was just. 
For them office had no allurement, and 
political power no terror. They declared 
belief of right as frankly as they denounced 
wrong ; and, as was sald by St. Jerome of 
religion, if in error, it was a glorious pri- 
vilege to be deceived with such guides. 
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Tue highest and most noble of the 
* Senses,” is the perception of the Beau- 
tiful; the highest mental enjoyment of 
which we are capable, is, doubtless, in 
the contemplation of the Beautiful. We 
become less human, and approach nearer 
to Divinity, when we abandon the pursuit 
of that which is merely earthly and sensu- 
ous, and give ourselves up to the influence 
of Beauty, either of Nature or of Art. 

It is, at least, one of the objects of poesy 
to beget this sense where it does not exist, 
and to refine and idealize it where it has 
once found an abiding place ; and as there 
are numerous objects both in nature and 
art which have power to excite it, Poetry 
must, therefore, reflect them in its verse, 
and present them glowing in a more spirit- 
ual loveliness. But this mere imitative 
perception would not, by itself, constitute 
Poetry. To be a Poet, requires a higher 
qualification than the appreciation of mere 
earthly beauty, or the ability to present it, 
spiritualized in verse ; there must be a cer- 
tain discontent with things below,—an ear- 
nest effort to reach the unattained, the un- 
attainable,—efforts which almost penetrate 
the hidden sources, the ever-dropping 
springs of Poesy. Whoever is possessed 
with these desires and emotions has true 
poetic fire, even though he or she may not 
be, what the world calls, a poet,—yet, be- 
cause we can but stammer, as it were, in 
the glorious language of that beauty-world 
in which we have been uncertain dwellers, 
we must picture our divine ideals with the 
gross colors of the Actual,—we must em- 

dy the spiritual in the material. And he 
who best succeeds in this; he who best 
renders an idea of his profound commu- 
nings with the spirit of Beauty, his own 
Egeria of the woods and fields, — he who 
can lift us— 


« Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call earth—” 
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to a brighter world of loveliness and beau- 
ty,—he has the best claim to be considered 
a true poet, 

From the time of Dryden, till Cowper 
appeared upon the stage of Poesy, the Eng- 
lish language could boast of but few true 
poets; it was a long and dreary age of 
poetical dulness. Writers seemed to have 
entirely neglected the noble well of pure 
English undefiled, and to have been con- 
tent with dipping up a few dull flippancies 
and far-fetched conceits, from the shallow 
pool of French literature. Poetry was then 
judged, not by its essence, but by its exter- 
nals ; it was measured by convyentionalities, 
instead of reasonable rules, and he was 
more esteemed who manifested a mechani- 
eal fidelity to the artificial, than he who, 
although more pleasing, was less correct, in 
his devotion to the true and the natural. 

If we assume as a verity, the old French 
maxim, ‘Rien de beau, que de vrai,” 
there was hardly a poet, from the time of 
Dryden to Cowper’s day. For, as we have 
admitted that beauty is the real poetical 
thesis, it is certain that the theme of any 
poem, in order to be true must possess the 
elements of beauty ; but no didactic essays 
like Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ no humorous 
versifications like ‘ Hudibras’ constitute 
Poetry. They are not true to our Ideal 
of the poetical, they have no sympathy with 
our higher aspirations,—they do not satisfy 
those undefined longings, those searchings 
after ‘‘ high Beauty,’’ which it is the object 
of Poetry to realize. Even those poems 
which pictured mere sensuous Beauty and 
mere sensual Love were not true. All 
their nonsense about ‘ sparkling eyes,’ and 
‘ cherry lips’ and ‘ luscious kisses,’ and so 
forth,—is no more the utterance of Love, 
than is the froth which sparkles on the 
edge of the glass, the powerful wine itself. 
It is the mere external. To express the 
soul,—one must go farther, and pierce deep- 
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er. Compare such pretty stuff, (and no- 
thing is more common among the writers 
of that age) with these lines of Keats.’ 
My Madeline, sweet dreamer, lovely bride, 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest ? 
Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped, and vermeil- 
dyed. [St. Agnes’ Eve. 
Such imagery as that was not coined 
from the brain, it gushed forth empromptu 
from the full soul. The boy-enthusiast, 
wasting away even as he wrote, with a hope- 
less and unrequited passion, sang, as only 
those who have loved, and deeply loved, 
can sing. 
« Who can paint another’s passion, 
Shall hinself be loved, for aye.” 
« Puisquil a peint Didon 
Virgile avait aime.” 


But the poets of this era if they possess- 
ed the’ passion did not writefrom it. Their 
poetry moved from their finger-tips and 
not from their souls, and instead of full 
gushing streams of Love and Beauty, the 
thirsting soul finds nothing but a stale 
Euphuism, dull, wearisome, antitheses and 
heavy metaphors. We can most truly 
say of them in the words of the French 
satirist : 

« Leurs transports les plus doux ne sout que phra- 
ses vaines, 
Ils ne savent jamais que se charger de chaines 
Que venir luir martyre, adorer leur prison, 
Et faire quereller fes sens, et la raison.” 
{Boiliau L’ Art Poetique. 


They thought more of turning and per- 
fecting the filigree work of an epigram, or 
of pointing a couplet, than of hewing out a 
glorious image from the golden mine of 
thought. They did not go out into the 
woods, the fields, and the streets, and select 
there the highest beauty of nature, art, and 
man, as the themes for their poetical efforts 
—they drew their ideals from the contem- 
plation of those who had immediately pre- 
ceded them, and aspired not beyond the 
monotonous affectations of Pope, and the 
quaint didacticisms of Couley. The poets 
of the glorious Elizabethan age were almost 
forgotten. It is true they still saw dimly 
the noble edifice of Shakspeare’s muse, and 
the sublime structure of Milton’s verse, far 
away on the topmost heights of song; but 
there flowed a broad gulf between them, 
and the music which floated sweetly from 
the distance, seemed to them not of their 
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world. Affection and monotony reached 
their climax. Men began to tire of them, 
and to sigh for nature, and strength, and 
truth. They began to cast aside the fetters 
and trammels of rhyme and measure, that 
so long had bound them, and to recognize 
the truth that poetry, or rather that which 
is the audible, visible, expression of poetry, 
was to be measured by the ear, and not by 
the fingers. But they were but gropers in 
the darkness, and they longed for light. 
They were not fated to wait long. The 
Persian proverb says, ‘* The darkest hour in 
the twenty-four is that just before day”— 
that hour had past in the night of modern 
literature, and the indications of a coming 
dawn, were faintly seen in the east. 
Cowper was the sweet morning-star of 
the coming dawn; and steadily advancing 
up the broad horizon of literature, one by 
one came the brilliant names of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats, to 
light up the full day. These were the ori- 
ginators of a new school of poetry, a school 
which immediately promulgated its novel 
ideas, and declared itself directly opposed 
to that which had preceded it. They de- 
spised conventionalities of expression, the 
formal monotony of rhyme and measure, the 
tiresome inversions and ridiculous figures 
of speech which had characterized the age 
that had preceded them. They spoke out 
according to the instinct of their nature, 
and the promptings of the passionate affla- 
tus. They must not however be supposed 
to have wished to exclude from poetry one 
of its most essential qualities—Melody ; 
on the contrary they were eager to intro- 
duce trwe melody into verse, in place of that 
monotonous jingle which had usurped its 
name. They also refused to be satisfied 
with any realization of beauty, for they 
could not endure that their ideals should 
be restrained by any iit. They would not 
admit that the Venus de Medici was the 
perfection of feminine grace, or that the 
Apollo Belvidere was the type of manly 
beauty; neither would they allow Pope’s 
flowing numbers to be the model of verse, 
nor Johnson’s criticisms the hand-book of 
poetical composition. They preferred to 
have an ideal of grace and beauty in their 
own souls, and to write only according to 
the dictates of Nature and of Truth. The 
rugged mountain was an infinitely more po- 
etical object to them than the well-ordered 
12 
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garden, and they wished to study nature in 
the woods and in the fields, and man in the 
streets, rather than to examine the one from 
a drawing-room window, and the other from 
a box at the theatre. 

Of this school of poetry, Alfred Tenny- 
son is the greatest living instance, if not 
indeed the greatest that has lived. Asa 
late critic says of him, that while other 
poets produce effects which are sometimes 
produced otherwise than by what we call 
poems,—Tennyson gives that which a poem 
only can give. Even Wordsworth is often 
tedious, and feeble, and Coleridge dull and 
artificial—but we cannot take up a poem 
of Tennyson’s without finding ourselves 
interested ; and more than this—our sense 
and knowledge of the beautiful, increased 
and perfected. And it is not such rank 


heresy and lize majeste, as some would | 


have us believe, to compare him with Words- 
worth; for if he has not such a philosophi- 
cal depth as that poet, he certainly sur- 
passes him in choice of themes, in the 
ideality of his conceptions, and in the re- 
fined and rare melody of his versifications. 

Tennyson has been compared both to 
Shelley and Keats, although he cannot 
be said to imitate either; he seems, in- 
stead of resembling either one of them, to 


possess a certain combination of the quali- 


ties of both. He has not the intense 
idealism of Shelley, nor the ‘ exquisite 


sweet’? sensuousness, the delicious intoxi- | 


eating fancy of Keats. 


ways in the ‘‘ pure empyrean,”’ “still qui- 
ring to the young-eyed cherubim;” nor 
does he, as Keats sometimes does, bend his 
wing too near the earth, plucking, it is true, 
the fairest and the sweetest flowers, but 
singing his song ‘‘ most musical, and me- 
lancholy’’ without the inspiration of the 
upper air. 

The most prominent quality, we might 
almost call it a characteristic, an idiosyn- 
crasy, of Tennyson, is his melody. Music 
hides itself in his thoughts, like a “‘ night- 
ingale in roses.”” He is master of all the 
“ witcheries’’ of verse, that do 


“in pleasing slumber lull the sense, 
And in sweet madness rob it of itself.” 


With delicate skill he throws a veil of in- 
definiteness, adreamy indistinctness, around 
his verse, which adds to its poetical effect. 
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like Shelley, soar on too high a pinion al- | 
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Indeed, it is well known to musical dilet. 
tanti, that music is most pleasing, when, 
instead of giving distinct ideas, it breaks 
_gently upon the ear in liquid waves of 
sound, floating the mind softly away into a 
very heaven of delight, and dying insen- 
sibly into silence. 

When I read, “‘ Where Claribel low 
lieth,”’—a piece which surpasses in pure, 
liquid, melody, every thing of the kind 
which has been written since Shakspeare 
and Milton—I experience precisely the 
| same sensations as if I were hearing a con- 

certo of flutes ; the ‘* Lady of Shalott”’ re- 
| minds me of all manner of beautiful sounds 
in nature—the wind sighing softly in the 
forest ; the distant rush of water-falls, and 
_ the regular and sleepy plashings of a foun- 
| tain; and when reading Aenone, I scem 
to hear a solitary bugle-horn resounding, 
mellow and soft, over the unruffled bosom 
of a mountain lake, waking the plaintive 
echoes from the cliffs, in strains ‘‘ most 
soveraine and daintie deare.” 

But, although Tennyson has at his com- 
mand all the secret powers of music, and 
can entice them from their fairy cells, he 
is not ignorant of that deeper art, that 
more lofty knowledge, which the true poet 
must be familiar with. He has a broad 
eye. He does not copy the tree, the brook, 
the objects which compose a landscape, 
coarsely into his book ; but looks farther, 
and endeavors to gather from the scene new 
secrets of that subtil propriety of combi- 
nation, which awakens the sense of beauty. 
| He looks upon the world with a poet's 
| eye; he idealizes with a poetic soul the 

impressions he has received, and as a na- 
| tural consequence his pictures are deeply 
| toned. To read some of his descriptive 
| pieces, is like wandering through a sort of 
fairy land of enchantment and mystery ; 
we are now in the fair Orient, among, 

“ Embowered vaults of pillared palm, 

Imprisoning sweets, which as they climb 
Heavenward, are stayed within the dome 
Of hollow boughs.” 

Far away, through the fragrant vista, 
towers the great pavilion of the Caliphat, 
with its graceful minarets and pinnacles, 
imaged indistinctly against the faint blue. 
Flower-vases, and urns filled with 

«eastern flowers large, 
Some dropping low their crimson bells 
Half-closed, and others studded wide 
With disks and tiaras,’ 








| 
| 
| 
} 
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are crowded around in all the profusion of 
oriental magnificence, and load the languid 


air, ‘ with manya perfume, rich andrare.” | 


Near us the delicate and sleepy melody of 
diamond rillets, musical, steals on the luxu- 
rious silence, 

«“ These little crystal arches low 


Down from the central fountain’s flow, 
Fall’n silver-chiming.” 


Scarce has this spectacle faded from our | 
_age of real beauty. 


bewildered vision, when by some strange 
and wizard glamoury, we are immediately 
transported into the very heart of English 
pastoral scenery. It is a lovely afternoon 
in May, 

« All the land in flowry squares, 

Beneath a broad and equal blowing wind, 

Smells of the coming summer, as one large cloud 
Draws downward, but all else of heaven is pure, 
Up to the sun, and May from verge to verge.” 
We are in a fair cropped meadow, over 
which a well-worn path-way entices us, 

“ To one green wicket in a private hedge ; 
This, yielding, gives into a grassy walk, 
Thro’ crowded lilac-ambush, trimly pruned ; 

And one warm gust, full-fed with perfume, blows 
Beyond us, as we enter in the cool ; 


The garden stretches southward. 
* * * * * * 2 


News from the humming city comes to it, 

In sound of funeral or of marriage bells ; 

And sitting muffled in dark leaves you hear, 

The windy clanging of the minster clock, 
Although between it and the garden lies 

A league of grass, washed by a slow, broad, stream, 
That, stirred with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 
Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 

Crowned wtth the minster towers.” 

Tennyson has not succeeded as well in 
his descriptions of men, but he has appre- 
ciated the beauty of female character, and 
imaged it in verse, better than almost any 
poet since Shakspeare. His women are 
alike in nothing but their essence, and that 
is—Beauty. They all possess that just ad- 
mixture of spiritual and material loveliness 
which is most pleasing, because most femi- 
nine. But the Adelines and Madelines, 
and Isabels, and Lilians of the poet’s early 
love are not women; they possess the spir- 
itual, but they lack the material ingredients 
of Beauty. They are beautiful phantasms, 
lovely spirits ; but our earthly nature longs 
for something more substantial, and we are 
almost tempted to say with the lady of 
Shalott, “‘ We are half sick of shadows.” 
In the second volume, however, published 
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after the poet had gone out into the world, 
and had had an opportunity of study- 
ing woman’s heart more deeply, we find 
a great improvement. He had in that 
brief interval gained a high step on the 
ladder of experience, and thus was able to 
take a wider and more penetrating view. 
He distinguished between appearance and 
reality ; between the bright Dead-Sea-ap- 
ples of outward form, and the golden fruit- 
Hence his Aenones 
and Gardener’s Daughters, partake more 
of the true characteristics of Mother Eve; 
possess more genuine betuty, and come 
nearer to the Jdeal of woman, than the 
more spiritual, and therefore less real, char- 
acters who were the early offspring of his 
imagination. His ‘airy-fairy’? Lilian’s 
dance before us, and flit round us, in all 
the immaterial grace of Puck or Ariel, and 
if they speak, their utterance is like the 
inarticulate melody of birds, beautiful, but 
meaningless ; but as we hear the half-mur- 
mured, half sobbed, acknowledgement of 
love, which floats so sweetly from the 
blushing lips of the Gardiner’s daughter, 
as we hear these three little words, “ I am 
thine.” 


“More musical than ever came in one, 
The silver fragments of a broken voice.” 


We see before us a real woman, with a 
true woman’s confidence, giving up “ that 
greatest good,” a woman’s heart. 
Although I have said that Tennyson’s 
power of melodious expression is the most 
prominent characteristic of his poetry, per- 
haps his imaginative faculty is his most 
rich and precious gift. And by ‘ imagina- 
tive faculty”? I mean that faculty which 
brings us to a nearer communion with na- 
ture and art, and enables us to discern and 


| appreciate their hidden beauties ; the fa- 


culty, which, with its subtle teachings, 
holds up to us all that is spiritual in hu- 
manity for our recognition and imitation ; 
which envelops the wilderness of the unat- 
tained ideal, with the loveliest and most 
brilliant conceptions, casts a halo of ro- 
mance around the half-faded remembrances 
of the grey old Past, and peoples the un- 
seen Future “ with the fair effects of future 
hopes.” 

Tennyson beholds in nature — through 
the vision of the imagination—somethin 
of the divine. He detects, faintly imaged 
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there, an inkling of the sublime beauty and 
lofty truths he is attempting to realize. To 
him the fountain ‘ sings a song of undying 
love,’ hé sees an image of humanity in the 
grass that waves odorously at his feet, and 
even the giant tree ‘ that lifts itself up, an 
embodied praise, to heaven, has plagiarized 
a heart and answered with a voice.’ 

His imagination refuses to dwell upon 
the fair and cold proportions of the Gre- 
cian Grace, as she appears expressed in 
some Hellenic temple amidthe woods of 
Thessaly. It cares not to linger on the 
chaste proportions of architrave or column, 
nor does it even picture the quaint loveli- 
ness of fantastic fairy palaces, or sing of 
Ouphes and Elves dancing amid its gem- 
med recesses and its golden halls; it 
rather dwells with lowly truth, breath- 
ing a reverential hymn in the leafy temple 
of the forest. 

But it is not only with the beauties of 
the present world that Tennyson invites 
us to commune. He not only gives us in- 
sight into the actual existent nature, but 
he goes farther, “he pierces through the 
cope of the half-attamed futurity,” and 
shadows forth the magic of the new “to- 
come.’? He stands upon the sunlighted 

resent, with the graves of the past grow- 
ing dim behind him, and gazes long and 
earnestly into the etherial future. Nor 
does he not gaze in vain. Like Banquo, 
he sees the coming years move before him 
in long shadowy procession, and fired by 
the inspiration of the moment, he grasps 
his harp and prophetically sings— 


“ Of what the world will be 
When the years have gone away.” 


But, perhaps, his imagination produces 
the most effect when it weaves the past to- 
gether with the present in one fair garland, 
and by the force of early associations ex- 
cites unwonted feelings even in the breast 
of the sternest. The morose, and worldly, 
and toil-worn man, lets fall the burden of 
cares, and sighs when he remembers the 
days of his youth, thus vividly suggested to 
him. He thinks of the old fields and the 
wood where ‘the solemn oak sigheth,’ the 
trysting place, where, ‘in happier days,’ he 
met one dearly loved and now long-lost. 
He thinks of the little cot ‘ where once his 
sleep was broken by the shepherd’s matin 
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song’. The dear objects of childhood and 
youth come thronging upon him, 


“ Pouring back into his empty soul and frame 
The times when he remembers to have been 
Joyful, and free from blame,” 


and the strong man’s soul is moved, even 
to tears. 

We have now considered Tennyson in 
these three different aspects: 1. As to his 
power of melodious expression: 2. As to 
his descriptive talent, which two are the 
externals of his poetry ; and 3. As to im- 
agination, the soul and vital cause of all 
Poetry. If we add to these, a certain con- 
centration and subjection of thought, a 
depth of tragic power, and a deep philoso- 
phy—which we should imagine to be 
foreign to such poetry—we shall have at- 
tained a tolerably correct idea of Tenny- 
son’s power as a poet. A power which 
owes its effects to its being fitted for the 
mind in its most imaginative state. Other 
poets may do for other times. If we long 
for the fascinations of sensuous beauty and 
voluptuous grace, we shall find satisfaction 
in the luxurious verse of Keats. When 
our passions are moved, and our whole 
frame stirred by strong passions ; when our 
souls are quivering and shaking with that 
wild turbulence of thought which demands 
excitement, and even terror, for its stimu- 
lus, we can read Byron, and enjoy him. If 
we wish to have our sympathy with human- 
ity increased, and those bonds which unite 
us with our fellows, strengthened and made 
firm, if we wish to look into the secrets of 
nature with a holy awe, to find a solemn 
beauty in the meanest flower that grows, 
Wordsworth will go with us. Milton ‘ hath 
ever at hand a sclemn phrase,’ and Shaks- 
peare ‘an army of good words’ to incite us 
to high and noble deeds. 

But when we are something more ideal, 
than human, when we experience those sub- 
lime longings which assimilate us to divinity ; 
when we are earnestly searching for the 
high Ideal we hope to find on earth, and 


“ That type of perfect in the mind 
In nature can we no where find’ ;” 


When we fancy too, we have heard a 
murmur of the exquisite music which floats 
eternally around the throne of the Al- 
mighty, and have caught a glimpse of the 
seraphic beauty which ever turns thither 
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in reverential praise ; 
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and we are panting 


for a more complete appreciation of that 
unearthly melody, and a more perfect view 
of those celestial shapes ; in a word, when 
we are satisfied the lovliness of the world is 
nought, and long for higher beauty to sa- 
tisfy us, then shall we appreciate the poet- 
Then will his inspired 
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songs to appease our longings, and satis- 
fy our cravings. For he, better than any 
other poet, can penetrate the. veil which 
hides that invisible world of beauty we so 
earnestly desire to look into, and disclose 
the unutterable loveliness within. . 


NAMELESS. 


Eternal Thought, Immortal One, 
In Thee great Nature rests, secure ; 
Union of Father, Spirit, Son, 


Sole Being, thou, sole Essence, pure. 


From thee, from thee, informing Source ! 
Self-moved !—all creatures rise and flow. 

Forth issuing ;—forms, existence, force,— 
Out shaping Nature’s pictured show. 


In thee all live, in thee all die ; 
Thou makest each, sustainest all ; 
Unfathomed, and unnamed, for aye 
Thou dost send forth, thou dost recall. 


J.D. W- 





THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


PART II. 


Havine, in our first number, conducted 
the distinguished subject of these memoirs* 
to the threshold of his greatest political 
elevation, we now proceed to depicture and 
carefully analyze so much of the policy of 
his administration as may serve to develope 
the object of this essay, and to illustrate 
the representative features in the public 
character of the first Democratic President. 
We enter upon this important and» delicate 
task after a most agreeable interval of mu- 
tual relaxation, and with a greatly enlarg- 
ed stock of material. We have long since 
done, however, with all that can be justly 
called disinterested and admirable in the 
life and character of Jefferson. Over a 
space of more than twenty years, dating 
from 1790, we are forced to contemplate 
him in the character of a fierce and impla- 
cable partisan chief, whose efforts and in- 
fluence were directed solely to the demoli- 
tion of a hated sect, and the aggrandize- 
ment of one of which Ae was the idol and 
the head. 

From the very moment that he detected 
the superior and predominating influence 
of Alexander Hamilton in the councils and 
policy of Washington, his besetting sin of 
jealousy prompted in him a spirit of oppo- 
sition, whose rancor has been equalled only 
by the ‘‘ bitter-endism” of our day. To 
the sedulous transmission of this spirit from 
the parent fountain, is to be attributed, we 
incline to think, that radical partyzsm 
which has since disfigured and marred the 
administration of government, and entail- 
ed upon the country a series of principles 
(so called) which, if such be our fate, will 
one day result in the disaster of secession 
or despotism. 

* Memoirs of Thomas Jefferson. Edited by 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph. 








Jefferson did not enter the White House 
in a way very complimentary to his public 
character, or that indicated much personal 
popularity. The Electoral Colleges gave 
him a meagre majority of eight votes, only, 
over his federal competitors ; whilst his re- 
publican colleague obtained the same num- 
ber with himself. This last was Aaron 
Burr, who, at a subsequent period, was 
made bitterly to expiate this equalization 
with the despotic tempered sage of Monti- 
cello, whose pride was sorely touched at 
being thus unexpectedly levelled with one 
who had hitherto attracted but little notice 
beyond the limits of his own state. From 
the hour when the vote was announced in 
the Senate Chamber, to the gloomy day 
when Burr returned from Europe, long 
years afterward, friendless, poverty-stric- 
ken, and broken-hearted, the envious eye 
of Jefferson was fixed upon him, and mis- 
fortune and persecution, thus powerfully 
directed, hunted him to a premature and 
unhonored obscurity. The unrelenting 
hatred of Jefferson can be accounted for in 
no other way, that history has so far de- 
veloped. The good fortune of Burr was 
his only offence, in this instance ; though, 
as regarded others, he had an awful crime 
to answer for. His murderous hand had 
laid low the most intimate friend and 
counsellor of Washington, the main author 
and expounder of the Constitution, whose 
profound mind and ready hand had aided 
more thanany other’s to carry into success- 
ful practice the project of our government. 
Of this, more anon. 

Through this equality of votes betwixt 
the two democratic candidates the choice 
of a President devolved upon the House 
of Representatives The balloting began 
on the morning of the 17th of February 
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1801, and continued, with few intervals, 
through a period of seven days, without a 
clear result. All Washington was in a fer- 
ment. The galleries and lobbies of the 
House were daily crowded to overflowing 
with anxious spectators, and Pennsylvania 
avenue was thronged with messengers pass- 
ing alternately from the Capitol to the 
White House, bearing the news of each 
successive ballot to its nervous occupant— 
Jefferson was on the ground, presiding 
daily in the Senate Chamber, and watched 
the progress of the struggle with all the in- 
quietude incident to a dubious state of 
mind, and with all the eager solicitude of 
an aspiring and ambitious spirit. Burr 
designedly absented himself, having first 
placed his political fortunes in the hands 
and at the discretion of a judicious person- 
al friend. It had been resolved at the out- 
set that the House shouid discard all other 
business during the pendency of the elec- 
tion, and that it should not adjourn until 
an election was effected. This body was 
composed of singular materials, in a politi- 
cal sense, for the business which had now 
devolved uponit. The vote of the colleges 
had shown clearly that there was a demo- 
cratic majority of States. But of the one 
hundred and four members who then form- 
ed the House of Representatives, a majority 
were zealous federalists. The position in 
which they were thus placed was one of 
peculiar and painful delicacy. 

candidates for Presidential honors were 
democrats, and oneof them the founder and 
leader of that opposition party which, be- 
ginning stealthily during Washington’s ad- 
ministration, had pursued federal men and 
federal principles with a rancor scarcely 
paralleled in the history of faction. For 
these reasons both were objectionable ; but, 


as may be very well imagined, Jefferson | 


was viewed, particularly, with strong feel- 
ings both of personal and political hostility 
by the majority in whose hands lay the is- 
sue of the election. During two or three 
days, therefore, Burr seemed to be deci- 
dedly the favorite of the federalists, and his 
prospects of success brightened in a man- 
ner that cast dismay and gloom over the 
ranks ofthe Jeffersonians. They grew out- 
rageous in their course, and uttered threats 
which plainly indicated the anarchical and 
revolutionary tendency of their political 
principles. 
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They ins sisted that the people ' President, means were spoken of to pre- 
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intended Jefferson should be President, 
they even attempted to bully the refracto- 
ry members, by declaring that, if the House 
did not chose him, an armed democratic 
force from the neighboring states would 
march upon the District to compel his elec- 
tion, or else, with Cromwellian intolerance, 
dissolve and break up the Congress, that 
“better men might oceupy their places.” 
The record of this fact is furnished in the 
third volume of the work before us, and its 
authenticity confirmed by Jefferson himself, 
in a letter to James Monroe, dated on the 
fifth day of the protracted and exciting 
contest. Nor is the annunciation of such 
resolves at all irreconcilable with the pre- 


| vious political manifestos of our distin- 


guished subject, notwithstanding that the 
language of the Constitution confe rring the 
power of choice, in such contigency, di- 
rectly and sole ly on the House of Re pre- 
sentatives, is clear, pointed, and unmista- 


| kable. 


His known sympathy with the Shayites, 
the Whiskey Insurrectionists, and the Ja- 
cobin clubs of Philadelphia, and his con- 
nexion with the Nullification Pronuncia- 
mientos of the Virginia Legislature, as well 
as this threat of armed resistance, show 
clearly enough his contempt for the Con- 
stitution, and the disorganizing elements 
which lay at the root of his political 
opinions. 

But this was only one among the exci- 


| ting rumors which distracted ‘the city of 


Washington during that stormy period. 
Various stories were afloat of bribes and 
accommodating offers, of Burr’s open bids, 
and of Jefferson’s private overtures. Among 
the rest it was currently whispered that the 
federal majority of the House being unable, 
after repeated trials, to make favorable 
terms with either of the candidates, and 
finding that the whole power was lodged 
with them, had resolved to prevent any 
choice, by prolonging the contest until after 
the fourth of March, or to pass a law vest- 
ing the Executive power in some other per- 
son. In the same letter referred to above, 
Jefferson declares his apprehensions of such 
a course, and goes on to deprecate and de- 
nounce it. ‘* It is not improbable, says a 
distinguished writer, “‘ that, from the ab- 
horrence which some members may have 
felt at seeing Mr. Jefferson in the office of 
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vent such a national disaster. Doubtless 
the federalists would have done anythin 
which they believed to be soneliiatianal 
and dutiful to prevent it; but no such 
propositions are supposed to have been dis- 
cussed.”? And, indeed, hard as the trial 
was to political opponents, forced thus to 
sign, as it were, the warrant for their own 
political annihilation, the records show that 
the federalists sought only the most favor- 
able terms in their negotiations with the 
friends of the two democratic rival candi- 
dates. There was no avoiding the issue— 
no shrinking from the responsibility, and 
it is clear, on a review of the proceedings, 
that an election was determined on from 
the beginning. 

The seventh day dawned on the contest, 
and thirty-five ballotings had been taken 
without an election. At length the strug- 
gle was terminated in a manner the most 
singular, and at the instance of a person- 
age who might have been supposed to be 
the last man in the United States to inter- 
fere in a contest betwixt Aaron Burr and 
Thomas Jefferson. This was Alexander 
Hamilton. Hamilton regarded Burr with 
a species of horror that seems to have pro- 
ceeded less from malign feeling, than from 
an innate consciousness of his utter want of 
principle, or the least moral susceptibility. 
Jefferson, too, had long been his _ political 
adversary and strong personal enemy, but 
when consulted by his friends as to the 
choice of evils, we are told that Hamilton 
unhesitatingly and most strenuously urged 
that the preference should be given to the 
latter. 
been the first link in that fatal chain of 
personal animosities which ended with the 
tragedy of Hoboken. 

It soon transpired that the majority had 
been, by some means, sufficiently united to 
bring the election to a close, and on the 
seventh day, every member was in his seat. 
The House presented a remarkable specta- 
cle, strongly illustrative of the intense ex- 
citement then prevading the whole circles 
of Washington society. Many of the 
members were aged and infirm, and many 
worn down with fatigue, were seriously in- 
disposed, as the array of pale faces and 
languid eyes plainly showed. Some were 
accomodated, from pressing considerations 
of prudence, with huge easy chairs. Oth- 
ers, again, were reclining on beds or 
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couches, almost in a state of bodily exhaus- 
tion, induced by mental anxiety and suffer- 
ing. Indeed, we are told by a contempo- 
rancous writer, that one member was so 
prostrated as to require the attention of his 
wife throughout the day’s sitting. The 
Departments, also, and bureaus, and va- 
rious offices attached, were deserted, that 


| their incumbents might be present at the 


expected final of the great political drama 
which had created, during its enactment of 
nigh seven days, an interest of unprecedent- 
ed intensity. Numbers of grave Senators 
left their seats in the Chamber to occupy 
the benches of the lobby, or to squeeze 
their way among privileged spectators who 
filled the body of the House: while the 
gallery teemed with countless faces, and 


' groaned under the weight of a crowd, the 


like of which had never before pressed on 
the stately pillars that supported it. At 
length the tellers took their seats. The 
ballots were deposited slowly, one by one, 
and then amidst a breathless silence that 
seemed ominous in view of the vast num- 
bers assembled, the counting began. The 
representatives for sixteen states had voted. 
The result showed that out of these sixteen 
ballots, there were ten for Jefferson, four 
for Burr, and two blank. Under these 
circumstances, after a struggle of seven 
days duration, and after thirty-six trials, 
was Thomas Jefferson elected President of 
the United States. It is more than pro- 
bable that if Burr had exerted himself in 
the least, had made the least concession, 


| or suffered his friends to pledge him to le- 
This, most probably, may have | 


niency as regarded the distribution of offi- 
ces, he would have prevailed ; and although 
it is unquestionable that Jefferson had been 
intended by the people for the first office, 
we cannot doubt that the choice of Burr by 
the House would have been acquiesced in 
and ratified as a strictly legitimate and con- 
stitutional proceeding. In longafter years 
a similar contest occurred in the case of 
John Quincy Adams, who having been 
thrown before the House of Representa- 
tives with a far inferior electoral vote to 
Andrew Jackson, was, nevertheless, chosen 
President by that body on the first ballot; 
and the people unseduced by the danger- 
ous theories which Jefferson had inculcated 
previously in his own case, did not ‘* march 
an armed force from the neighboring states 
to compel” a different choice. This quiet 
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submission to the constituted authority 
would have been the same in 1801 as in 
1825, the malevolent efforts of the Jefferso- 
nians to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The acme of political elevation did not, 
jn one sense, operate to destroy in Jefferson 
that inclination to demagoguism which bad 
hitherto characterized him. The hard 
struggle it had cost his friends to make 
him President rather whetted than abated 
his ambition, and his ardor for power in- 
creased in proportion as it had been diffi- 
cult to secure it. His first acts after en- 
tering the White House showed that he 
was casting his net for easy re-election at 
the end of four years. He began by an 
emphatic repudiation of all the convention- 
al customs and etiquette established by 
Washington and followed up by John 
Adams. The levees and drawing-rooms 
of Washington were given in a manner to 
impose the highest notions of official digni- 
ty, and were subjected to such rules of eti- 
quette as seemed fit to govern receptions 
at the mansion of the chief officer of the 
government. Mr. Adams did not depart 
from these ; but Jefferson, at once abolish- 
ed all ceremony, and threw open his doors 
toevery swaggerer who chose to intrude. 
He had no regular or stated hours for vis- 
iting. He was accessible at any hour, to 
any person. His penee deportment was 
ever cringing, and amounted to an excess 
of humility that inspired a feeling of dis- 
gust, because, among other things, it was 
seen that affectation was at the bottom of 
such unseemly deference. He maintained 
noequipage. He rode about the avenues 
of Washington on an ugly shambling hack 
of a horse, which, it is said, was hardly 
fitted to drag a tumbril. His whole ad- 
dress and manner, indicated this subser- 
viency to the same species of affectation 
that prompts a backwoods Methodist ex- 
horter to elongate his face, to solemnize 
his looks, and to converse and read in a 
sepulehral tone. In fact, his receptions 
soon became a source of mortification to 
our own community, and furnished a 
subject of ridicule to European travellers. 
No President has copied his example 
since ; though it is not hard to perceive 
that the levees at the White House smack 
yet of the leveling policy introduced b 
Jefferson. Nor did he stop here with 


what he doubtless deemed a system of 
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democratic reform. It had been the habit 
of Washington and his successor to meet 
personally the two houses of Congress on 
the day of their assemblage and address 
them a speech explanatory of affairs, and 
recommending what course of policy 
might have suggested itself in the inter- 
val of their session. This was the mode 
long sanctioned by precedent and by par- 
liamentary usage. It is the mode evi- 
dently suggested by respect as well as 
convenience, and which clothes so august 
an occasion with the awe and dignity 
suitable to a re-assemblage of the State's 
and people’s representatives. But Jeffer- 
son chose to annul the ancient custom, 
and introduced the system of messages, 
since practised, and which, of late years, 
has been adopted by Presidents as a vehi- 
cle to set forth their own policy, to decry 
and calumniate their adversaries, and to 
bore the Congress with tedious disquisi- 
tions, better suited to penny lecturers or 
hired journalists than to the Chief Magis- 
trate of a powerful nation. We are inclin- 
ed to think, therefore, that Jefferson placed 
the seal of his displeasure on these customs 
more with a view to annihilate all traces of 
JSederalism, as represented by Washington 
and Adams, than from any conscientious 
suggestions of reform. The Mazzei letter 
had, moreover, fairly committed him to a 
sans culotte species of democracy, and, al- 
though he had labored to explain and pal- 
liate the offensive passages of that extraor- 
dinary document, he may yet have thought 
that consistency required that he should 
renounce those ‘‘ British forms,’’ which he 
had so bitterly condemned in George Wash- 
ington’s official etiquette. 

The Inaugural Address of Jefferson 
breathed [sentiments of political _ toler- 
ance, and abounded with expressions of 
political harmony, totally unexpected, and 
which excited high hopes of his adminis- 
trative clemency. We cannot find that he 
ever falsified these implied promises. The 
latter years of Adams’s Presidency had 
been marked by a ferocious and virulent 
proscription of all who differed politically 
with the administration, and the last few 
months, especially: when it was found that 
the federal party had been beaten in the 
elections, were disgraced by acts of intole- 
rance and selfishness that made the man 
and his party odious to a majority of the 
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nation. Laws were passed by the Federal 
Congress which had the air of beneficiary 
decrees, and new offices created, it would 
seem, only that the President might fill 
them with his party and personal favorites, 
in time to exclude such as might otherwise 
be appointed by the incoming administra- 
tion. 

To have continued or acquiesced in this 
course of conduct, would have been the 
worst form of proscription. Jefferson, 
therefore, very properly began his adminis- 
trative career by displacing numbers of 
office-holders who had been appointed main- 
ly because of their federal principles, anc 
filled the vacancies created with democrats. 
This course was called for by common 
fairness ; and, although we must regard 
Jefferson as the author of the fierce party 
issue that yet darkens our political system, 
and has converted our Presidential elections 
into campaigns, and made the preparations 
for them a deceitful and despicable game, 
we cannot judge him hastily for conforming 
his conduct to that equality in the distribu- 
tion of offices which the justice of the case 
required. He did not procrastinate or 
trifle in the discharge of this duty, but 
went to the work with promptness and de- 
terminatior ; and this promptness shielded 
him from the annoyances and the influen- 
ces of federal “‘ bitter-endism.”? The wail- 
ings of the opposition prints were not over 
mere smoke or imaginary cases, as at the 
beginning of the present Whig adminis- 
tration. The heads of the highest in office 
fell first and fastest, and the axe of justice 
cut its way from the Executive Depart- 
ments and from the diplomatic offices, to 
the humblest post-office at a county cross 
road, and to the most obscure light-house 
that lifted its beacon on our coasts. There 
was no soft hesitation, no mistimed caution, 
no misjudged forbearance. This is a poli- 
ey, under such circumstances, as weak as 
it is ruinous to those who practise it. It 
contributes to strengthen and to quicken 
opposition, while it discourages friends. So 
far from conciliating political opponents, it 
is more apt to induce contempt, and servcs 
eminently to fan the flame of a malignant 
“ bitter-endism.”” The bold proceedings'of 
Jefferson hushed while they defied rabid 
partisan clamor, and those who had been 
ostracised for opinion’s sake were placed 
on a footing of full equality with the pam- 
pered favorites of the late administration. 
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To this conduct may be traced the primary 
sources of that wonderful popularity to 
which the democratic administration soon 
attained, and which it preserved through a 
series of eight eventful years, marked by 
acts and measures that blighted the pros- 
perity of the country, and threw gloom 
and distress over almost every household. 
Its energy and decision inspired confidence 
among friends, and drew the respect of 
enemies. Whatever, therefore, may have 
been the motive wich induced these re- 
movals, the act was just, deserved by those 
who had indulged party asperities in their 
day of power, and strictly due to those 
who had labored to overthrow the reign of 
political intolerance and prescription. 

The war which, on his accession, Jeffer- 
son waged against the Judiciary and Judi- 
cial authority and dignity, was a step very 
full of hazard as to the probable deleterious 
effects it may have produced on the pub- 
lic mind, and must be heartily condemned 
by all unbiased historiographers. It was 
a branch of the government which he had, 
from the first, unscrupulously denounced 
and opposed, and notwithstanding his pro- 
fessed horror at the appointment of the 
“midnight judges” by Adams’ expiring 
administration, we are inclined to think 
that his hostility against the law establish- 
ing federal courts throughout the various 
states was superinduced mainly by his an- 
cient prejudices and unconquerable jeal- 
ousy. He evidently had little or no re- 
spect for the proceedings of courts of law, 
and never hesitated to oppose the power 
of the Executive as of higher moment than 
the Judiciary arm of the government. The 
best evidence of this isfurnished by several 
letters contained in the fourth volume of 
the work before us, as well as by one 
among his first official acts. George 
Thompson Callender, the Scotch libeller 
and defamer of Washington, had published 
during the administration of John Adams, 
a scurrilous book, entitled, ‘‘ Thefprospect 
before us,” filled with the most inflamma- 
tory appeals, and calculated from its most 
atrocious inculeations to produce wide 
spread and dangerous discontent among 
the lower floating classes of people. He 
was arrested under the Sedition act, speedi- 
ly brought to trial, convicted, and sentenc- 
ed to fine and imprisonment. The tribu- 
nal before which he had been brought was 
the appointed exponent of the Constitution 
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and law, andwas clothed with supreme 
jurisdiction in such cases. But Jefferson 
paid no regard to the facts, the law or the 
Court. He pardoned and released Callen- 
der, and ordered the U. S. Marshall for 
Virginia, to refund the amount of the fine 
to which he had been subjected. A letter 
to Mr. George Hay, the government at- 
torney, who subsequently prosecuted Burr 
with such distinguished ability, unfolds Jef- 
ferson’s opinion of the dignity of courts of 
law, and evinces in the most emphatic 
manner, the native despotic tendency of 
his temper and disposition. He therein 
says, “‘In the case of Callender, the 
judges determined the Sedition Act was 
valid, under the Constitution, and exercised 
their regular powers of sentencing to fine 
and imprisonment. But his Executive 
(Thomas Jefferson), determined that the 
Sedition Act was a nullity, under the Con- 
stitution, and exercised his regular power 
of prohibiting the execution of the sentence, 
or rather of executing the real law.”” We 
know of nothing in the civil administrations 
of Charles the First, of Cromwell, of Na- 
poleor, or of Andrew Jackson, the dicta- 
tors of modern times, more high-handed, 
in tone and sentiment, or more pernicious 
in principle, than such declaration and 
such conduct from this great model demo- 
cratic Presid nt. The act of pardon was 
allowable, and belonged to his office. But 
a pardon under the circumstances, and 
with this declaration, was an insult to the 
Court, and an outrage on the supreme law 
of the land; while the order to refund the 
amount of fine, was a fragrant usurpation 
of undelegated power. By the same rule 
of construction he might just as well have 
directed that Callender should receive 
every dollar inthe Treasury. It so hap- 
pened, too, that, in the end, Jefferson was 
caught in his own trap. This low-minded 
Scotchman, like all other minionsand para- 
sites, had his price, and repaid all this of- 
ficial liberality by the basest ingratitude. 
He had scarcely been released, or purged 
of the dungeon’s stench, before he applied 
to be made postmaster at Richmond. This 
Jefferson flatly refused to do, but, at the 
same time, tendered the hardy and beggar- 
ly applicant with a loan from his private 
purse. Callender accepted the loan, but, 
dead to all the decencies of life, and fret- 
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ting with disappointment, (though compli- 
mented by his eminent patron as being “‘a 
man of science,’’) he no sooner pocketed 
the money, than in mean revenge, he pub- 
lished to the world, that Jefferson had been 
his adviser and patron in all his scurrilous 
attacks on the two preceding administra- 
tions, had furnished him the means of prin- 
ting ‘* The Prospect,” and had encouraged 
him to all he had undertaken in his career 
of political piracies. This act of treachery, 
coming from a genuine nurseling of una- 
dulterated democracy, startled even the 
“great Apostle” himself, and seemed to 
rouse and ruffle his boasted serenity of tem- 
per under personal attacks and vitupera- 
tion. Jefferson was foreed into the defen- 
sive, and wrote several letters in explana- 
tion of these charges, and in extenuation 
of his friendly conduct towards Callender. 

“If there be anything,” says a distin- 
guished writer, “‘ which is capable of sus- 
taining popular government, and keeping 
their action within legitimate constitutional 
boundaries, it is a learned, self-inspecting, 
independent judiciary. ‘To make the ad- 
ministration of justice, and all questions on 
the excess of power dependent on popular 
excitement, is to assume that mere human 
passion is the best arbiter of right and 
wrong.”? Widely different from this was 
the opinion of Thomas Jefferson. His doc- 
trines and his example as respects judicial 
tribunals, are highly exceptionable, obnox- 
ious to good government, and dangerous 
in the extreme. We have seen, in the 
case of Callender, that he assumed to de- 
clare null and void a law constitutionally 
enacted and approved, constitutionally ad- 
judged, and constitutionally executed. 
Other acts strictly in unison with this may 
be easily cited. The case of Duane, an- 
other democratic libeller, affords an exact 
parallel. During the trial of Aaron Burr, 
in which he was the real, though not osten- 
sible prosecutor, we find him proposing to 
violate personal liberty, by suggesting to 
his attorney that Luther Martin, who de- 
fended the prisoner with quite too much 
ability and boldness to suit the purposes of 
Jefferson, should be arrested as particeps 
criminis, and thus, as he says, “ put down 
this unprincipled and impudent federal 
bull dog.» No more disorganizing pro- 
position than this was ever made. But a 
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little subsequently to this, we find that, 
impelled by ungovernable vindictiveness in 
Spr aapey, a man who had contested with 

im the chair of the Presidency, he asked 
a suspension of that great landmark of free- 
dom‘ the actof Habeas Corpus. For arro- 
gance similar to this, and for attempting, 
among other offences, to violate this same 
sacred shield of personal right, James the 
the Second, mcre than an Condes years 
before, had been hurled from the throne of 
England, and expatriated for the remain- 
der of his life. It will be thus seen, that 
the sufferance of democracies, when con- 
ducted by the popular favorite, who while 
writing spaciously of liberty, outstrips the 
most arrogant monarch in bis stretches for 
dominion, affords, sometimes, an exempli- 
fication of passive obedience from which 
even despotisms might learn alesson. But 
the climax of these inklings of anarchy, 
may be found in a letter from the model 
democratic President to the model demo- 
cratic editor, who yet survives to perpetu- 
ate his “early lesson,’ and to favor the 
world with valuable reminiscences of the 
epoch of ‘‘’98,”’ and the golden age of the 
Jefferson dominion. In a letter from Jef- 
fersonto Thomas Ritchie, found in the 
fourth of these volumes, we find the follow- 
ing: ‘* The Judiciary of the United States, 
is a subtle corps of sappers and miners, 
constantly working underground to under- 
mine the foundation of our confederated 
Republic. We shall see if they are bold 
enough to make the stride their five law- 
yers have taken. If they do, then with 
the editor of our book, J will say, that 
against this every man should raise his 
voice, and more than that, should lift his 
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arm.” This completed the series of what 
may be properly termed the Jeffersonian 
threats. In 1798, he argued closely, in the 
celebrated Kentucky Resolutions, to prove 
that the people might resist the Executive 
Department. He had done this once be- 
fore, in the time of Washington, by favor- 
ing the Whiskey insurrection. In 1801, we 
have seen that he menaced the Legislative 
Department with ‘‘ an armed force,” to 
** compel” a choice of himself as President. 
And now, in his old age, he winds up b 
instructing an apt disciple to “lift his 
arm’? against the Judiciary, the only re- 
remaining branch of the government. 

The figurative epethet here applied to 
the Supreme Courtshows emphatically the 
abhorrence with which Jefferson regarded 
that august Tribunal. The political rea- 
der may chance to be reminded, in this 
connexion, of the high dudgeon, which a 
certain distinguished Senator manifested 
on a recent occasion, when, in hit place, he 
denounced another distinguished personage, 
for having characterized modern Presiden- 
tial candidates as “ prize fighters.” It 
is barely probable that, notwithstanding 
their acknowledged erudition, neither of 
these eminent individuals knew of this il- 
lustrious precedent example in the vocabu- 
lary of political billingsgate, else the first, 
a model professor of genuine Jeffersonism, 
might have refrained from the assault, and 
the last, a mild and equable member of the 
body thus reviled, would have been able 
effectually to shelter himself with a law- 
yer’s most valued plea, though he flatly 
disclaimed the construction applied to his 
apt figure. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE DEAD CHILD. 


Wuewn autumn airs are chilly, 
And clouds are dark with storm, 
Comes forth the kindly sun-beam 
And all is light and warm. 


But lonelier lies the landscape, 
And gloomier than before, 

When, sliding back to Heaven, 
The sun-beam smiles no more! 


When, on my spirit weary, 
The weight of sorrow lay, 

A young bird came to cheer me 
And sing my grief away. 


But scarce my hand, so fondly, 
Had bound her fluttering wing, 
When back to Heaven upspringing, 

She burst the silken string ! 


My heart, that seemed a desert, 
And no fresh verdure bore— 
One little flower appearing, 
A desert seemed no more. 


My flower! my half-blown daisy, 
Soft opening to the day, 

I thought not ere the blooming 
To see it fade away! 


The “ early dew” has vanished, 
That trembled on the thorn — 
The morning breeze—where is it ? 
The fleeting breeze of morn! 


My bird! my beam of sunshine! 
My flower, all flowers above ! 

Sweet passing breath of Heaven! 
Sweet Life! sweet loan of love! 


As thus, all tearfi_l, hopeless, 
My heart bewailed its woes, 

A rushing sound of soft wings 
And silvery warblings rose. 





I heard my lost bird singing, 
With a deeper, richer tone, 
And this was still the burthen : 
“ Mother, I am not gone.” 


“ E’er since that hour of anguish, 
When first my child-soul strove 

To burst its earthly bondage, 
Made stronger by thy love, 


* More near to thee than ever 
In spirit I have been, 

And thou hast felt my presence 
Consoling though unseen. 


“ Of love and gentle patience 
A firm repose is born, 

While these possess thy bosom, 
Mother, I am not gone.” 


Thus all around me floating, 
And o’er my troubled soul 
The balm of comfort pouring, 
The Heavenly music stole. 


In hours of rest and silence, 

My wandering thoughts called home, 
When the world and I are parted, 

’Tis then such visions come. 


And then, no beam of sunshine, 
But, in its light I see, 

A glorious infant floating, 
That ever smiles on me. 


In every tone of music 
Her silvery voice I hear ; 
In overy form of beauty, 
Her form is still more near. 


The starry skies of evening, 
The dewy smiles of morn, 
All lovely objects tell me, 
My Mary 1s nor Gone! A.M. W. 
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MORELL’S ARGUMENT AGAINST PHRENOLOGY. 


TWENTY years ago, it was a bold man 
that would crook his finger at this new- 
born science. A howl of rage and con- 
tumely from its partizans would drown his 
presumptuous voice, and his bumps would 
be pronounced of the lowest order— con- 
science’’ and ‘judgment’? both deficient. 
But now, to throw down the gauntlet in 
its defence needs much heroism and a little 
effrontery. Persecuted and reviled of men, 
waxing faint under popular applause and 
its sure result of popular indifference, bur- 





lesqued by a barbarous and uncouth no- 


menclature, this unfortunate science has | 


passed through fiery ordeals; but “ still it 


gan-grinders, its principles have become 
unconsciously adopted, and the vague, 
confused terms ordinarily used to mark 
mental and moral differences, have been 
driven off by the more accurate, but still 
imperfect, phrenological distinctions. 

The stumbling-block in the path of this 
science, has been the temptations it pre- 
sented for quackery. Originating with a few 
earnest and simple-minded men, on land- 





ing on our shores, it was forced to yield to | 
the genius of the almighty dollar. It must | 
earn its bread if it would get on in the 
world. Instead of dealing in nice but. 
general delineations of character, it was 
forced to the humble office of portraying 
the actual characters of individuals. 

In thus serving the purposes of personal 
curiosity and vanity, like all sycophants it 
became contemptible in the eyes of those 
it worshipped. Its personal sketches were 
necessarily civil ak rose-tinted, for un- 
palatable truths would never charm coy 
dimes out of jealous pockets. From the 
necessity of making Az¢s, these historiettes 
were graphic andpositive, where they should 
have been always burdened by the contin- 





gencies of moral and intellectual training. 
Men were amazed to find Bayards and ad- 
mirable Crichtons, Pamelas and Lueretias, 
where they had only known common men 
and women with their full share of the 
weaknesses of humanity. The quack fat- 
tened on personal vanity, but the science 
withered beneath incredulity and derision. 

The disciple of Gall, who thus degrades 
his beautiful science to a catch-penny, is 
forced to borrow from the rival doctrines 
of Lavater. Putting aside the influence 
of circumstance in developing mental traits, 
there are physical obstacles in the way of 


| anything like mathematical accuracy in 
moves.” Notwithstanding that its defen- | 
ders are ranked among venders of patent | 
medicines, itinerant mesmerisers, and or- | 


phrenological calculations. The varying 
thickness of the skull in different individu- 
als and of the integuments that cover the 
surface of the skull, the frontal sinus, the 
sutures, present cumulative impediments 
to those who trust implicitely in mere 
manipulation. 'For instance, the Iamb- 
doidal suture passes over the organ of Con- 
centrativeness. Where that organ is 
large, it presents no difficulty, but where 
its size is moderate or absolutely small, the 
utmost mechanical skill cannot pronounce 
with certainty upon its development. In 
the phrenological division of the brain, the 
absolute size of concentrativeness is com- 
paratively small, but from its peculiar ac- 
tion, it exercises in all its degrees a re- 
markable influence on the whole character, 
so much so, that of two individuals where 
the size of the rest of the brain, tempera- 
ment and outward circumstances are alike, 
the difference between moderate fullness 
and actual deficiency of concentrativeness 
would make their mental and moral traits 
widely dissimilar. 

This is true in a measure, and obviously 
so, of all the organs. A single quantity 
wanting in this greatest of all problems, 
must vitiate the whole calculation, where 
that calculation aspires to the certainty of 
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a positive science. The human soul may 
be reduced to a few elements, but those 
elements are spiritual, and in their shad- 
ings must be infinitely more microscopic 
than the steps by which material substan- 
ces melt into each other. Myriads of | 
human beings have trodden this earth, and 
no two alike. No man has yet encounter- 
ed his double. The primary numbers then 
that form these countless combinations 
should be well ascertained and defined in 
their immediate bearings. This can be 
done psychologically but not physiologi- 
cally, and hence the presumption of those 
that would unfold in this way alone, the 
manner of a man’s mind. 

Another hindrance in manipulation is the 
temperament. This presents a field for 
observation but slightly investigated by 
phrenologists. Their distinctions in tem- 
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perament have hitherto been vague, un- 
satisfactory, and by no means in accord- | 
ance with the ordinary views of medical 


science on the same subject. It is not | 
settled whether it is not in some degree | 


the source of power, or whether power is | 
! 


not due to size of brain alone, and length 
of fibre. And if temperament influences 
solely the activity, the modes and degrees | 
of activity are still but loosely defined. 
From want of space we cannot go fully in- 
to this subject, but will mention two in- | 
stances in which the usual phrenological 
views in regard to the effect of size are | 
most fallacious. 

To meet the constantly recurring cases 
of men of small heads showing great abili- 
ity and force of character, as in the case 
of Byron, they are said to be wanting 
in power, but to possess a fineness of per- 
ception, arising from their peculiar fine- | 
ness of brain. Here the coincidence of | 
terms has suggested the explanation. But 
fineness in material objects indicates the ac- 
curacy and beauty of minuteness, in im- 
material thought it represents dim far-reach- 
ing subtlety. This is an undoubted form 
of power. In the instance of Byron it was 
not logical acumen, for his ratiocination 
was faulty even to puerility ; and the logi- 
cal faculty was comparatively and palpa- 
bly deficient. But in the radiance of 
ideality, in the lurid glow of destructive- 
ness, and in his brooding pride, there was 
force verging on coarseness. 








Another error is in regard to the in- 
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creased stimulus to the same organ, given 
by education. The supposition of phreno- 
logists is, that exercise of the faculties en- 
ables them to manifest themselves with the 
greatest degree of energy which the size of 
the organs will permit, and that size fixes 
a limit which education cannot surpass. 
But if size alone gives power, then the 


| slightest movement of such a brain should 


be marked by depth and intensity, and 
education would be only increased activity. 
We do not deny that there is activity with- 
out power, and power without activity, but 
the various phases of these phenomena are 
not met by the distinctions of temperament 
and size. 

The exact position of phrenologists is 
that size, cetervs paribus is the guage of 
power. This equation is innocent enough, 
for strictly it only assumes that size is one 
of the elements of power, which no one 
will deny ; the other elements equal, power 


/and size are necessarily commensurate. 


But they consider it as establishing their 
hypothesis that size is the only criterion of 
power, a false conclusion, and at war with 
all observation. We consider that the 
fineness of brain to which they vaguely at- 
tribute a peculiar fineness of manifestation 
is a real source not merely of activity, but 
of actual reach of thought and depth of 
emotion. This vigor of function may 


| proceed from the bilious and acute nery- 


ous temperaments, while the vigor of ac- 
tivity flows from the degree in which the 
lymphatic is vivified by the sanguine. 
Another consideration that should 
east a doubt on the statements of profes- 
sional phrenologists, is the different forms 


the organs assume according to the devel- 
s 4 


opment of the rest of the brain. This dif- 
ficulty no experience or manual skill can 
altogether overcome, for from this irreuglar- 
ity of shape, the ordinary superficial 
measurements of the skull are not exact 
tests of its internal capacity. A longitudi- 
nal brain has less bulk than a square one, 
and a square head less than one of a sphe- 
rical form. A bullet-shaped head conse- 
quently, which is usually considered as 
manifesting force of character, has this vi- 
gor not only from its peculiar combination 
of qualities, but from its actually possessing 
ceteris paribus, the largest amount of 
brain. 

But the greatest obstacles arise from the 
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influence that the moral training of cir- 
cumstances has in giving a direction to the 
elements of mind and emotion. Although 
if these circumstances were accurately as- 
certained, a tolerably close calculation 
could be made of the probable results, 
without this, the guess ot the truth might 
be wide as the poles asunder. ihe very 
trait that makes the old man a miser makes 
the son a spendthrift. The very absence 
of this trait will sometimes conduce to a 
reckless expenditure, and sometimes form 
the most niggardly spirit of economy. 
The characteristics that will restrain men 
from gross sensuality, may but serve to 
plunge them into the more withering hell of 
the voluptuary. The qualities that, un- 
der the right conditions, will create a feel- 
ing of charity and forbearance and justice 
to all men, at other times will fester into 
the severity of censoriousness. It is true, 
there are characters in which, from their 
want of balance, the tendencies in a parti- 
cular direction are so strong, the leaning 
towards particular manifestations so decid- 
ed, the steady pull so invincible, that cir- 
cumstances and social and moral influence, 
and even motives, are all thrust aside, and 
through all obstacles the man proceeds on 
his course, whether for good or ill. 

But theseare few. There isa class, and it 
comprises the great majority of mankind, 
who, not meeting any great obstructions, 
submit, in the sea of influences in which we 
all float, to those most congenial to them, 
and thus, under most conditions, follow 
with equal certainty their natural bias. But 
all those of evenly developed characters, all 
those whose hearts thrill at every sound of 
human feeling, all those who are vividly 
alive to every human relation that God has 
Pee to man out of the emotional infinity 
that lies behind time, men of broad, full 
natures, to whom the truth is full of beau- 
ty, and the evil not devoid of fascination, all 
such, if we would read their souls, present 
mysteries that require more than the phre- 
nological imposition of hands to unfold. 

But, it is asked, what assistance, then, 
does phrenology bring to psychological sci- 
ence, if it abandons the field of external 
observation, and is forced to the old ground 
of the metaphysicians, of reflection operat- 
ing on consciousness? Phrenology does 
not abandon observation, but with due 
caution would bring it into the assist- 
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ance of introspection. Between a large 
and a small development of the organs of 
the sentiments and propensities, there js 
often the difference of an inch. The differ- 
ences in the intellectual organs are less 
striking, but in marked cases are sufficient- 
ly plain to overcome the difficulties attend- 
ing manipulation, and to establish land- 
marks in mental science. By way of eluci- 
dating the subject more fully, we will con- 
sider some of the objections raised on this 
point by J. D. Morell, in his Treatise on 
the History of Philosophy. 

** As a basis for a new system of in- 
tellectual philosophy,” says this author, 
“‘ phrenology may be considered as a total 
failure. A system of intelkectual philoso- 
phy must contain an analysis and classifica- 
tion both of our faculties and feelings ; it 
must give a complete enumeration of the 
elements of human knowledge, and it must 
trace them all to their real origin. The 
idea that all this can be accomplished by 
physiological observations, however valid 
and indubitable, can only arise from a total 
misunderstanding of the whole question. | 
will suppose for a moment that we know 
nothing whatever reflectively of our own 
mental operations; that the study of the 
human mind had not yet been commenced; 
that none of its phenomena had been clas- 
sified ; and that we were to begin our in- 
vestigation of them upon the phrenological 
system, some of which had previously been 
communicated to us; we might in this case 
proceed in our operations with the greatest 
ardor, and examine skull after skull for a 
century ; but this would not give us the 
least notion of any peculiar mental faculty, 
or aid us in the smallest degree in classi- 
fying mental phenomena. We could nev- 
er know that the organs of the reasoning 
powers were in front, and those of the mo- 
ral feelings upon the top of the head, un- 
less we had first made those powers and 
feelings independently the objects of our 
examination. The whole march of phre- 
nology goes upon the supposition that there 
is a system of intellectual philosophy alrea- 
dy in the mind, and its whole aim is to 
show, where the seat, materially speaking, 
of the faculties we have already observed, 
really is to be found. Either our various 

owers and susceptibilities are known and 
classified before we begin any outward ob- 
servations, or they are not. If they are 
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already known and classified, then phreno- 
logy has nothing to do with the discovery ; 
if they are not, then assuredly we can never 
find them out by mere external observa- 
tion upon the skull; we can never turn 
them up to view by the scalpel of the ana- 
tomist, nor find them impressed upon the 
outward form ofthe brain. If every organ 
had its name and nature inscribed upon it 
by the Cuzeator, then we should have a 
system of psychology at once; but so 
long as this is not the case, we must ob- 
serve and classify our mental phenomena 
by reflection, before we can begin to map 
out the locality in which they are to be 
found. Strictly speaking, phrenology can- 
not reveal a single intellectual fact which 
was not known before ; it cannot trace any 
any points of human knowledge to their 
primary elements ; it cannot perform in 
any case a single analysis of our complex 
notions ; in a word, it can do nothing, al- 
lowing its facts to be all true, but point 
out a certain connection between two paral- 
lel series of mental and physical phenome- 
na, the former of which have been already 
investigated. 
ed to urge, that the very circumstance of 
different feelings or faculties operating in 
connection with certain portions of the 
brain, is a clue to a correct classification, 
it must be remembered that they are al- 
ready classified as mental facts before any 
connection with the brain can be predica- 
ted of them.”’ 

“In the details of phrenology, we find 
so much indefiniteness, that it is absolutely 
impossible to rely upon its indications as 
philosophically correct. When we attempt 
to classify the facts of our consciousness by 
reflection, we have no very great difficulty 


in forming a general outline of them. Sen- | 


sation, perception, memory, judgment, as 


distinguished from each other; but when 
we come to consider the various organs 
which phrenology assumes, we find such a 
complete commingling of all our mental 


phenomena as to render a close analysis of | 
Take for example such | 


them impossible. 

organs as concentrativeness or adhesiveness, 

and say what peculiarity they contain 

which can have an independent existence 

subjectively, or which may not be resolved 

into other elements. Patriotism, attach- 
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ment to friends, concentration of mind up- 


| on an object, power of sustained attention, 


all are given as representing the functions 
of these peculiar lobes. Assuredly there 
does not appear to be much psychological 
light afforded by swch an analysis. Take, 
again, the organ of philo-progenitiveness, 
and say why there should be a natural pro- 
pensity and a particular lobe of brain, 
which excites love to a child, and none by 
which we are induced to love a parent, a 
brother, a wife, a friend, a sovereign, or 
anything else with which we stand in close 
relation. Every one of these affections has 
an element of similarity, and an element of 
diversity in it. In ail it is love; but it is 
love modified by varying circumstances ; 
the analysis of which in each case, far 
from being aided is greatly hindered by the 
phreaological hypothesis. In psychology 
the main question is as to the method, by 
which the multiplicity of complex pheno- 
mena, passing through the consciousness, 
is to be analyzed and arranged. Now, the 
only proper method to do this is to separ- 
ate the matter of our mental processes 
from the form, to lay aside all considera- 
tion respecting the intensity of the action, 
or the diversity of object to which they 
may be directed, and to seize simply upon 
the fundamental character which they se- 
verally present. Here it is we see that 
phrenology has gone completely astray, that 
it has followed a method of classification 
altogether fallacious, and that it has given 
results totally worthless in a philosophical 
point of view. It has made its classifica- 
tion turn mainly upon the objects of our 


| mental faculties, and almost entirely neg- 


lected their mental characteristics. On 
the one hand it assigns different organs for 
the same faculty or feeling, because they 


_apply to different objects; and then, on 
also the different passions, all possess cer- | 
tain indubitable marks by which they are | 


the other hand, it will turn a complex op- 
eration into a simple one, and appropriate 
it to a single organ, just because the whole 
process is to be directed to one particular 
object. Thus memory is distributed be- 
tween three different organs, according as 
it applies to persons or places or things; 
love, as a propensity, is divided into two 
or three more ; judgment and imagination 
are mutilated in the same way. In brief, 
the form of our mental operations is utter- 
ly lost in the contemplation of their objects. 
and a classification results, which has all 
13 
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the bad qualities which can possibly attach | 
to what is called in logic, a cross division. | 
But, reiterates the phrenologist, nobody 
can ‘deny that these seperate tendencies, 
such as love to wife, love to children, love 
to humanity, really exist, and that there- 
fore they demand a separate allocation in 
our mental analysis We reply that love | 
to a hundred other things really exist, and 
by parity of reasoning, ought to have dis- | 
tinct organs.’ 

We are fully disposed to admit the val- 
idity of some of the above objections, and | 
with the more readiness, from the belief | 
that a candid spirit of enquiry into the real | 
limits of phrenology, will only seat it the | 
more firmly in its true position, and, by | 
clearing its skirts of the partisan warfare | 
so long maintained around it, eventually | 
open a new era in the study of the human | 
soul. 

Phrenology claims to be essentially the | 
science of the human soul ; and it assumes 
as its method, equally with the metaphysi- | 
cians, that of reflection operating on con- 
sciousness. It does not, however, disdain | 
the light of outward observation ; but uses 
it as a guide and support, as it gropes its | 
way through the dim recesses of thought 
and emotion. It extends the bounds of 
experience, but does not reject the assist- | 
ance of speculation. So far as the objec- | 
tions of its opponents rest upon the too ex- | 
clusive observation of the contour and ex- | 
ternal appearances of the cranium, we are | 
willing to acquiesce in some degree in their | 
correctness, for it is in that direction that | 
the chief impe -diments to its progress lie. 
But it is not necessarily the mere attempt | 
to run two parrallel lines of physiological | 
phenomena and prediscovered psychologi- | 
cal facts. Starting from the numberless | 
appearances and involved manifestations of | 
the soul and mind of man as displayed in 
actual life, it runs up to meet the slow 
advances of the metaphysician as he works 
down from the springs of thought and feel- 
ing. It begins where the others end. What 
have previous systems done towards un- 
folding the volitions and motives of men ? 
What towards the comprehension of those | 
phases of the soul which immediately pre- 
cede action? What help do they give us 
to deal intelligently with our own hearts 
and with those of our fellow-men? Cen- 
tury after century passes away, and system 
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after system has risen and fallen, and still 
the very foundations of knowledge, as 
sought after by the psychologist, are un- 
built. Nota single principle ‘has it given 
to us in the most needed of all wisdom, the 
most universal of all sciences. And yet no 
| human being ever existed that has not 
toiled to gain some portion of this knowl- 
| edge ; not a child or a savage but has pon- 
dered on its mysteries. All men seek it, 


| and ev ery man in reality gains some insight 
What then, does phrenology pro- 


into it. 
pose ? 

It offers a system which will gather up 
this universal experience; which brings 
about immediate and practical results 
where abstruse philosophy wastes cycles in 
| preparation ; and establishes landmarks by 
which every advance is chronicled and fix- 
ed. This, among other means, it seeks to 
| accomplish by the clearness and simplicity 
of its terms, that source of endless confu- 
These 
terms are not the mere phrenological dis- 


| tinctions, which are temporary and liable 


to be changed, as closer analysis tears off 


| from the supposed functions of each organ 


whatever is extraneous and accidental, but 
the actual outward appearances of the 
brain, stamping and locally establishing 
each fact gained from experience. It uses 
as a method too, and this indeed, is the 
chief objection that the above quoted wri- 
ter brings against it, the classification of 
our mental phenomena by the objects to 
which they are applied. But this, as a 
stepping stone to truth, is one of the most 


| practical and progressive features of the 


science. It is the means of bringing clear- 
ly and fully before the attention, “eertain 
combinations of mental processes. It 
arrests and gathers around a nucleus the 
fleeting and shadowy moods of the soul. 
It presents for renewed reflection, an exact, 
though complex feeling, and gives certain 
fixed facts for dissection, in a science where 
the materials for thought are vague and un- 
certain. For instance, if we speak of res- 
pect, deference, awe, we indicate states of 
feeling which vary in our own breasts, and 
the notion of which may be totally different 
in those of others. But, if we speak of 
veneration for Gud, we brig up the per- 
ception of an accurate and well-defined 
combination of emotions, and thus acquire 
definite materials for analysis. 
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In this way, by means of the fixation of 
phases of the mind in their objective as- 
pects, we gain the knowledge of their sub- 
jective elements. Properly speaking, the 
whole process is a subjectiveone. As the 
properties and qualities of matter are re- 
ceived by sensation and handed thence to 
the intellectual powers to arrange in their 
yarious bearings, proper and relative, so 
does emotional perception intuitively dis- 
tinguish in these, those modifications that 
emotion itself has impressed upon matter. 
According to the clearness of this inward 
vision, are represented on the mirror of our 
own consciousness, the impulses aecompa- 
nying volition in the breasts of those around 
us. By these means, instead of merely our 
own moods, faulty, ill-balanced, rendered 
of false proportions by strong habit, dwin- 
died in one direction by the tyranny of 
circumstance, and of ill-growth in another 
by false culture, we gain for observation, 
the common nature of man. 

Making this its field of action, in place 
of the solitary thought of the psychologist, 
phrenology sends its votaries into the high- 
ways and by-ways of life, and lays bare 
the throbbing heart of humanity 
secures a multitudinous array of facts, and 
builds thereon a solid foundation of induc- 
tion, before it ventures into the audacity of 
hypothesis, by which alone the higher flights 
in mental philosophy can be sustained. 

With regard to the objection raised by 
the writer we have quoted, that the phreno- 
logical distinctions are confused comming- 
lings or rash mutilations of the elements 
of thought and feeling, such as memory, 
perception, judgment, imagination, &c., we 
answer that this is assuming for the meta- 
physician what he has ever yet failed to 
prove. What are the elements of the mind ? 
is the grand question to be solved. How 
many a weary battle has been fought over 
these so-called elements’? To how many 
divisions, sub-divisions, and cross-divisions 
have they been subjected by the metaphy- 
sician himself? ‘‘ Take,’’ says the writer, 
‘“‘the organ of philo-progenitiveness, and 
say why there should be a natural propen- 
sity which excites love to a child, and none 
by which we are induced to love a parent, 
a brother, a wife, a friend, or a sovereign. 
Every one of these affections has an element 
of similarity and an element of dissimilar- 
ity. In all itis love, but it is love modified, 
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Phrenology assumes to prove that 
love to a child is totally distinct in its es- 
sence from any other feeling to which the 
term love is attached. The statement of 
the writer is evidently a petitio principir, 
and the cross-divisions to which he alludes 
are the necessary consequences of warring 
systems. The similarity of appearances 
running through all the affections, and de- 
noted by the word dove, may be explained 
as their objective manifestation, colored by 
the frequent, though not necessarily con- 
stant, presence of some one feeling, for 
instance, adhesiveness. 

In illustration of the philosophical na- 
ture of the method used by the phrenolo- 
gists as a means of progress, of classifying 
mental phenomena by their objects, we will 
consider the organ of Imitation. 

This development was first observed in 
the heads of actors, and of all who pos- 
sessed more than ordinary power of mimicry. 
In children who quickly and unconsciously 
adopted the air and manner of those around 
them ; in individuals fond of, and skilful 
in, private theatricals; in the professional 
Thespian, and in all those who easily as- 
sume a carriage, language, tones and ges- 
tures not native to themselves, the superi- 
or-anterior portion of the skull, on either 
side of the organ of benevolence, was found 
to assume a swelling and symmetrically 
rounded appearanee. Here, then, was a 
large portion of that important section of 
the brain, which joins emotion to thought, 
and gives guidance to one and warmth to 
the other, allotted to a function of limited 
scope. Based on causalty and comparison, 
the seat of judgment, this organ diverges 
among the sentiments, holding pity in its 
arms, the reflection in the breast of man 
of divine love and kindness, and unit- 
ing itself to faith, hope and veneration. 
The locality and extent of the organ, 
and its apparent function, were evidently 
incongruous. The deeper in the abyss 
of the soul that we find each element, 
the greater will be the space that its angle 
covers. A quality that is useful only to 
the buffoon, could hardly perform more - 
than a small share in filling out those di- 
versities of character which constitute man- 
kind. Subsequent observation shows that 
a similar developement of cranium occurs 
in individuals much characterized by suavi- 
ty; in poets and artists; in authors of su- 
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perior dramatic ability; and in all men 
who act a part on the stage of real life. 
Where shall we find the subtle spirit that 
runs through these by no means similar 
manifestations ? 

The act of imitation is obviously in its 
origin, a reproduction upon our own con- 
sciousness of certain external images, intel- 
lectual or emotional. In this sense, it 
would seem only reiterated perception,— 
memory, which, in fact, it is, so far as mere 
intellectuality is concerned. Images of this 
sort need no essential faculty of imitation, 
and the extension of its action in this di- 
rection would seem unphilosophical. But 
perception is of its own kind, and the in- 
tellectual powers can no more distinguish 
the impress of the soul in outward forms 
than emotion can of itself cull from among 
the mass of ideas whatever is su? generis. 
There would then seem need of an inner 
sense, a vehicle of communication, by which 
the soul of man can escape from what 
would otherwise be its prison, and hold 
discourse with his fellow-creatures. This 
link in the chain that binds the inward with 
» the outward world is found in the semi-in- 
* tellectual faculty we are now considering. 

Imitation is the true organ of language 
—of that universal language which is com- 
mon, not only to all races of men, but in 
some degree, to every created being on the 
face of the earth. The accents of this mys- 
terious tongue are the varying appearan- 
ces of form and countenance and modula- 
tions of tone, which every feeling pictures 
forth, however ephemeral and shadowy it 
may be. This spirit printing, like all of 
Nature’s workmanship, is accurate in its 
most microscopic detail. The material 
receiving the impression may be dull, 
phlegmatic, earthly, but the work is there 
—dim it may be, but complete in its deli- 
cate tracery. The lying soul may wish to 
send forth a false voice ; but nature is true 
to itself, and paints on the lineaments of the 
face, in the eye, in the voice down to its 
faintest whisper, in every a.ovement of eve- 
ry muscle, the whole complex mood result- 
ing from the mixture of the actual feeling 
with the one called up to supplant it. It 
is here that we find arises the intuitive 
knowledge that all men possess, in a greater 
or less degree, of human nature ; for what 
knowledge of human nature can there be 


that does not arise either from intuition, or 
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correct theory? No complete system has 
ever yet been offered that gives the key to 
the actions of men, and although phrenolo- 
gy proposes to do this, phrenology itself js 
avowedly founded on this very knowledge. 

Apart from the blinding of self-deeeit, 
and the inducements presented by the im- 
perfections and deformity of our own breasts 
for insincerity and false representation of 
feeling, for ‘‘ where’s that palace whereinto 
foul things sometimes intrude not ?””—apart 
from that distortion of nature which ren- 
ders it an utter impossibility in some to 
render a fair account of themselves, and 
where the attempt to make a clean breast 
results only in plausibilities and more in- 
volved deception, if even the soul can be 
found so pure as not to fear the light of day, 
and the intention so fearless as to be read 
to read its secrets to the world, even then 
we would be strangers to its operations 
without the medium of an inner sense simi- 
lar to what we are now endeavoring to de- 
scribe. Ordinary speech is slow to supply 
the necessary means of communication ; 
and does it in an indirect manner. What 
is intellectual in language can never reach 
emotion. It may play around it, and indi- 
cate it by defining its conditions, but it is 
only by the skillful use of the sensuous ele- 
ment in words that the frost and fire in the 
mind and soul of man can commingle. In 
this sense, the poet is the true ally of the 
metaphysician. But this very element, so 
far as it is founded on tntonation, forms a 
great portion of the natural language of 
imitation. 

Henee, we find that this organ, whose 
throne in the brain seemed at first given to 
it for sordid purposes, plays a most impor- 
tant part in the necessities of our nature. 
In reality there is not a single relation or 
phase of life, on which it does not exert a 
most powerful influence. To view man- 
kind from any one stand-point, to take any 
single element of mind, and divide men 
into two great classes according to the in- 
fluence of such an element, there is no 
other trait that creates such striking simi- 
larities and dissimilarities of character. 

If we look around among men, we con- 
stantly find individuals, without genius,with- 
out talent, without even energy ofimpulse, 
irresolute of will, weak to withstand the in- 
fluences of those around them, despised, 
sometimes loathed, but who having this 
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one gift in perfection, exert an otherwise 
unaccountable influence on all that ap- 
proach them. Such men havea readiness 
of assimilation, a sudden appreciation of 
the moods of others resulting from the 
quickness with which they receive 
the infection of those moods. Such are 
their soft and plastic natures that men of 
decision and energy of purpose love to 
gather them around them, to break the 
shocks which jar and fret their own harsh- 
er tempers. ‘They are the jackals of so- 
cial life, and win their prey by urging on 
nobler but obtuser natures who are at once 
their tyrants and their tools. From 
among them come the ancient and honor- 
able family of toadies. They swarm at 
every corner and are ever busy plotting, 

undermining, sapping. In all rash deeds 
dane men seem to brave the world from 
mad and ungovernable passions, in all 
quarrels, from the pot-house brawl up to 
the duello, in intrigues, in friendship, where 
your friend strangely changes from warm 
cordiality to sudden and unnaccountable 
aversion, in every movement of individuals 
where the clue is not easily found, look for 
the crawling sycophant behind the curtain. 
Their strongest passion is envy, for they 
ean appreciate but not rival, their kindest 
feeling is a momentary and superficial 
sympathy. 

There is another class, men that have 
all that the first lack, and want the one 
power that the others possess—men per- 
haps of broad searching intellect, of vigor- 
ous natures, practical ability, having every 
quality that would argue success, and who 
show power and conscious authority in 
every movement, but who still impress us 
with an appearance of weakness, an indes- 
cribable imperfection to which the ordin- 
ary distinctions of character can never 
give the key. They are deficient in this 
single attribute. They want the uncon- 
scious tact it gives to call up transient and 
superficial moods to conceal the deeper 
and more serious purposes of their lives. 
Whether for good or ill they are men of 
the most transparent simplicity. Not a 
child but can read their thoughts, while they 
in return see nothing but motiveless action. 
Eyes have they but they see not, they have 
ears and hear not But from this very 
weakness often comes their strength, for 
such men soon learn that their safety is 
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not in crooked paths, but in the open 
grounds of truth and sincerity of purpose. 
Here they are no longer weak ; for when 
the eaves-dropper looks into the open win- 
dows of the soul, he finds a frankness he 
may smile at, but must always respect, 
while their unimpressibility gives rise to a 
self-dependence and originality which im- 
presses and sometimes even fascinates. 

But where the evil in their nature pre- 
vails over the good, they present vice in its 
most odious, because in its least disguised, 
forms. The veil is lifted from the hell that 
ever accompanies evil thoughts and desires, 
and as we look into their festering soul, we 
shudder at its foul shapes and monstrous 
creations. Their concealment is as palpa- 
ble as their candor, forsecretiveness, which 
is merely suppression, may keep down a 
state of the mind, but it can never call up 
another in its stead, while its own manifes- 
tations are as perspicuous as those of any 
other phase of the soul. Men of this 
stamp carry hypocrite written on their 
fronts. They glide along like cats; their 
tones are soft and low; they come sudden- 
ly upon you ; their eyes have a villainous 
gleam of low cunning; they open doors 
noiselessly ; and instead of the flexibility 
of manner and voice, of Imitation, they 
have a peculiar rigidity of countenance and 
motion. Where their object is less to lead 
astray, than to conceal, you can see the 
haze steal slowly over their face, the cloud 
obscuring and deadening the soul, till hard- 
ly enough of life is left to carry on the vi- 
tal processes. It is then utter stupefac- 
tion. Yet these men think, like the os- 
trich that hides its head in the sand, that 
because they stultify themselves, they are 
invisible to the rest of the world. 

These are two extremes of character, re- 
sulting from the great preponderence or 
deficiency of the organ of Imitation ; but 
between these lie, in a thousand shades, 
groups of qualities that make man the 
image of his Maker, or lower him beneath 
the level of the brute, but all receiving 
their stamp for success or failure, and often 
their bias for good or evil, in a great mea- 
sure from this one trait. 

This organ gives men a fondness for ac- 
tive life, while the absence of it is condu- 
cive to the seclusion of thought. But this is 
only in its general tendencies, for in all that 

thought which relates to the intercourse of 
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mankind, in the department of the poet 
and dramatist, it is the main and indispen- 
sable clement. Imitation is, in fact, dra- 
matic power—the power to throw our own 
consciousness into the peculiar and chang- 
ing moods we would represent. Hence 


the knowledge which the philosopher would | 


get at analytically, the poet accomplishes 
instantaneously by intuitive power alone. 
He catches quickly, by force of this facul- 


ty, the shifting moods of those around him, | 


and by the multiplicity of the data sees the | 
more readily each element in its various | 
manifestations. 
but, according to his genius, with accuracy. 
He names it too, not in the dim and indi- 
rect phraseology of philosophy, but in the 
action, tone and cadence, in which each | 
feeling expresses itself. When this organ 
is deficient, men of thought are forced into 
the regions of metaphysical subtleties, or of 
the positive sciences. 

On the other hand, there is a peculiar | 
class of men of action, who with little of 
this faculty, nevertheless achieve success 
by dint of intellectual attributes. They 


too operate on the motives of men, but | 


only from a distance, and not face to face, 
mesmerically as Imitation does. From the 


limited data of their own motives, they 


work down hypothetically to the probable 
motives of others in given situations. It is 
an intellectual process, very different from 
the direct and instinctive perception of 
motive possessed by those in whom the or- 
gan of Imitation is largely developed. 

The first effect their purposes by acting 
on the objects of men’s wishes, the latter 
by direct guidance of those wishes. The first 
may be skilful in perception, but only the 
latter can be perfect in execution. One 
class become leaders among men by com- 
pelling them through the force of cireum- 
stances to follow, the other by falling into 
the humors of those around, and leading 
them on their own ground. The first act 
by cold and mechanical means, repelling 
love through the iciness and self-absorption 
of intellect, and when they fall, fall like 
the tyrant, without friends, without sympa- 
thy, overwhelmed by triumphant hatred ; 
while the latter, uniting intellect and force 
with the winning qualities that Imitation 
gives, soothe by dissimulation and fascinate 
into enthusiasm those on whose shoulders 
they rise. The former class can be traced 
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He does it unconsciously, | 


August ; 


through every step of their career by the 
means they have adopted to bring about 
results, and, consequently, are handed 
down through history to be wondered at, 
commented on, and understood perhaps 
| better by future ages than the one in which 
they live; while the latter are only known 
by what they accomplish, and their reputa- 
| tion passes away with the generation that 
knew them and witnessed their wonderful 
power and the splendor of their personal 
attributes. There is a vagueness about 
their whole life; no deeds or exploits to 
fasten the attention; their glory seems 
| wholly illusory, and we feel disposed to 
consider it as only the din of worship that 
each age sets up about its idols. 
| There is the same indistinctness about 
individuals of this class in private life, but 
from a different cause ; they fill so many 
parts, they fall in so completely with the 
| spirit o. ‘he occasion, never set out in re- 
| lief but always in keeping with the rest of 
the scene, they revolve so quickly from one 
| phase of character to its antipodes, that we 
ean never establish their true proportions, 
Rapid movement seems to confuse the 
inner as well as the outer vision. By this 
means, and by their well worked sympathy, 
they mask the secret antagonism that ex- 
ists whenever man meets man. 

But where Imitation is wanting, char- 
acter, in beauty or repulsiveness, stands 
clear and definitely marked in every deli- 
eate shade before the mind’s eye. Such 
men please those of their own sort, and the 
regard is lasting ; they may even extort 
the respect of their opposites, but it is com- 
pulsory and will soon change into the re- 
| taliation of wounded self-esteem. 

After all, there is no real power or dig- 
nity or grandeur, but what arises from the 
strong soul, skillfully directed by the tact 
of Imitation. Intellect is cold—neither 
men nor women care for it. It is sordid 
and works by low means ; it grovels in the 
earth, and if it brings about illustrious re- 
sults, does it by the vilest tools. Its min- 
isters are the vices of mankind. Every 
man has his price, was Bonaparte’s maxim, 
and where his clumsy system failed he eked 
it out with hard blows. But there is vir- 
tue and weakness as well as vice, and 
Mirabeau, who knew this, by appealing 
directly to their hearts, walked without ef- 
fort a king among men. 
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Bonaparte and Mirebeau are exemplars 
of these two classes. Jn the studious ha- 
bits of the youth of the former, in his drud- 
gery in the cabinet, in his ceaseless ques- 
tioning on his campaigns of guides and of 
every oue around him, we find the manifes- 
tations of the mental processes by which he 
sought and gained success. Nothing was 
too humble or of too slight importance to 
escape his attention, nothing forgotten.— 
Nor was his observation a mere store-house 
of useless lumber, for his capacious intel- 
leet seized facts only for their spirit, and 


instantly systematized them in all their | 


relations and bearings. Machiavellism he 
showed no lack of, but it was the astute- 
ness of the closet and the cabinet, and re- 
quired the co-operation of humbler spirits 
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is originally love for the object, woman, or 
man, as philo-progenitiveness is love for the 
object, children. But men and women and 
children are known to us only as moral and 
intellectual beings. The outward form is 


only the veil concealing the real existence. 
_Hence the faculty making known to us 


these moral and intellectual attributes form- 
ing the individual, is necessary for the true 
action of amativeness. This faculty is Imi- 
tation, and according to its development, 
is the love of the sexes pure or earth-born. 
This explains the indifference and even 
contempt that Bonaparte always evinced 
for women. ‘They never gained the slight- 
est control over him. His kindly and af- 


_ fectionate feelings were enlisted for Jose- 
phine, but even she had no personal influ- 


possessing the shrewdness of Imitation, to | 


carry it out successfully. 
was he of this want of personal power, that 
after his Italian campaigns, and until his 
authority was well established, he avoided 


showing himself in public ; and in spite of | 


the popular ecstacies at the early victories 
of the young hero, the new divinity of the 
French nation was for a long time an un- 
known God. The distance and reserve with 
which he treated his officers in his first cam- 
paigus, though most of them were older in 
years and experience than himself, may 
have been owing to his knowledge of this 


one weakness, for arrogance never seemed | 
in any peculiar degree a fault in his dispo- | 


sition. 


But Mirabeau sought men; in h’s ad- | 


versity he had been the slave of their hu- 


mors, and the knowledge and adaptability | 


he thus gained made him in prosperity 
their master. Together with his vivacious 
genius and vast energies, it gave him al- 
most a supernatural influence over crowds 


and individuals, and mesmerically men were | 
dazzled, weakened, prostrated. There was | 


safety only in Scythian warfare—his ene- 
mies fought and fled. 

In their vices as well as in public con- 
duct, each of these men showed the ten- 
dency given by this faculty. Amativeness 


is regarded by phrenologists as primarily | 


not the brute instinct, but as a simple feel- 
ing, akin in its nature to philo-progenitive- 
ness. It is not ‘‘lust through some plea- 
sing strainers well refined,” but it is a pure 
element, distorted and discolored by the 


So well aware | 


earthy medium through which it passes. It | peculiar uprightness of appearance. From 


ence with him, but what she could gain by 
indirect means and by working, unknown 
to himself, upon his motives. His love 
was the coldest, most soulless sensuality. 
But love, with Mirabeau, though wild 
and undirected by principle or moderation, 
often soared to the dignity of romantic pas- 
sion. For Sophie he gladly sought toil 
and seclusion—for Sophie he moaned away 
the months at Vincennes. But this very 
trait, giving him a nobility and a happiness 
which the obtuser nature of Napoleon 
never rose to, by the fascination it imparted 
to vice when pressed into its service, be- 
came, in the end, a material cause of his 
ruin, and while Bonaparte always kept his 
passions in check, Mirabeau was, at last, 
lost in boundless sensuality. 
| Wherever Imitation is unaccompanied 
by strong reflective powers, and what are 
called the perceptive faculties are compa- 
ratively larger, its presence is indicated by 
a receding but expansive forehead. Should 
| benevolence and wonder be also well de- 
veloped, the forehead assumes a beautifully 
swelling and rounded appearance. In this 
conformation, (reflection being deficient, ) 
we find an unconscious tact, a delicate 
sense of propriety and grace of mood; but 
the thought being wanting that takes cog- 
nisance intelligently of the relations, bear- 
ings and conditions of emotional states, we 
see none of the power of duplicity that 
such a conjunction would manifest. Where 
reflectionand Imitation are both developed, 
the forehead does not run so far back, but 
assumes above the organ of comparison, a 
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this combination flows accurate perception 
of the motives of others, skill in accommo- 
dating ourselves to these motives, and power 
to review them understandingly. Here 
then we have shrewdness, plausibility and 
dissimulation. Duplicity, in the literal and 
customary acceptation of the term, conveys 
the spirit of this manifestation. It is true 
that a well-balanced character, with vigor- 
ous moral attributes, may restrain this ten- 
dency, but the power is there, and there 
are few who will not both use and abuse 
power. 

Where this conformation of the brain is 
accompanied by indolent impulses or a 
feeble will, there isa great susceptibility to 
the influence of others, amounting in ex- 
treme cases to weakness; but this influ- 
ence must be open and personal, and not the 
result of diplomacy, for such persons, read- 
ing motive quickly, break loose from their 
chains the instant they find they are made 
use of. Itis very different from the infatu- 
ation of the man with resolute energies and 
will, who, from small Imitation, is proof 
against all direct influence, but whose ear 
once gained, becomes the most perfect slave 
to management. Truth and sincerity are 


pay before him, for in his obtuseness 


e sees them not, and only hears the whis- 

erings of the familiar fiend at his elbow. 

he only recourse is by a like art to dis- 
lodge the foe from the citadel. 

It is difficult to give the analysis and 
modes of manifestation of any single organ 
without taking into consideration the ope- 
ration upon it of the rest of the brain. For 
instance, stability of character proceeds 
from concentrativeness and firmness, and 
levity and caprice are a consequence of 
their feeble action. But there is also a 
peculiar levity arising from the presence of 
Imitation, and a different one again arising 
from its absence. In the former case it 
springs, as we have seen, from impressi- 
bility, and such persons constantly feel an- 
noyance andcompunction for the ease with 
which they take their hue from cireum- 
stances and people who, in reality, are odi- 
ous to their habitual moods. On the other 
hand, there is a caprice where Imztation 
is small, which proceeds from this very 


unimpressibility, the same circumstances | 


and people making at different times the 
most varying degree of impression. From 
this arises a moodiness of disposition, which 
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is short or long-lived accordingly as con- 
centrativeness is developed. 

These views meet the objection often 
raised against phrenology, as respects the 
organ of secretiveness, that persons in whom 
this organ is only moderately marked, are 
nevertheless often characterized by the ut- 
most secresy and insincerity. This we haye 
seen to arise from a combination of reflection 
and Imitation with moderate conscientious- 
ness, But there is another class of people 
who along with the most conscientious inge- 
nuousness about actions and conduct, show a 
great backwardness in manifesting feeling 
by language even to their nearest and 
dearest friends. At the same time they 
have the most intense desire to make it ap- 
parent by conduct, or tones, or manner. 
This results from the tact of Imitation 
which perceives intuitively the only legiti- 
mate means of communication of feeling. 
Sentimentalism arises from the absence of 
this faculty, and is the endeavor to express 
by intellectual distinctions what the intel- 
lect can never reach in its essence. 

This faculty is the source of good breed- 
ing. The gentleman is born, not made. 
Where this organ is large, the spirit of the 
forms of social life is instantly seized, and 
their general reasonableness consequently 
admitted. But where it is deficient, there 
is always at first an indifference and con- 
tempt for the amenities of society, which 
the individual calls independence or oddity, 
but the world knows to be brutish stupidi- 
ty. When sharp lessons teach him that 
these graceful restraints are, in reality, in- 
exorable laws, he becomes a trembling and 
abject slave of these very forms; for, not 
comprehending the spirit of the law, he 
must necessarily go by the letter. Vulga- 
rity of manner then, (the vulgarity of feel- 
ing lies deeper,) when seen in uncultured 
men, is manifested as brutality and harsh- 
ness; wken found in polished life, it as- 
sumes the form of fastidiousness, punctilio 
and a blind stickling for conventional dis- 
tinctions. 

Imitation along with Comparison and 
Causality though producing attractive 
qualities in social intercourse, is not mani- 
fested by mere copiousness of conversation. 
It is silent, though intensely observant. 
The silent man, exclaims the man of con- 
versational parts, hides by his brevity his 
scantiness of ideas. Why, thou talking 
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fellow, he is your master! Whilst you are 
expatiating, lost in the mazes of thought or 
intellectual disquisition, he is quietly taking 
the length and breadth of your very soul. 
He is watching yourself, not the muddy 
flow of your ideas. Your thoughts pass 
unheeded by, while the feeling that prompts 
them and your habitual moods are shadow- 
ed forth on his counsciousness, as on a 
mirror. 

These views of the functions of Imitation 
may suggest an explanation of some of the 
phenomena of Wit. Mirthfulness has been 
claimed as an intellectual faculty, and its 
functions supposed to be the perception of 
differences, as the function of comparison 
is the perception of analogies. The shrewd- 
ness generally observed in humorous peo- 
ple has probably assisted in forming this 
opinion. Such an hypothesis accounts for 
the smiles and laughter of mirthfulness as 
nothing more than the natural language by 
which many other of the emotions manifest 
themselves when pleasurably excited. But 
the sense of analogy would seem to be 
merely a result of the operation of a pecu- 
liar element of the reasoning faculty, which 
takes cognizance of certain states or condi- 
tions of things upon different sets of objects. 
Analogy then is not a primary power of 
perception, and in this view would need no 
corresponding perception of differences, 
more than is afforded by the non-action of 
the element from which analogy itself flows. 
The laughter too of mirthfulness, we think 
observation will show to differ asmuch from 
the manifestations of the other emotions, 
as the sardonic smile of mingled destruc- 
tiveness and self-esteem does from the Cu- 
pid’s bow set on the lips by the placidity of 
approbativeness. 

Sheer wit, we wou'd consider as the 
manifestation of the various intellectual 
powers. It produces no mirth or merri- 
ment, but only a sense of satisfaction, 
such as is felt at any well demonstrated 
proposition or lucid train of reasoning. 
Of this nature were the conceits of the 
early English poets and dramatists, which 
were in bad taste, since they were merely 
intellectual, and could give no assistance 
in the dramatic representation of feeling. 
But when Imitation brings up the mani- 
festations of the emotions as objects or 
facts, then from their congruity starts out 
the flame of ideality, and from their in- 
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congruity proceeds galvanically the lam- 
bent fire of mirth. This is humor, having 
all the warmth and life of feeling. But 
mirthfulness may be largely developed when 
Imitation is not equally active to furnish 
the conditions, or the conditions may be 
there when mirthfulness is not in a cor- 
responding degree excited. From this 
arises two varieties of humorous manifesta- 
tion. In one the humor is ever ready, 
easily reproduced for the purposes of nar- 
ration, and accompanied by great shrewd- 
ness (the off-spring of Imitation) but the 
mirth is less intense ; in the other there isa 
comparative dullness in receiving humorous 
impressions, and an ineapability of convey- 
ing them to others, but the most acute enjoy- 
ment when once the perception is aroused. 

These distinctions are well illustra- 
ted in the national English and Irish 
characteristics. Irish drollery bas in 
it more of readiness and shrewdness than 
of merriment. It is perennial—not kept 
only for companionship, but as inseparable 
from the Irishman as his shillelah. It is 
his fashion of thought, and is as constant 
to him in depression and sorrow and sick- 
ness, as in festivity and the joyousness of 
health. Jmitation is a striking trait in 
the Irish character; it shows itself in the 
national blarney, in their quick and hearty 
sympathy, in their quick assimilation with 
all circumstances and people, and in their 
tendency to dissimulation. The English- 
man on the other hand, is slow to compre- 
hend the conditions of humor, but when 
once perceived, his mirth and enjoyment 
are obstreperous. He consequently de- 
lights in broad farce, and in all humorous 
literature in which these conditions are 
most palpable. ‘His wit’s an oyster 
knife that hacks and hews,” and he can 
never attain the quizzing drollery (although 
he affects it) of the sister isle, nor the 
well-hidden sarcasm of the Frenchman. 
Mirtkfulness is largely developed in the 
English, and Imitation correspondingly 
deficient. Its want is manifested in the 
brutality of the manners of the lower classes 
in spite of the sterling national qualities, in 
their solitary habits, in the insolation of 
character observed in individuals, in their 
coldness of address where there is really no 
coldness of heart, and by a shrinking from 
the display of anything like feeling te a 
degree that would simulate the absence of 
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cordiality ; unlike the Irishman, who feels | 
instinctively the degree to which friendli- | 
ness and good-feeling may be made ap- 
parent, and is gracefully and naturally 
hearty. 

This organ is ‘deficient in all the Anglo- | 
Saxon race ; their habits of patient drudg- 
ery and secluded thought are checks to its 
developement But wherever climate or | 
the easy means of subsistence create aver- | 
sion to mental or bodily occupation, men 
congregate, not for conversation but for in- 
tercourse. As the dreamy hours float by, 
each mood of the soul as it is aroused in 
the breast of one is communicated to the 
others, and thus cloud after cloud rises and | 
passes away, covering with the same lights 
and shadows the whole moral horizon. 
Hence the nations of the South of Europe | 
have this power in a marked degree. The | 
negro has it ; he gained it beneath his na- | 
tive palms, as he idled through the sultry | 
day or danced and sang away the night. 
On our shores it gives him his pliant sup- | 
ple nature—his docility, bending to the 
harsher vigor of his white master. It is 
manifested in his mimicry, his fondness for 
caricature, and in the constant allusions in 


the songs and melodies of his race to the | 
natural language and habits of the brute 


creation. 

The North American Indian has it ; the | 
long periods of idleness between the labors 
of the chase, and the absence of intellec- 
tual pre-occupation afford room for its 
growth. He, too, like the African, finds 
acute enjoyment in the caricature that the 
natural language of animals present to 
the same feelings in men. From this fa- 
culty together with his native dignity 
arises the good breeding of the red man. 

In the white inhabitants of the Southern 
States it is strongly marked, and produces 
in conjunction with their other sectional 
characteristics, their suave and winning cor- 
diality. North of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, though there is less leisure, there is 
more collision, and we accordingly find the | 
marks of this trait in the universal good 
humor and consideration of the American 
character. 

In-young children this faculty assumes 
the appearance of roguishness. In the 
brute creation it becomes the gregarious 
instinct. By its mysterious power, my- 
riads of wild animals on prairies and pam- 





/ ment! 
‘laugh at any rate. 


_man talking at once. 


A ugust, 


pas and South African plains are moved at 
_onee, electrically and by a common im- 
| pulse It swells in the notes of songsters 


and beams in the serene eyes of grazing 
_ kine. 


As we write this, a group of children 


beneath the window are romping with a 


dog. He has a stick in his mouth which 
the children try to take from him. He 
waits till the little crowd come close to him 
and almost seize the stick, then twists out of 


_ their clutches, and amid shouts and laugh- 


ter, tears over the grass. Now he awaits 
thei ir onset, his eyes starting out of his head 
with delight. "There is Imitation and 
Mirthfulness for you! What mute merri- 
There is nothing cynical in his 
He understands the 
fun, and the children understand him, and 
together they converse in the heartiest and 


freshest and oldest of tongues. 


If you would witness these colloquies of 
the humbler creation, seek the fields and 
| crawl through thicket and hazel to the foot 
of some tree where a flick of crows are 
holding ther noon-day caucus! How they 


| peck ‘and flout and claw each other! 
_ What gratulations! What chattering and 


clattering on everyside! What nods and 


_becks and wreathed smiles! Here sits a 
| grave circle of seniors in debate on the 


prospects of the commonwealth, and every 
Here is a group of 
youngsters, gibing, tumbling, sparring ; 
on that branch is an incipient flirtation— 


_ yonder another plainly progressing to its 
| fruition; above us is an orator addressing 


the meeting—a sly looking fellow pulls him 
by the tail, he loses his balance and turns 
a somerest among the twigs. Then what 
a hoarse cackle bursts forth ! what sbouts 
and cawings! even the elders join in the 


| joke and croak grimly. 


While tmitatzon is in this way necessary 
for the action of mirthfulness, it is in the 
same manner conducive to a frame of mind 
of a very different cast. Punishment in a 
future world has been thought to consist 
in a complete unfolding to the memory, of 
the thoughts, scenes, transactions, secret 
wishes and open transgressions of a life- 
time. This chaos of contending passions, 
the good torn with remorse for the evil it 
has permitted, and sighing over the truth 
it has neglected, the evil regretting the 
good it unwillingly allowed and still gnaw- 
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ing over each malign purpose left unac- 
complished, would be a Pandemonium in 
the breast of every man to which physical 
tortures could add no sting. A similar 
state of mind is produced, not with regard 
to time past but time present, by the facul- 
ty we are discussing. This very pliability 
brings up at the same moment the most 
opposite and distracting moods. The same 
incongruity that creates mirth, produces 
along with it, a jar and clash of pain, re- 
sulting not from mirthfulness itself, but 
from the contrariety of feeling which is its 
condition. We believe that, universally, 
humor cannot exist without the sense of 
repulsiveness—the skeleton at the feast. 

To be able to soar into the region of truth 
and honor and ideal beauty, and with equal 
facility, and almost at the same moment to 
wallow in the sty of the sensualist, to rise 
with Plato in worship of the good and beau- 
tiful, and in the very instant to sneer with 
the ribald and the debauched, now with 
heroes looking boldly at death and laugh- 
ing, now viewing with pale lips the narrow 
grave and its skeleton, such heart music as 
this is the moaning of threatening ruin, con- 
fusion, madness. 

Such was Swift. Each impulse of good 
was met by a taunt from the fiend within 
him, each malign and unholy thought was 
sighed over by the lingering good, each 
jest that set the table in a roar was a wail 
of agony from his diseased heart. The 
tree could never live with such hurricanes 
howling through its branches, but withered 
at the top. 

Humorous men are always subject to 
terrible fits of depression, which is not re- 
action, for the gayety of mirthfulness is 
very different from the gayety of health 
and animal spirits. It is the workings of 
this faculty. To this also may be ascribed 
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the gloom and waywardness of the erritadile 


genus—the miserable desponding lives of 


men of genius. 

Reader, knowest thou the hum that the 
labor of men sends echoing through nature ? 
the dim unsyllabled sounds traversing the 
fields of air, rising frem busy handerafts 
around us? Even on western plains, 
where each man’s home is an island in the 
grassy wilderness, where the nearest plough- 
man seems a crawling speck, even there 
the fine vibrations quiver, although our 
careless apprehension may notice nothing 
but the most absolute quiet; for when the 
Sabbath lifts the curse of toil from weary 
shoulders, the murmur ceases. ‘The still- 
ness becomes brooding and solemn—it is 
the thanks of resting millions. 

This silence, the hush of the Sabbath 
morn, resembles the lives of one of the two 
great classes we have been describing. 
Few sounds reach them in their seclusion, 
but, shut out from the living and breathing 
world, they are hermits in the midst of 
crowds. They see action, wrong-doing, 
suffering, the strivings and wrestlings of 
men, but the clue of all this movement, 
the spirit that moves the whole is never re- 
vealed to their clouded apprehension. In 
loneliness they live, in equal solitude they 
die. 

But often circumstances have hidden the 
native talent, and opportunity alone is 
wanting for development. Habits of ab- 
straction, forced seclusion, a youth of books 
will not wholly extinguish the fire—it still 
smoulders on. After years may remove 
the incubus, and then what a young and 
infinite world becomes visible! What new 
regions—what inviting explorations! How 
the eager lips drink of the sparkling life ! 
But thereare dregsinthecup. T.C.C. 
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CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


It is our melancholy duty to record the 
death of General Zachary Taylor, President 
of the United States. At thirty-five minutes 
past ten of the evening of July 9, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age, President Taylor ex- 
pired after a brief il'ness, occasioned by ex- 
posure on the fourth of July. 

This event, so totally unexpected from the 
well known vigor of health always enjoyed 
by the President, has been met by the mest 
unequivocal and sincere regret from all parts 
of the country, and from men of all parties. 
None were prepared to see the veteran who 
had passed through severe military duties in 
the swamps of Florida, and on the plains of 


Mexico, unharmed by bullet or pestilence, | 


struck down in the midst of his friends, and 
in the high station to which his country had 
raised him. 

The sincerity of purpose, and unbending 
rectitude of President Taylor, had drawn out 


not only the attachment of those of his own | 


— principles, but the respect and confi- 
ence of his warmest opponents. The unaf- 
fected symplicity of his » eamagvoat and his re- 
publican plainness of manners, contrasted with 
the greatness of his military achievements, 
had inspired in all hearts a pride in him as 
being the man of the times. We fully believe 
that the grandeur of his public career, and 
the unpretending integrity of his private life, 
though acknowledged now, will only meet 
with due appreciation from posterity. His 


Virtues are now partially concealed by | 


the rush of events into which the latter por- 
tion of his life was thrown. But when the 
present becomes history, what is now love for 
an eminent fellow-citizen, will become en- 
thusiasm for the republican chief. 

His last words were :—“I am prepared; 
I have endeavored to do my duty.” 

In the elevation of General Zachary Taylor 
to the Presidency, we see not only the virtues 
of the man, but the presence of similar char- 
acteristics in the people whose votes raised 
him into power. We see not only the admira- 
tion for military deeds, which proceeds from 


the element of ardor and enterprise, that the | 


votes of the youth of our country give to our 
national institutions, but the straight-forward 


views, and the home-loving habits of the © 


great body of our fellow-citizens. The quiet 
parlor at the White House was the home, not 
only of President Taylor, but of the genius of 
the American people. Few men rise into 
power except by embodying in their own per- 
sons, the thoughts, opinion, or wishes of those 
with whom the power rests. Here lies the 
source of the universal sorrow that chilled the 
whole country on the death of our late Presi- 
dent. Zachary Taylor, with all his military 
renown, would have been out of place at the 
head of the French republic ; with all his plain- 
ness and freedom from ostentation, he would 
never have suited the earlier revolutionists of 
the same nation. As much as the sober, law- 
abiding, conservative liberty of our people 
| differs from the revelry and license of that 
| period, does President Taylor differ from their 
sans cullottes chiefs ; and for like reasons, the 
republican simplicity at Washington could 
never degenerate into the splendor of the Court 
of Versailles. 

The same stern virtues and simple dignity 
that early Rome demanded in her generals 
and civic leaders, mitigated in this age by a 
higher civilization, have raised to the presi- 
dency the mild and kind-hearted, but resolute 
man that a nation now mourns, 

The following judicious observations, taken 
from the Literary World of July 20, show the 
singular degree in which the feelings of the 
country had become enlisted in the welfare of 
| its first citizen : 

“One of the most affecting incidents we 
| have heard connected with the death of Gene- 
' ral Taylor, that great event which has, more 
than any similar incident of many years, 
touched the heart of the American community, 
is the circumstance of crowds of the country 
people flocking to the railway stations to as- 
certain if this sudden report could be true. 
This individualizes to our minds the interest 
in the late President felt by the masses, which 
seems vague and indefinite, abstract and re- 
mote, when spoken of simply as felt by the 
country. The nation collectively does feel 
this calamity, but in this incident we have a 
glimpse of the people who compose the com- 
munity. We see the men coming from their 
| houses and from their labors, seeking news of 
a personal friend, and we may imagine some 
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among them grieving as if a part of their own 
life had been taken from them. To each, Pre- 
sident Taylor had appeared a revival of the 
great first incumbent of the office. They saw 
in him, and the thought at least did honor to 
their hopes and wishes, the inheritor of the 
virtues of George Washington. They had 
loved to couple the names together and trace 
the parallel in their lives and jortunes. There 
were grounds for the suggestion of resem- 
blance. Both were remarkable, not merely 
for their military and civic worth, but for the 
same modesty and sincerity in its manifesta- 
tion. Talking with neither at Washington 
would you have been likely to to be reminded 
of the soldier. They did not carry the mili- 
tary man out of the camp or battle field. 
Members of a profession, the military, the 
most prone to public display and the exercise 
of personal vanity, —a profession living on 
the breath of popular admiration in proportion 
as it is essentially unsupported by the healthy 
natural instincts of society—neither bore about 
him that atmosphere of egotism apt to invest 
great popular commanders. People heard no 
trumpetings from Washington of Trenton, or 
from Taylor of Buena Vista. The latter can 
afford to throw discredit on the horrors of war 
—as he did. A consequence of this modera- 
tion regarding his military calling is seen in 
the notices written of him since his death. 
His friends seem to have forgotten his brilliant 
Mexican victories in their consideration of him 
as a man, a lover of justice, of moderation, of 
simple habits, the firm patriot and Protector of 
the Union,—the President of the whole Ame- 
rican People. His memory, it is felt, does not 
need the tinsel glorification of ordinary mili- 
tary fame. 

“The public view of President Taylor of 
late was blended with the consideration of the 
peculiar state questions in which his office 
was connected. It will now return to the man 
as he first became known to the people in the 
half-forgotten epithet, “Old Zack.” His dough- 
ty resolution, his courage, his honesty, his 
plain sincerity, his simple ‘ rough and ready” 
manners, come back to us as we recall the 
time when the whole nation hung in suspense 
upon his movements in a fcreign land, with 
his isolated band of our countrymen in Mex- 
ico; when he was in danger and in peril, and 
the perplexities of statesmanship at home 
would have been aggravated by his defeat,— 
but that defeat was never heard of. Still he 
fought on and fought it out, repaired all the 
errors of the campaign by victory, and still 
remained the placid, calm Zachary Taylor, 
with not a trace of egotism or vanity about 
him. It was felt that enough of the man lay 
under the soldier to support the civilian, and 
that such virtues were useful to any station. 
They were fast proving so in the capital, 
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amidst the most important trials of the State. 
When familiarity with public business had ri- 
pened his self-confidence, he would, we may 
be assured, have stood more prominently for- 
ward in the State, and have held no indistinct 
position, whatever the cost, in the mainte- 
nance of every sound principle of morals and 
right, before the public eye.” 


Ata meeting of the Historical Society, in 
New York, President Charles King, of Colum- 
bia College, made the following eloquent re- 
marks : 

The fact that such a man presided over the 
country—when Disunion raised its hideous 
head, was of itself a guarantee—slaveholder as 
he was, that he would not permit the Republic 
to receive any detriment, and although men, the 
most eminent among the statesmen of our 
country, took other views—not to say conflict- 
ing views—the confidence, that having tho- 
roughly deliberated upon the policy adopted 
by him, the President would adhere to it, re- 
lieved the question of much embarrassment, 
and the public mind of much anxiety. Repo- 


- Sing with entire faith in this conviction, I was 


startled, as by the voice of an earthquake, and 
almost with the earthquakes’ ominous por- 
tent, at the annunciation of General TayLor’s 
death. 

It would be unseasonable wholly on this 
occasion, and to such an audience quite super- 
fluous, to dwell upon the military career of 
Gen. Taytor. It 1s too brilliant, as well as 
too recent, to require anything more than this 
partial allusion to it, as developing the virtues, 
the moderation, and the humanity of high 
Christian civilization and morality, not less 
signally than the martial qualities of valor and 
enterprise in battle, and of fortitude and self- 
reliance in all privation and difficulties. 

Returning laurel-crowned and victorious 
from a foreign war, he was hailed, from his 
first landing on his native strand, as the future 
President. With what unaffected modesty he 
received these new honors—how scrupulously 
he abstained from any and every step that might 
look like seeking this high office—how calmly 
and how simply, when installed as President, 
he bore his honors—how resolutely he has 
encountered the urgent claims of the station 
upon all his faculties—and with what truly 
national views he had inaugurated his admin- 
istration—I need not attempt to recite. But 
when contrasting the universal trust in him, 
to carry the country triumphantly through its 
ditficulties—with the suddenness and the com- 
pleteness of his overthrow from the summit of 
earthly power—we reflect upon our shivered 
hopes and frail human reliances—we may 
exclaim with the eloquent French preacher, 
“God alone is great ;” and although, in the 
presumption of human success, we be too lit- 
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tle mindful of this truth, it is most irresistibly 
brought home to every heart by one such sig- 
nal demonstration as that we are now called to 
mourn. 

I confess myself, sir, to have been, and still 
to be deeply moved by this most unexpected 
and most lamented death. With no other in- 
terest now in political men and political events 
than such as belongs to every citizen of a Re- 
public—and, albeit, withdrawn, most happily 
for myself, fiom the public arena, where for 
so many years [ was an earnest combatant, I 

yet had not been unmindful of the scenes pass- 
ing at Washington. What American, loving 
his country, could be? But I had been little 
excited by them, and not at all by the hot 
breath of Disunion, sent forth by turbulent 
agitators at the seat of Government—living in 
their own little circle, heating each other by re- 
ciprocal action—and uttering the cries of their 
crazy fanaticism as though it were the great 
voice of the people. I knew that the masses 
were sound—and that, however politicians 
might rave, they could not and would not be 
permitted to shake the glorious fabric of our 
Union. 

I trusted in these masses—-and I trusted, too, 
in that single-hearted patriotic brave old sol- 
dier, whom the unerring instinct of those 
masses had called from the field to the Execu- 
tive chair. Other men there were of all par- 
ties, better known and more eminent than he, 
as trained and practised statesmen—but none 
of those in so great a degree as he, took hold 
of the popular heart, and inspired it with the 
confidence, that in the Presidential chair, as at 
Palo Alto, Resaca, Monterey, and Buena Vis- 
ta, he would be master of himself, and, there- 
fore, probably master of events. 

In presence of the two Houses of Congress, 
Mr. Wesster spoke in eulogy of President 
Taylor, to the following effect : 

At a time when remarkable health and hap- 
piness is enjoyed throughout the whole coun- 
try, it has pleased Divine Providence to visit 
the Houses of Congress with repeated occa- 
sions of mourning and lamentation. Since 
the commencement of the Session, we have 
followed two of our members to their last 
home; and we are now called upon to take a 
part in the solemnities of the funeral of the 
President of the United States. Truly has a 
great man fallen among us. The late Presi- 
dent, a soldier by profession, after a splendid 
career of military service, had, at the close of 
the war with Mexico, inspired the people of 
the United States with such a regard and con- 
fidence, that, without solicitation, or devious 
policy, without turning a hair’s breadth from 
the path of duty, the popular vote and voice 
conferred upon him the highest civil authority 
in the aation. We cannot forget that the pub- 
lic feeling was carried away in a degree by 
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the eclat of military renown. A high respect 
for noble feats of arms has ever been found 
in the hearts of the members of a popular 
government. But it was not to this alone 
that President Taylor owed his acceptabitity 
with the people and his advancement to high 
civil trust. ‘I believe,” said Mr. Wensrrr, 
“that, associated with these qualities, there 
was spread throughout the community a high 
degree of confidence and faith in the integrity 
and honor and uprightness of the man. | 
believe he was especially regarded as both a 
firm and mild man, in the exercise of autuori- 
ty. And I have observed more than once in 
this, and in other popular governments, that 
the prevalent motives with the masses of man- 
kind, for conferring high power on individu- 
als, is a confidence in their mildness. Their 
parental protection is regarded as a sure and 
safe character. The people naturally feel safe 
where they feel themselves to be under the 
control and protection of sober council—men 
of impartial minds, and a genera] paternal su- 
perintenderce. I suppose, sir, that no case 
ever happeued in the very best days of the 
Roman Republic, where any man found him- 
self clothed with the highest authority in the 
State, under circumstances more repelling all 
suspicion of personal application, all suspicion 
of pursuing any crooked path in politics, or 
all suspicion of having been actuated by sin- 
ister views and purposes, than in the case of 
the worthy, and eminent, and distinguished, 
and good man, whose death we now deplore.” 


Mr. Sewarp’s speech in Senate, July 2, 
1850. The Compromise Bill being under 
consideration, Mr. Sewarp having the floor, 
spoke to the following effect : 

If an alien in our land were to enter here 
during these debates, he would ask whether 
California was a stranger and an enemy, or 
an unwelcome intruder, or a fugitive, power- 
less, and importunate, or a dangerous oppres- 
sor. California is none of this. She has 
yielded to persuasion, and not to conquest; 
she has delivered to us the treasures of the 
eastern world; but she refuses to allow us to 
buy and sell each other within her domain. 
This is the head and front of her offending. 

The President of the United States recom- 
mends that California shall be admitted un- 
conditionally, while a committee of the Senate 
insists on conditions. 

I prefer, said Mr. Sewarp, the Presi- 
dent's suggestion, not merely because it is the 
President's, though he fully trusted in his 
patriotism and wisdom, nor out of disrespect 
to the statesmen by whom it was opposed, 
but because the proposed conditions were un- 
reasonable and oppressive in regard to Cali- 
fornia. These conditions are the establish- 
ment of a territorial government in New 
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Mexico, silent concerning slavery ; the estab- 
lishment of a like government at Washing- 
ton; a@ compromise of a border dispute be- 
tween New Mexico and Texas; and some 
collateral conditions respecting slavery in the 
District of Columbia, the recapture of fugi- 
tives, etc. It is not contended that California 
needs the aid of those measures; but she is 
avowedly taxed to carry in safety into port, 
what would be utterly lost without such assist- 
ance. 

And why should California be subjected 
to this embarrassment ¢ She does not come 
tous without right; for she has a treaty 
which is neither denied nor questioned. Her 
necessities are great, for her anomalous con- 
dition touches not only our sense of justice, 
but our compassion. She is not the cause of 
these difficulties, for she neither brought the 
states into confederation, nor framed the con- 
stitution; she neither planted slavery in the 
slave states, nor uprooted it in the free states; 
she neither invades New Mexico with Texas, 
nor resists Texas with New Mexico; she 
neither buys, sells, holds, emancipates, re- 
claims, or harbors slaves; she has neither 
speech nor vote in this angry strife; she has 
cut loose from the slight political connection 
she had with Utah and New Mexico. The 
slave states indeed insist on a right to colo- 
nize new territory with a caste, but do not 
deny that the community in such territory 
may establish a constitution without a caste ; 
and this, California, already colonized and 
mature, has done for herself. 

We have been told that California would 
save time by yielding to this most unjust 
combination, and the error of this hope has 
been fully demonstrated. We have been told 
that a minority in another part of the legisla- 
ture might prevent her admission, and even 
arrest the action of the general government. 
But it must work in its own democratic and 
constitutional way, or must cease to work at 
all; for surely no one or more of the states 
can assume the responsibility of bringing the 
government to a dead stand by faction. 

These conditions are equally unreason- 
able in regard to Texas, New Mexico, Utah, 
and the District of Columbia, for each of 
these parties asks only a just award, and 
Congress is to be deemed ready to make a just 
one and no other. The incongruous combina- 
tion of these claims seems adapted to enable 
senators to speak on one side and vote for the 
other; to promote the Wilmot proviso, and 
yet defeat its application to, the only terri- 
tories open to its introduction. 

While I leave, said Mr. Sewarp, the 
interests of Texas in the care of her honor- 
able and excellent senators, I must be al- 
lowed to think that their consent to this bill be- 
trays a want of confidence in her claims or in 
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the justice of Congress. A just claim ought not 
to need an unjust combination. Those who as- 
sume that Texas has a valid title to all of New 
Mexico east of the Rio Grande, as high as 
the 42d parallel, will necessarily regard that 
state as surrendering, for a pecuniary equiva- 
lent, an extensive region effectively secured 
to slavery, to the equivocations of this com- 
promise. Those, on the contrary, who re- 
gard the pretensions of Texas in New Mexico 
as groundless, will as certainly protest against 
the surrender of 70,000 square miles of soil 
pregnant with liberty to the hazards of this 
adjustment. Both of these parties, I think, 
must agree that the United States ought not 
to pay Texas the equivalent unless her title 
is good, and that if her title is good, then the 
United States have no constitutional power to 
buy her territory. If they may buy a part of 
Texas for purposes not defined in the consti- 
tution, they may buy the whole. If they 
may buy the territory of a slave state to 
make it free, they may equally buy the soil 
of a free state to sterilize with slavery. If 
it be replied that the title is in dispute, then 
the transaction changes character. The equi- 
valent is paid for peace, and Texas is not 
yet lifted up so high, nor the United States 
brought down so low, as to obtain my con- 
sent to so humiliating a traffic. 

He could vote, the senator continued, 
to pay the debt of Texas, on the ground 
that the repudiation in the agreement of an- 
nexation was fraudulent. But Texas prefers 
that we should buy domain and dominion 
from her rather than pay her debts. She 
must satisfy us then concerning the cardinal 
points in the bargain, viz: First, The reason- 
ableness of the amount to be paid. Second, 
The value of the equivalent. Third, The title 
of the vendor. Fourth, The use to which the 
territory is to be applied. 

The amount to be paid in the bill of com- 

romise is set down in blank, and the blank 
Kept open. Weare obliged to assume that 
Texas is to be paid more than her claim is 
worth, since she will not trust to a distinct 
and independent negociation. The payment 
is a condition of the admission of California ; 
and thus we see California the desire of the 
nation and the envy of the world, chaffering 
with money-changers and stock-jobbers to 
obtain her admission into the Union. 

The extent and value of the acquisition 
are equally unsatisfactory. When the ques- 
tion is on the sum to be paid, Texas owns 
nearly all New Mexico, but when it comes on 
the domain to be obtained, it turns out that 
we are to cede to Texas a part of that pro- 
vince to save the rest. Surely if we concede 
to Texas the admiration her representatives 
require, they must admit that she knows how 
to coin our admiration into gold. 
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Concerning the title, it is beyond dispute 
that the territory which Texas offers, was 
from time immemorial, an integral part of 
New Mexico; that not an acre of it was ever 
in ‘the possession of Texas, either by bar- 
gain, by conquest, or by treaty concession ; 
and that the United States found it in the pos- 
session of New Mexico, conquered, bought it, 
and holds it by treaty solemnly executed. 
Texas, it is true, asserted in 1826, by a law 
on her statute-book, that her boundary should 
be the 42d parallel; that is, she declared her 
L. to conquer so much of New Mexico. 

ut this purpose she never executed, she came 
into the Unien without it, and her statute 
was, therefore, mere brutem fulmen. The 
United States, in the articles of annexation, 
refused to commit themselves to the claim of 
Texas. Subsequently the United States 
waged war against Mexico, not for the claim 
of Texas, but for other causes, and being thus 
engaged, accepted New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, as indemnities for the expenses of the 
contest, after paying fifteen millions of dollars 
for their excess in value. Thus the United 
States, free from obligation to Texas, acquired 
the territory of New Mexico, making the con- 
quest and paying the whole consideration 
alone. The claim of Texas is as groundless 
in equity, as by the strict rules of law; it is 
as good to the whole of California as to New 
Mexico. 

With regard to the purposes to which the 
territory is to be applied, the proposition is 
equally unsatisfactory. New Mexico is free 
soil now by the operation of unrepealed Mexi- 
can laws; the bill might raise a doubt upon 
that subject. I prefer, said Mr. Sewarp, to 
leave New Mexico as it is. 

Every phase of this compromise exhibits 
injustice to New Mexico, and a dismemberment 
of her territory, for which she receives no equi- 
valent. Texas already possessing a vast and 
fertile domain, isto be still further enriched at 
the expense of New Mexico, less extensive 
and comparatively sterile. This perversion of 
right proceeds upon the ground that either 
New Mexico has no certain title, or that she 
has no political government to defend it. But 
this province was a distinet colony of Spain. 
She was a State in the Republic of Mexico, 
and afterwards a political territory in that Re- 
public. She has domain, population, resour- 
ces and qualified dominion, arts, customs, laws, 
and religion. She has all of the elements of 

reatness, subordinate to the United States, 
But nevertheless distinctly apart from other 
communities. Pressed by the encroachments 
of Texas, and by the jealousy of the slave 
States, she implores from us the protection of 
her territory and of her constitution. Her an- 
cient charter contains the glowing words esta- 
blished by the consent of mankind, and which 
Jefferson has made our own: 





‘All men naturally were born free, and 
were by privilege above all the creatures, born 
to command and not to obey earthly authority, 
not derived from their own consent.’ 

That charter is in our own hands. If we 
erase this principle, and give it back to New 
Mexico, a mutilated and lifeless thing, we 
shall have repeated the crime of the partition 
of Poland, the crime of the subversion of the 
recent Republic of Italy, the crime of the Stu- 
art who seized the charters of the free corpo- 
rations of England, and Jost a throne, and of 
the Guelph who interpolated taxation without 
representation into the constitution of Britain, 
and lost a continent. It would be an act so 
unjust and tyrannical, that upon the principles 
of our separation from Great Britain, it would 
forfeit our title altogether. 

But it is said the ordinance of ’87 is unne- 
cessary in New Mexico, and therefore is an 
abstraction, and that it gives offence. I can- 
not, said Mr. Sewarn. yield implicit faith to 
those who assure me that the peculiarities of 
soil and climate in New Mexico exclude slave- 
ry. They are combined with other statesmen 
who deny that point ; while this bill itself ex- 
ag? concedes it, by covenanting to admit 

ew Mexicoas a slave State should she come 
in that character. There are slaves at this 
moment in Utah, and a benevolent purpose 
cannot be conceded to arguments which knit 
contradictions as closely as words can lie to- 
gether. All promulgations of rights are ne- 
cessarily abstractions. Our Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution of the United 
States are full of such abstractions; the con- 
stitutions of some of the slave States contain 
them, hopefully looking to future realization. 
The abstraction now in question is the right 
of all the members of a State to equal politi- 
cal freedom. That is the Wilmot proviso— 
the proviso of freedom. It can be renounced 
safely nowhere, certainly not in New Mexico, 
which is the very field of contest. It is the 
vantage ground of freedom, and if we surren- 
der here, where else shall we make resistance ! 

We have taken a breathing spell from An- 
nexation of Territory, to divide the gains. 
This division once made, no matter how, the 
national instinct—an instinct fostered by de- 
mocratic sentiments and sympathies, and in- 
vigorated by martial ambition, will hurry us 
on in a career that presents scarce formidable 
obstructions. Whatever seemed attractive to 
the Slave States in Louisiana, in Florida, in 
Texas, in New Mexico and in California, is 
surpassed in the Valley of Mexico, in Yuca- 
tan, in Cuba, in Nicaragua, in Guatemala aad 
in other States of Central America. There are 
fields native to the Tobacco plant, to the Rice 
plant, to the Cotton plant, and to the sugar 
cane and the tropical fruits ; and there are even 
mines of silver and of gold. There the cli- 
mate disposes to indolence, indolence to luxu- 
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ry, and luxury to Slavery. There, those who | lacks, in the high position that the destinies 
can read the Wilmot Proviso only in the rigors | of the nation will give it, one element of pros- 


of perpetual winter, or in arid sands, will fail 
to discern its inhibition. Our pioneers are al- 
ready abroad in these inviting regions. Our 
capital is making passages through them from 
ocean to ocean; and within ten years these 
passages will be environed by American com- 
munities, surpassing in power and wealth, if 
not in numbers, the unsettled and unenterpri- 
sing States now existing there. You will say 
that National moderation will prevent further 
Annexation. But National moderation did not 
hold us back from the Mississippi, nor from 
the Nueces, nor from the Rio Grande, nor from 
the coast of the Pacific ocean. The virtue 
grows weaker always as the nation grows 
stronger. 

“The demand of the Slave States for a divi- 
sion line of 36° 30’, or elsewhere across the 
continent, between Slavery in the South and 
Freedom in the North, betrays the near expec- 
tation of these conquests. The domestic pro- 
duction and commerce in slaves will supplant 
the African slave trade, and new Slave States 
will surround the Gulf of Mexico and cover 
its islands. These new States, combined with 
Slave States already existing, will constitute 
a Slave Empire, whose seat of commerce on 
the Crescent Levee will domineer not only 
over the Southern portion of the continent, but 
through the Mississippi and its far-reaching 
tributaries, over the valley between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Rocky Mountains. This, Sir, 
is the dream of the slaveholder, and this is the 
interpretation thereof. I know full well that 
it is woven of the stuff which all ‘dreams are 
made of :’ I know how hopeless would be the 
attempt to establish and to maintain such 
States, and an Empire composed of such States. 
But [ know that nothing seems to Slavery im- 
possible, after advantages already won, and 
that calamities distant, and therefore divided, 
will not deter it from the prosecution of its pur- 
pose, or extinguish the hope of success.” 

Cherishing these opinions, said Mr. Sew- 
arD, I have struggled hard to extend the ordi- 
nance of °87 over New Mexico. Failing in 
that, he should fall back, as in the case of Ca- 
lifornia, and leave New Mexico to the protec- 
tion of her ancient laws, deeming her more 
safe than in the suspicious security of the com- 
promise. This is non-intervention, but it is 
compulsory, and not the non-intervention of 
treachery. This is the plan proposed by the 
President, who anticipated the present failure 
from the known discordance of the two Houses 
of Congress, as we all might well have anti- 
cipated it. 

Another condition in the bill of compromise, 
relates to slavery in tne District of Columbia. 
This District, the offspring of the Republic, is 
cherished equally by all the States; but it 
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perity, the freedom of labor, and one element 
of greatness, the dignity of labor. Are these 
great interests of the Capital to be kept down 
by the weight of California—not California 
by herself, for she would need no assistance, 
but California loaded with the weight of your 
gratuity to Texas, and of the suppression of 
reedom in Utah and New Mexico ? 

The scheme of compromise has engrossed 
the Senate six months to the exclusion of eve- 
ry other measure. We have been driven and 
harrassed into its consideration by alarms of 
danger to the Republic. The Commonwealth 
labored with wounds that threatened its safe- 
ty. Let us then apply the probe to these 
wounds, the first of which is the alleged neg- 
lect to surrender fugitive slaves. 

It has not been proved that three fugitives 
a year are withheld against lawful demand. 
Nay, said Mr. Sewarp, I think it is not 
proved that even one is so withheld. The value 
of slave property has not been impaired one 
dollar. Where then is the evil? The people of 
the free States hesitate at the execution of the 
act of 1793 among them, without an adequate 
provision for distinguishing between the real 
fugitive and the free citizen. The remedy pro- 
posed is to allow, after surrender, a trial to 
the alleged fugitive in the State to which he 
is conveyed ; a remedy which will only serve 
to aggravate the evil. Are we then prepared 
to confess that this proud Republic approaches 
its downfall because a slave sometimes finds 
refuge under it in spite of its laws? 

The next of these evils is the agitation of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. There 
are only a thousand slaves here, all told. The 
people of the free States remonstrate against 
this bondage, but wait patiently until the mind 
of the nation can be moved to abolish it. The 
bill proposes to stop the traffic in slaves, and 
in lieu thereof, to exact a guarantee for the 
continuance of slavery. This is healing the 
wound by plunging the knife more deeply 
in. 
The next evil is the encroachment of Texas 
upon new Mexico. Well, we will leave the 
territory of New Mexico in the keeping of the 
President, and her free institutions to the care 
of her own people, until she can come here as 
a State, and demand admission into the Union. 

The fourth of these disasters is the solitude 
of 10,000 Mormons in the basin of the Salt 
Lake. But this solitude is of their own 
choosing ; and when they have gathered a 
population adequate to sustain a State Gov- 
ernment, they can establish one ; and, in the 
meantime, they are living under the protection 
of our laws and arms. 

The only real wound, then, upon the body 
politic is, the suspension of California, and 
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this the President proposes to us tc heal im- 
mediately, and by itself alone. 

Still, it is said that the country is irritated 
and distracted. The country is neither irri- 
tated nor excited, but worried and become im- 
patient by our own delays. 

But it is replied, the slavery question must 
be settled. The slavery question never can 
be settled, at least by this bill. Slavery and 
Freedom are conflicting systems, brought to- 

ether by the union of the States, but not 
peeiined nor neutralized. Their antagon- 
ism is radical, and therefore perpetual. In 
entering the career of conquest, you have 
kindled to a fierce heat the fire you seek to 
extinguish, by throwing into them the fuel of 
Propagandism—the propagandism of slavery, 
Piss yl ropagandism of freedom—and on 
neither side can it be arrested. The sea is co- 
vered with exiles, and they swarm over the 
land. Emigration from all quarters of the 
globe goes on, and must go on, in obedience 
to laws higher than the Constitution. They 
form continuous, unbroken processions of co- 
lonists, founders of States, builders of nations; 
and wherever colonies, states, or nations are 
founded, labor is always there, and commen- 
ces its strife for freedom and power. ‘You may 
slay the Wilmot proviso in the Senate Cham- 
ber, and bury it beneath the capitol to-day, 
the corse in complete steel will haunt your 
legislative halls to-morrow. 
hen the strife is ended in the territories 
you now possess, it will be renewed on new 
fields; for both of the parties know, there is 
‘ yet the word hereafter.’ ” 


We subjoin the following Resolutions, as 
unanimously adopted on the 10th of June, by 


the Convention at Nashville. They seem to 
present two alternatives for the settlement of 
the controversy, viz. : 

The early enactment by Congress of such 
laws as may be necessary and expedient to 
secure to the slaveholder wishing to emigrate 
to the territories with his slaves, his rights of 
ownership in them; or a partition of the ter- 
ritories between the sections of the country 
upon the basis of the Missouri Compromise 
ine. 

THE RESOLUTIONS. 

1. Resolved, That.the Territories of the United 
States belong to the people of the several States 
of this Union as their common property ; that the 
citizens of the several States have equal rights to 
migrate with their property to these Territories, and 
are equally entitled to the protection of the Federal 
Government in the enjoyment of that property so 
long as the Territories remain under the charge of 
that Government. 

2. Resolved, That Congress has no power to 
exclude from the territory of the United States any 
property lawfully held in the States of the Union, 
and any acts which may be passed by Congress to 
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affect this result is a plain violation of the Consti* 
tution of the United States. 

3. Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress to 
provide governments for the Territories, since the 
spirit of American institutions forbids the mainte- 
nance of military governments in time of peace; 
and as all laws heretofore existing in Territories 
once belonging to foreign powers which interfere 
with the full enjoyment of religion, the freedom of 
the press, the trial by jury, and all other rights of 
persons and property as secured or recognized in 
the Constitution of the United States, are necessa- 
rily void so soon as such territories become Ame- 
rican Territories, it is the duty of the Federal Govy- 
ernment to make early provision for the enactment 
of those laws which may be expedient and neces- 
sary to secure to the inhabitants of and emigrants 
to such Territories the full benefit of the constitu- 
tional rights we assert, 

4. Resolved, That to protect property existing 
in the several States of the Union, the people of 
these States invested the Federal Government with 
the powers of war and negotiation, and of sustain- 
ing armies aud navies, and prohibited to State au- 
thorities the exercise of the same powers. They 
made no discrimination in the protection to be af- 
forded or the description of the property to be de- 
fended, nor was it allowed to the Federal Govern- 
ment to determine what should be held as property. 
Whatever the States deal with as property the Fe- 
deral Government is bound to recognise and defend 
as such. Therefore it is the sense of this conven- 
tion that all acts of the Federal Government which 
tend to denationalize property of any description 
recognized in the constitution and laws of the 
States, or that discriminate in the degree and effi- 
ciency of the protection to be afforded to it, or 
which weaken or destroy the title of any citizen 
upon American Territories, are plain and palpable 
violations of the fundamental law under which it 
exists. 

5. Resolved, That the slaveholding States can- 
not and will not submit to the enactment by Con- 
gress of any law imposing onerous conditions or 
restraints upon the rights of masters to remove with 
their property into the Territories of the United 
States, or to any law making discriminations in 
— of the proprietors of other property against 
them. 

6. Resolved, That it is the duty of the Federal 
Government plainly to recognize and firmly to 
maintain the equal rights of the citizens of the sev- 
eral States in the Territories of the United States, 
and to repudiate the power to make a discrimina- 
tion between the proprietors of different species of 
property in the Federal legislation. The fulfil- 
ment of this duty by the Federal Government would 
greatly tend to restore the peace of the country and 
to allay the exasperation and excitement which 
now exists between the different sections of the 
Union. For it is the deliberate opinion of this 
Convention that the tolerance Congress has given 
to the notion that Federal authority might be em- 
ployed incidentally and indirectly or to subvert or 
weaken the institutions existing in the States con- 
fessedly beyond Federal jurisdiction and control, 
is a main cause of the diseord which menaces the 
existence of the Union, and which has well nigh 
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destroyed the efficient action of the Federal Go- 
vyernment itself. 

7. Resolved, That the performance of this duty 
is required by the fundamental law of the Union. 
The equality of the people of the several States 
composing the Union cannot be disturbed without 


disturbing the frame of the American institutions. | 


This principle is violated in the denial to the citi- 
zens of the slaveholding States of power to enter 
into the Territories with the property lawfully ac- 
quired in the States. The warfare against this right 
is a war upon the Constitution. The defenders of 
this right are defenders of the Constitution. Those 
who deny or impair its exercise, are unfaithful to 
the Constitution, and if disunion follows the de- 
struction of the right, they are the disunionists. 

8. Resolved, That the performance of its duties, 
upon the principle we declare, would enable Con- 
gress to remove the embarrassments in which the 
country is now involved. The vacant territories of 
the United States, no longer regarded as prizes for 
sectional rapacity and ambition, would be gradu- 
ally occupied by inhabitants drawn to them by 
their interests and feelings. The institutions fitted 
to them would be naturally applied by governments 
formed on American ideas, and approved by the 
deliberate choice of their constituents. ‘The com- 
munity would be educated and disciplined under a 
republican administration in habits of self-govern- 
ment, and fitted for an association as a State, and 
to the enjoyment of a place in the Confederacy. A 
community so formed and organized might well 
claim admission to the Union, and none would 
dispute the validity of the claim. 

9. Resolved, That a recognition of this princi- 
ple would deprive the questions between Texas and 
the United States of their sectional character, and 
would leave them for adjustment without disturb- 
ance from sectional prejudices and passions, upon 
considerations of magnanimity and justice. 

10. Resolved, That a recognition of this prin- 
ciple would infuse a spirit of covciliation in the 
discussion and adjustment of al] the subjects of sec- 
tional dispute, which would afford a guaranty of 
an early and satisfactory determination. 

11. Resolved, That in the event a dominant ma- 
jority shall refuse to recognize the great constitu- 
tional rights we assert, and shall continue to deny 
the obligations of the Federal Government to main- 
tain them, it is the sense of this convention that the 
Territories should be treated as property, and di- 
vided between the sections of the Union, so that 
the rights of both sections be adequately secured 
in their respective shares. That we are aware this 
course is open to grave objections, but we are ready 
to acquiesce in the adoption of the line of 36° 30’ 
north latitude, extending to the Pacific ocean, as 
an extreme concession, upon considerations of what 
is due to the stability of our institutions. 

12. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this con- 
vention that this controversy should be ended, 
either by a recognition of the constitutional rights 
of the southern people, or by an equitable partition 
of the Territories. That the spectacle of a con- 
federacy of States, involved in quarrels over the 
fruits of a war in which the American arms were 
crowned with glory, is humiliating. That the in- 
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corporation of the Wilmot proviso, in the offer of 
settlement—a proposition which fourteen States 
regard as disparaging and dishonorable—is degra- 
ding to the country. A termination to this con- 
troversy by the disruption of the Confederacy, or 
by the abandonment of the Territories to prevent 
such a result, would be a climax to the shame which 


| attaches to the controversy which it is the para- 


mount duty of Congress to avoid. 

13. Resolved, That this convention will not 
conclude that Congress will adjourn without ma- 
king an adjustment of this controversy ; and in the 
condition in which the convention finds the ques- 
tions before Congress, it does not feel at liberty to 
discuss the methods suitable for a resistance to 
measures not yet adopted, which might involve @ 
dishonor to the Southern States. 


The convention adjourned June 12, to 
meet again in six weeks after the adjourn- 
ment of the present Congress. On the last 
day of their session, the convention adopted 
an address to the following effect to the people 
of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Lousiana, Texas, Missouri, 
and Arkansas. 

They had met together, they stated, in 
obedience to the commands of those they re- 
presented, to confer with each other concern- 
ing the relation of the people of the Southern 
States towards the general government, and 
the non-slaveholding states of the Union, on 
the subject of slavery. 

It is sixteen years since this question and 
the Southern rights connected with it, began 
to be assailed in Congress. The agitation 
was commenced by claiming the right to pe- 
tition Congress on any subject whatever; 
among the rest, those interdicted to the general 
government by the constitution. But it was 
clear that the right to petition a legislative 
body must be limited by its powers of legisla- 
tion, for a petition is only the first step in 
legislation. No one can have a right to ask 
of another to do what he has no moral or 
legal right todo. Nor can any tribunal have 
the power to receive and consider any matter 
beyond its jurisdiction. The claim, therefore, 
to present petitions on this subject, was con- 
sidered as an attempt indirectly to assume 
jurisdiction overslavery throughout the Union. 
The ultimate object of their assailants was 
the overthrow of slave institutions, but their 
attacks were aimed chiefly at its existence in 
the District of Columbia, and at the internal 
slave-trade. Conscious of the fatal tendency 
of this agitation in Congress, to destroy the 
peace and stability of the Union, an effort 
was made, supported by a large portion of the 
Northern members, to suppress it by a rule in 
the House of Representatives, which provided 


that all petitions of this kind should be neither 
considered, printed, nor referred. This rule 
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‘was assailed by the North as an infringe- 
ment on the right of petition, and finally fell 
before their almost unanimous voice, and 
thus the unlimited power of introducing and 
considering the subject of slavery in Congress 
was asserted. But this was only one of the 
means of agitation set on foot by the people 
of the Northern States. Newspapers were set 
up, and lecturers sent through the country to 
excite it against the institutions of the South, 
organizations were started to carry off slaves, 
and to protect them by forcible means. Though 
the Constitution of the United States requires 
that fugitive slaves, like fugitives from jus- 
tice, should be rendered up 3 the States to 
which they may have fled, the legislatures of 
every Northern State passed laws with the 
expressed purpose of defeating this provision. 
The agitation was even introduced into the 
religious associations throughout the Union, 
and produced a separation in the Baptist and 
Methodist churches. Thus was an institu- 
tion exclusively belonging to the South, wrest- 
ed from its control, and instead of receiving 
the protection due to it from the general 
government, became the object of its unceas- 
ing attack. On the breaking out of the Mexi- 
can war, instead of the hearty co-operation of 
all sections of the country, the North mani- 
fested their intention of keeping up the agita- 
tion by endeavoring to thrust the question of 
slavery into the very first appropriation bill 
for carrying on operations. On the close of 
the war, an immense territory was added to 
the United States. The previous threats were 
realized, and the non-slaveholding States im- 
mediately claimed to exclude the people of 
the Southern States from all territory acquired, 
and to appropriate it to themselves. This 
pretension, arising not merely from a lust of 
power, but from a settled purpose of abolish- 
ing slavery by the multiplication of non- 
slaveholding States in the Union, is as alarm- 
ing as it is insulting. The Southern States 
have consequently set forth with great unani- 
mity, in their several legislatures, their rights 
in the territories of the United States, and 
have declared their determination to maintain 
these rights, and the more effectually to effect 
that purpose the present convention has as- 
sembled. 

These transactions now force upon our 
attention the degraded position oceupied by 
the South in the councils of the country. 
Their representatives daily insulted by the 
most opprobious epithets directed to the insti- 
tutions which they represent, slavery dragged 
into every debate, and Congress become little 
else than a grand instrument in the hands of 
the abolitionists to degrade and ruin the 
South. As States, the South has from its sis- 
ter States denunciation and contumely ; as a 
part of the Union, it has from the rest of 
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the Union aggression and robbery. They 
are not to extend on account of their in- 
stitutions, while the North are to increase 
and multiply, that the shame of slavery by 
their philanthropic efforts may be extinguished 
from among you. But were the South to 
yield everything the North now requires, 
would their demands stop here? These are 
all means aiming at one great end—the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the States. In fifty years, 
twenty new non-slaveholding States may be 
added, whilst many more which are now 
slaveholding, may be joined to the list. Then 
there will be no need to put aside the Consti- 
tution to effect their grand purpose. The non- 
slaveholding States will then have the power 
by two-thirds in Congress, and three-fourths 
of the States, to amend the constitution, and 
thus have its express sanction to consummate 
their policy. 

But while Northern aggressions have been 
thus advancing, the South has adopted a suici- 
dal course of action. They have been pas- 
sive, whilst their supporters and the defenders 
of the constitution, in the Northern States, in 
their efforts to protect them from the agitations 
of slavery in otal have been politically 
annihilated, or have turned their foes. They 
have tamely acquiesced, until to hate and per- 
secute the South has become a high passport 
to honor and power in the Union. They have 
waited until the Constitution of the United 
States has been virtually abolished—or, what 
is worse, has become what the majority in 
Congress think fit to make it. That great 
principle which leaves to the general govern- 
ment only what is genera] in its nature, and re- 
serves for the local governments whatever is 
local and sectional, is uprooted from the Con- 
stitution, and Congress has become a section- 
al despotism, totally irresponsible to the peo- 
ple of the South, at the same time that it is 
ignorant of its feelings, condition and institu- 
tions. 

Ii we look into the nature of things, such 
results will not seem to be either new or 
strange. There is but one condition in which 
one people can be safe under the dominion of 
another people, and that is when their interests 
are entirely identical. Then the dominant 
cannot oppress the subject people without 
oppressing themselves. The identity of in- 
terest between them is the security of right 
government. But, as this identity can scarcely 
ever exist between any two people, history 
bears but one testimony as to the fate of the 
subject people. They have always been com- 
pelled to minister to the prosperity and aggran- 
dizement of their masters. If this has always 
been the case under the ordinary difference of 
interests and feelings which exist between 
States, how much more certainly must the ex- 
perience of history be realized between the 
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People of the Northern and Southern States. 
Here is a difference of climate and productions 
throughout a territory stretching along the 
whole belt of the temperate zone, affecting the 
pursuits and character of the people inhabit- 
ing it. But the great difference—the one great 
difference—the greatest which can exist among 
a people—is the institution of slavery. This 
alone sets apart the Southern States as a pe- 
culiar people, with whom independence, as to 
their internal policy, is the condition of their 
existence. They must rule themselves or 
perish. Every colony in the world, where 
African slavery existed, with one exception, 
has been destroyed; and if this has been the 
case under the old and effete governments of 
Europe, will it not prevail under the dominion 
of the restless people of the Northern States? 
They do not practically recognize the inferior- 
ity of the African to the Caucasian race. They 
do not realize, because the circumstances of 
their condition co not compel them to realize, 
the impossibility of an amalgamation between 
the races. Exempt from the institution of 
slavery, it is not surprising that their sympa- 
thies should be against us, whilst the dogma 
on which they profess to build their system of 
free government — the absolute rule of the 
majority — leaves no barrier to their power in 
the affairs of the general government, and 
leads them to its consolidation. Religion, too, 
false or real, fires their enthusiasm against an 
institution which many of its professors be- 


lieve to be inconsistent with its principles and 


precepts. To expect forbearance from such 
a people, under such circumstances, toward 
the institution of slavery, is manifestly vain. 
If they have been false to the compact made 
with us in the constitution, and have allowed 
ence and prejudice to master reason, they 
ave only exemplified that frailty and infalli- 
bility of our nature, which has produced the 
necessity of all governments, and which, if 
unchecked, ever produces wrong. The insti- 
tution of slavery having once entered the po- 
pular mind of the non-slaveholding States, for 
action and control, the re-t is inevitable. If 
unrestrained by us, they will go on, until Af- 
rican slavery will be swept from the broad and 
fertile South. The nature of things, there- 
fore, independent of experience, teaches us 
that there can be no safety in*submission. 
The limitations of the constitution are de- 
signed for the protection of minorities, and 
with the minority it rests to defend it when 
assailed. The constitution does not protect 
the majority, for they have all the powers of 
government in their own hands, and can pro- 
tect themselves. The South, by submission, 
would as much betray their duty, as the North 
by aggression. 
In what way, then, shall they preserve the 
constitution and secure their own safety ? 
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As a general rule, it is undoubtedly true that 
when, in a government like ours, a constitu- 
tion is violated by a majority—who alone can 
violate it in matters of legislation, it cannot be 
restored to its integrity through the ordinary 
means of government, for those means being 
under the control of the majority are not avail- 
able to the minority. For this reason, frequent 
elections of our rulers take place, that the 
people, by their direct intervention, may 
change the majority. But this is no longer a 
resource to us, for our representatives have 
been true to the trust confided to them, and 
have done all that men can do to preserve the 
constitution from assaults, while such is the 
state of public sentiment at the North, that 
every new election only serves to increase the 
preponderance of the majority. The ballot- 
box is at last powerless for the protection of 
Southern interests. The present Congress has 
been six months in session, and during that 
time slavery has been the absorbing topic of 
discussion. Yet nothing has been done to 
heal the discontents which so justly exist at 
the South. Its,attention is now occupied 
by the measures proposed in a report made by 
a Committee of thirteen members. As these 
measures have been pressed on the South as 
worthy her acceptance, a brief consideration 
of the matters they treat of is deemed proper. 

This report embraces four distinct mea- 
sures :—Ist, the admission of California as a 
State, with the exclusion of slavery in her 
constitution. 2d, territorial governments to 
be erected over the territories of Utah and New 
Mexico, with nearly one half of Texas to be 
added to the latter. 3d, the prohibition of the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. 4th, 
provisions for the recapture of fugitive slaves 
in the non-slaveholding States. 

The bill excludes the South from the whole 
of that part of California lying on the Pacific, 
including one hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles of territory. This exclusion of 
slavery is essentially the consequence of the 
legislation of Congress, whether by direct ac- 
tion or by confirming and carrying out the 
pretensions of the individuals in that territory 
who have appropriated the soil to themselves 
and erected a government over it. The con- 
stitution of California becomes the act of Con- 
gress, and the Wilmot proviso it contains is 
the Wilmot proviso passed and enforced by 
the legislation of Congress. Had this consti- 
tution, thus proposed by California, been silent 
on the subject of slavery, would the North 
have consented to her admission? The terri- 
torial bills brought forward for Califor- 
nia at the last Congress were of this nature, 
but they were rejected, because the South was 
not excluded from this territory in express 
terms. The people of California have in this 
way been exposed to the inconveniences of 
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being left without a civil government, in con- 

uence of the determination of the South to 
defend their own rights. Due allowance has 
been made for these so oy and in the re- 
solutions submitted by the Convention of the 
people of the Southern States, it is recom- 
mended that California be admitted as a State 
on certain conditions. 

The next measure reported by the Commit- 
tee of thirteen, relates to the boundary of 
Texas and New Mexico. It takes from Texas 
territory sufficient to form two large States, 
and adds them to New Mexico. This province 
is intended in another year to follow the ex- 
ample of California, and to be admitted into 
the Union with a constitution prohibiting sla- 
very. Thus will territory, over which slavery 
now exists, be snatched from the South and be 
handed over to the non-slaveholding States. 
The pretext for this is, that there is some doubt 
as to the boundaries of Texas. But Texas, by 
her laws when she was admitted into the 
Union, had but one boundary, and that was 
the Rio Grande. Congress, in the resolutions 
of annexation, recognized the boundary by 
laying down a line of limitation between the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States (the 


Missouri compromise line), through that very 
part of her territory, the right to which is now 
ee mapas To vindicate this boundary, the 

exican war took place, and in the treaty of 
Guadalope Hidalgo, it was finally settled be- 
‘ond all doubt, by a clause designating the 
o Grande as the boundary between Mexico 


and the United States. Texas should, un- 
doubtedly, be quieted as to her boundaries, but 
itshould be by a law plainly acknowledging 
them. If, after such acknowledgment, the 
general government should think proper to 
purchase any territory from Texas, the ar- 
rangement would be unobjectionable. But 
any settlement of these difficulties which 
would leave a shade of doubt as to the right 
of the South to enter any portion of these ter- 
ritories, neither Texas nor the general gov- 
ernment have any right to make. 

The country proposed to be surrendered 
by Texas lies along the western frontier of 
the Indian territory. This is now a slave- 
holding section and properly is a part of the 
South. Place alongside of this, two non-slave- 
holding States, and slavery here will have 
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the same influence to encounter as in the 
Southern States, with far less ability on the 
part of the Indian to withstand them. 

Another concession there is, which the 
South is called upon to make, and not even to 
the interest, but to the mere prejudices of the 
North. Slavery existed in the District of Co- 
lumbia, when Congress accepted the cession of 
the territory composing it, from the States of 
Maryland and Virginia. No one can suppose 
that these States could ever have designed 
to give Congress any power over the institu- 
tion of slavery in this district, forindependently 
of the wrong done to the inhabitants, it would 
be an intolerable evil to have a portion of ter- 
ritory between them where emancipation pre- 
vails by the authority of Congress. Never- 
theless, the bill of Compromise proposes that 
Congress should begin the work of emancipa- 
tion, by declaring free every slave that is 
brought into the district for the purposes of 
sale. 

For all these concessions to the North, the 
South is to receive a return in the fugitive 
slave bill. This bill, as it is proposed to 
amend it, is quite inadequate to restore the 
fugitive to his owner; and in the second 
oe is no concession on the part of the 

orth, as it gives the South no more than she 
is entitled to. More than this, under pretext 
of a benefit, it perpetrates a usurpation on the 
reserved rights of the States. It provides that 
a slave may arraign his master before the 
courts of the State, and the United States, to 
try his right to his freedom. This is virtu- 
ally extending the jurisdiction of Congress 
over slavery in the States. 

The only compromise that the South could 
accept without dishonor, was one that has 
been already twice sanctioned. If the North 
offers the Missouri compromise line to extend 
to the Pacific Ocean, though they thereby gain 
more than three-fourths of the vacant terri- 
tory of the United States, they will have re- 
nounced the insufferable pretension of restrict- 
ing and preventing the extension of the South, 
whilst they themselves should extend indefi- 
nitely. The South should take this line as a 
partition line between the two sections of the 
Union, and, besides this, nothing but what the 
Constitution bestows. 
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The Past, Present and Future of the Republic. 
Translated trom the French of Alphonse de La- 
martine. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1850. 


This is a work written for the people of France: 
for every person in France who can read the 
French language ; explaining the system of the 
Republic, explaining communism, taxation, suf- 
frage ; in short, giving the citizen a correct idea 
of his position as a republican and a voter, and 
instructing him what he should do to maintain his 
liberties. The principle of the book seems to be 
expressed in the following, which we quote from 
the 109th page. 

“ He who establishes order, multiplies money for 
the people. He who foments disorder helps to 
famish the people. As soon as this truth shall be 
comprehended by the multitude, the wealth of the 
people will be rediscovered. That day is not far 
off.” 

This work is a powerful defence of Government, 
founded on the fact of its necessity. We com- 
mend it to every voter and tax-payer in America, 
especially those who incline to socialistic doc- 
trines. 


Hume's History of England. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


A new and elegant edition of Hume’s unequal- 
led History, serial with Gibbon’s Rome and the 
small edition of Macaulay. 

To understand the distinction between simplicity 
of style and rude affectation, compare a passage 
in one of Carlyle’s late pamphlets, with Hume’s 
eulogy upon King Alfred, in the first volume of 
this History. 


Hand Book of Medieval Geography and History. 
By Wituetm Porz. Translated from the Ger- 
man by the Rey. R. B. Paut, M. D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This work is a rapid sketch or skeleton cf the 
history of the middle ages, with a body of ques- 
tions annexed. 


Mohammed, the Arabian Prophet ; a Tragedy in 
five acts, by Groner H. Mixes. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. 


This is the famous tragedy for which Mr. Edwin 
Forest gave one thousand dollars. It was selected 
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as the best out of an hundred. As a natural con- 
sequence, on its appearance in print it is attacked 
by the press, and condemned almost without a 
hearing. For our own part, notwithstanding the 
author has received one thousand dollars for his 
work, we desire he may receive another thousand, 
if that be possible, by the sale of it; for we are 
compelled to rank this tragedy above many that 
have attained a great celebrity. Mr. Miles’ versi- 
fication is very perfect. In the management of the 
tragic blank verse, he has not his superior in mod- 
ern times. Since Coleridge, it is the best. The 
structure of his tragedy is regular, and he follows 
the best models in the composition of his plot. 
He shows not only the complete scholar in the sub- 
stance of his work, but the true artist in its con- 
struction. To all these excellencies we have only 
to add, that this tragedy of Mohammed is inter- 
esting. Although the work of a young author, 
it is full of genuine fire. The author compre- 
hends the character of the ambitious and fanatical 
hero, and paints it with remarkable force. For 
those critics who can see nothing good in a work 
of art produced on this side the Atlantic, Moham- 
med will have no interest. We recommend the 
reading of it, not to them, but to the readers of 
fiction, properly speaking. Those who truly en- 
joy poetry and the Drama ;—to them we are sure 
the book will prove an acceptable present. We 
take some credit to ourselves for having had the 
courage to speak well of a book which has been 
condemned in Boston, and the condemnation echo- 
ed in New York—which has the misfortune to 
have exactly ninety-nine implacable enemies, fa- 
thers of the ninety-nine competitors rejected by 
Mr. Forest, and worse than all, a circumstance 
which seals its fate, received commendation in the 
shape of a thousand dollar prize. 


Remarks on tho Colonization of the Western 
Coast of Africa by the Free Negroes af the 
United States, and the consequent civilization 
of Africa, and suppression of the Slave Trade. 
New York: W. L. Burroughs, 113 Fulton st. 


The Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Practical 
Agriculture. By Henny Stevens, F. R. 8S. E., 
author of the “ Book of the Farm.” Assisted 
by John P. Norton, M. A., Professor of Scien- 
tifie Agriculture in Yale College, New Haven. 
New York : Leonard Scott & Co. 1850. 


This periodical, of which the fourth number is 
before us, price 25 cents per number, contains, or 
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will contain, every thing necessary to be known 
by farmers for the most economical and success- 
ful cultivation of their land. The present num- 
ber is beautifully illustrated. It has the appear- 
ance of being an English work re-printed in 
America. As the directions in it are intended 
chiefly for English farmers, and for the most ex- 
pensive styles of farming, we know not how far 
it may be valuable to the American husbandman. 
There is nothing on the cover of this work to 
indicate that it is English. To discover that, one 
has to read the prospectus. We learn, by ex- 
amining the prospectus, that it is a re-print; 
but the fact that it is a re-print ought to have 
been honestly stamped upon the title page. In 
the prospectus it is said, “ The contributions by 
Professor Norton will add greatly to the value of | 
the book by adapting it to the soil, climate, 
growth, &c. of our own country.” The labor | 
undertaken by Professor Norton, of adapting this 
work to the soil, climate, growth, &c. of the va- | 
rious sections of our own country, cannot but be | 
enormous. Professor Norton’s knwledge of agri- 
culture, and of the various modes of cultivating 
lands in all parts of the United States, we pre- | 
sume, must have qualified him for the important | 
duty which he has undertaken, of instructing the 
} 

| 





American agriculturalist in the right methods of 
producing the staff of life, and the substance of 
food and clothing. Without such knowledge, no 
man can adapt an English work of agriculture to 
the uses of the American farmer. 


The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 
Edited by his son, the Rev. Cuartes Curusert | 
Sourney. In six parts, 25 cts. each. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


Railway Ecomomy: a Treatise on the new art of 
Transport. With an exposition of the Practi- 
cal Results of Railways in all parts of the | 
world. Reprint. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1850. 


Dr. Lardner’s experience as a writer, and his 
remarkable skill in purloining valuable materials 
from other writers, will doubtless ensure that this 
work shall be one of the best of its kind. We 
have here a thick volume of 420 pages, filled with 
matter of extreme value and interest, without a 
single reference to any other author or authority, 
and yet we have not the least doubt that two- 
thirds of it is appropriated. The laws of honor 
and honesty seem to be gradually ceasing out of 
existence among publishers and miscellaneous 
authors. To steal literary matter has become 
a conventional dishonesty, against which there 
seems to be no protection, since editors gave 
up being gentlemen. At the present rate at 
which things are proceeding, it will soon be- 
come impossible for either editors or publish- 
ers to acquire property, unless it be under the 
protection of an enormous capital: and this the 
editors and publishers have brought upon them- 
selves by falling into the vile habit of using oth- 
er men’s labor without acknowledgement. Hon- 


esty is the sole protector of regular business ; | 
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dishonesty makes numbers poor, and a very few 
immensely rich. 


Six Months in the Gold Mines. From a Journal 
of a three year’s residence in Upper and Lower 
California. By E. Goutp Burrum, Lieut. First 
Regiment New York Volunteers. Philadel- 
phia: Lee & Blanchard. 


The Green Hand: a“ short” yarn. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


A re-print from Blackwood of an unfinished 
tale, written—as two New York Magazines in- 
form us—by the author of “ Tom Cringle’s Log.” 
If this be the case, the book before us is a very 
posthumous work indeed ; the aforesaid author 


| having departed this world in quest of a better, 


some years since. And if composed by him, tho 
copy is, in all human — or spiritual — probabil- 


| ity, communicated to a coterie of transatlantic 


“ knockers,” after only “ calling for the alphabet.” 

Be this as it may, the story is an interesting 
one, but sadly mutilated by so dense a sea-fog, as 
to be almost as unintelligible to the ordinary reader, 
as is the pons asinorum to a dull-headed French- 
man. In fact, the tale, with all its improbabilities 
and freaks of unfettered imagination, would not 
do at all to relate to “ marines.” Old salts could 
only properly appreciate it. 

The author informs us that “a short yarn” im- 
plies—nautice—an unfinished one, and as this 
yarn has been reeled off for something over two 
years, we have no idea of calling the propriety of 
the title in question. 

We have once heard a humorous tale—although 
at the time doubting of its veracity—of a respecta- 
ble lady, of the olden time,—one who wore short 
gowns, and made her own short-cake with her 
own fair hand—having put the shortening into one 
of the said comestibles the wrong way, and in 
consequence that par consequence, the cake could 
not be broken. Perchance a similar misfortune 
may have befallen the book under our considera- 
tion. 

How any critic could have mistaken its style 
for that of ‘‘ Tom Cringle,” &c. we cannot ima- 
gine. The only point approaching resemblance 
between the two, being a peculiar “ jerking,” a 
sort of plumal choreus, occasioning the reader 
to turn back, re-peruse the sentence, where these 
“fits” oceur, and ultimately give up in despair all 
hope of understanding the author. 


Hylton Harn and its Inmates. By the author of 
the “ Hen-pecked Husband,” &c. New York: 
Long & Brother. 1850. 


Hylton Harn is the residence of one Sir Roger 
Verney, a particularly crabbed and disagreeable old 
gentleman, and the guardian of three spirited girls. 
In endeavoring to tame their wills and bend them 
in obedience to his own, Sir Roger finds ample 
occupation, and is ultimately entirely defeated. 
The book is interesting. 
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Woman’s Friendship; a story of domestic life. 
By Grace Aneuriar, author of “ Home Influ- 
ence,” &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1850. 

The Vale of Cedars, or the Martyr. By Grace 
Anevitar, author, &c. New York: D. Apple- 
ton& Co. 1850. 


In the space to which our remarks are necessa- 
rily limited, it would be impossible to do justice to 
these charming works, were we to attempt to 
sketch their plots, or to convey to our reader’s 
mind an adequate idea of their real merit. 

The hand that traced them is now, also, cold 
in death, and there remains to us a fitting rem- 
nant of a pure, gentle, and gifted spirit. 


The Very Age; a comedy, by Epwarp S. Gout. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A very palpable satire upon a certain clique of 
would-be exclusives in our city, who require no 
other passport than the rattle of an empty head. 
Moustache-adorned, a bad imitation of foreign bad 
manners and a dubious reputation for morality. 

Composed mostly of descendants of tradesmen 
and mechanics, tailors and coblers, green grocers, 
provision dealers and butchers, they regard with 
an air of infinite disdain any and every one, un- 
possessed of the greasy dollar, to which they have 
fallen heirs. They make a capital preserve for 
the adventurer. As one of the dramatic persone 
says: 

“ It is very easy to play the Count in New York. 
One has but to assume a title, walk in his ties, and 
talk broken English—not one of the fashionables 
will question his nobility, especially if his mous- 
taches are greased to a point.” 

Mr. Gould has used the seamp unsparingly, yet 
without indulging in the slightest exaggeration. 


Frank Fairlegh; a scene in the life of a private | 
pupil. By the author of Lewis Arundel, a Rail- 
road of Life. New York: Long & Brother. 
1850. 


One of the best books of the kind that we ever 
remember to have read. Free from the gross im- 


probabilities, and somewhat loose morality of Mr. | 
Levers’ novels, it yet possesses all their boisterous | 


form and dashing adventure. Every page is amu- 
sing, reminding one of Albert Smith’s happiest ef- 
forts, and yet without any of his imitation of Dick- 
ens. The plot is well conceived and becomes ex- 
tremely exciting as we approach the crisis. In 
fine, to any and all who are wont to indulge in 
hearty langhter, or are in the least afflicted with 
ennui, we recommend Frank Fairlegh. 


oe 


Heloise, or the Unrevealed Secret; a Tale, by 
Tatvi. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1850. 


A charming tale by a lady of New York. 
Heloise, the heroine, is the daughter of a German 
Princess, by a private marriage. Educated by her 








father’s sister, she looks upon her as her mother ; 
nor is it until the death of the former that the se- 
cret is revealed to her. 

Her aunt, upon her death bed, begs Heloise to 
marry her cousin, whom she had hitherto consid- 
ered as a brother, and to whom: she was warmly 
attached. 

She seeks him, but finds him entrapped in the 
toils of a coquette, and upon the eve of marriage 
with her. 

In despair Heloise seeks the camp of her father, 
a General in the Russian service, and at the 
time in Cireassia. Her cousin finally discov- 
ers the worthlessness of the woman whom he has 
chosen, hastens to seek our heroine, and thus the 
much to be desired happy conclusion, is attained. 
The tale is, in fact, the history of a pure and true- 
hearted woman, contrasted with that of a silly 
coquette. 

The authoress gives proof of an intimate 
knowledge of the countries in which the scenes 
are laid, a knowledge, it is said, obtained from per- 
sonal observation. 


A New and Improved System of Notation, by 
Ernest Van Heerincer. New York: Hunt- 
ington & Savage. 1850. 

The Andante of Thalberg ; arranged for the Piano 
Forte, by Ernest Van Heerincer. New 
York: Huntington & Savage. 1850. 


The new method of musical notation, patented 
by Mr. Van Heeringer, is at once simple and in- 


| genious. It dispenses with many of the difficulties 
| hitherto encountered by the pupil, is a decided im- 
| provement upon the old system, and entitled to the 


thanks of all persons commencing the study and 
practice of music. 

The various signatures of flats and sharps inci- 
dent to the chromatic scale, and presenting so 
formidable an obstacle to the advance of the mu- 
sical tyro, are, by the new notation, entirely dis- 
pensed with, simply by making the printed notes 
correspond in color with the key-board of the 
Piano Forte, the natural notes being all printed 
open loops or heads, and the sharps or flats, with 
dark or solid ones. Thus, a white note on G, im- 
plies G natural, while a dark note upon the same 
line signifies G sharp. Thus the learner can per- 
ceive at a glance, which is the proper key to touch, 
and is relieved of the necessity of constantly hav- 
ing in mind the various chromatic signatures so 
perplexing to all beginners. 


The Prompter, No. 3. Edited by Cornetivs 
Matuews. New York: W. Taylor & Co. 


The Prompter, No. 3, contains an article upon 
* Social Distinctions 7’ Mrs. M. Gould’s new 
Comedy; a capital biography of Jacob Hays; 
Life and Portrait of J. C. Murdock ; the Ghost 
of John Fisher, an amusing sketch ; something 
about dramatic law; Mr. Cooper’s new comedy ; 
the Sea Serpent again ; the theatres, musical no- 
tices, &c.; and is in fact a great improvement 
upon the two preceding numbers. From the 
piquant sketches, and well timed articles, which 
fill this and the previous numbers, we think it will 
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